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Significant 
Increase 


It  anyone  had  told  us  seven 
years  ago,  when  the  first  is- 
sue of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  was  published,  that  in  so  short  a  time 
the  first  volume  of  the  magazine  would  be 
-oiling-  for  $5.00  instead  of  its  original  price 
of  .50  cents,  we  should  have  considered  such  a 
thing  impossible.  During  the  past  few  months, 
however,  we  have  sold  several  complete  sets 
and  the  price  for  the  first  two  volumes  has 
been  $4.00  apiece.  The  first  issues  are  now 
so  scarce  that  we  hereby  announce  that  Vol- 
ume I  will  have  to  be  sold  at  $5.00.  If  there 
are  any  of  our  readers  who  have  back  copies 
that  they  care  to  dispose  of,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  be  notified.  Money,  of  course,  is  not  the 
only  measure  of  the  value  of  a  thing,  but  it  is 
indeed  gratifying  that  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  has  won  such  a  position  that  there  are 
workers  for  the  blind  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  advanced  price  for  back  issues.  The  let- 
ters which  we  are  constantly  receiving  from 
our  readers  attest  even  more  effectively  than 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  back  numbers  the 
position  the  magazine  is  winning  for  itself. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  magazine's  new  year  begins  with  this 
issue  and  that  many  subscriptions  are  now  due. 
We  are  most  grateful  to  all  those  who  have 
added  something  to  their  annual  subscription 
for  the  publication  fund,  and  hope  that  others 
will  be  prompted  to  do  likewise.  Remember 
that  slowly  but  surely  we  are  building  a 
National  Institution. 


Work  of  the 
Type   Committee 


The  Finance  Committee,  in 
Financing  the  whose  hands  is  placed  the 
responsibility  of  raising  the 
$10,000  for  the  continuance 
of  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
has  been  appointed.  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of  New 
York  City,  is  the  Chairman ;  Mr.  E.  P.  Mor- 
ford,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  George  R.  Bellows, 
of  414  Water  Street,  Baltimore,  Md..  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Wrorkers  for  the  Blind,  and 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Chairman  of  the 
Type  Committee,  are  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Fund  Raising  Committee.  The  other  mem- 
bers are  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  of  Boston  ; 
Airs.  G.  T.  Rider,  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
Millard  W.  Baldwin,  Superintendent  of  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind;  O.  II.  Burritt 
and  John  Cadwalader,  Superintendent  and 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind;  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Ohio; 
Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the  Hali- 
fax School  for  the  Blind;  J.  T.  Hooper,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind;  L.  E.  Milligan,  Superintendent  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,;  and  O.  W. 
Stewart,  Superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Workers  for  the  blind  are  indeed  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  such  an  able  financier  as  Mr. 
Migel,  of  New  York,  has  consented  to  take  the 
Chairmanship  of  this  Committee.  Up  to  May 
1st,  the  Committee  had  raised  over  $6,200.  An 
appeal  is  being  sent  to  those  whom  the  Com- 
mittee hopes  to  interest  in  raising  the  bal- 
ance, and  we  hope  that  all  of  our  readers 
will  be  prompted  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion, however  modest  it  may  be,  to  this  impor- 
tant work.  Checks  should  be  drawn  in  favor 
of  Mr.  George  R.  Bellows  and  sent  to  Mr.  M. 
C.  Migel,  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Members    of   the 

Uniform    Type 

Committee 


Interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee 
has  become  so  general  that 
at  the  urgent  request  of  sev- 
eral of  our  readers  we  have  secured  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  the  individuals  who  have 
been  so  faithfully  and  so  patiently  carrying 
forward  this  important  work.  That  the  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
and  women  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  will  be  almost  universally 
conceded  by  all  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  members  of  the  Committee.  That 
these  devoted  workers  are  blind  not  only  de- 
tracts nothing  from  the  value  of  the  work  of 
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the  Committee,  but  gives  it  added  force  and 
weight.  The  Committee  has  shown  in  many 
ways  its  ability  to  cope  with  the  many  prob- 
lems that  enter  into  the  selection  of  a  uniform 
type  for  the  blind.  Wherever  sight  has  been 
needed  for  greater  accuracy  in  the  tests  that 
have  been  given  the  Committee  has  made  gen- 
erous use  of  sighted  assistance.  That  the  work 
of  the  Committee  so  far  has  stood  the  test  of 
discussion  and  criticism  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  no  critic  has  been  able  to  find  a  seri- 
ously vulnerable  point  in  the  tests  that  have 
been  prepared.  That  no  critic  has  prepared 
tests  of  superior  value  is  splendid  proof  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Committee  has 
prepared  the  tests  which  have  been  used. 

The  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  capable  men  and 
women  who  are  so  effectively  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  the  fundamental  principles  which  must 
underlie  the  embossed  type  which  will  be  suffi- 
ciently near  the  ideal  to  stand  the  test  of  use 
by  the  blind  of  future  generations. 


Why   so    Many 
Reprints? 


"Why  do  you  use  so  many 
reprints  in  the  Outlook  for 


the  Blind?"  we  have  been 
asked  several  times.     The  answer  is  two-.'old. 

In  the  first  place  we  believe  that  the  reprints 
embody  such  valuable  information  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  magazine  to  use  them.  Secondly, 
so  long  as  our  financial  resources  are  so  mea- 
ger, we  are  obliged  to  practice  economy  all 
along  the  line;  and  by  using  reprints  we  can 
give  our  readers  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
valuable  material  with  the  funds  at  our  dis- 
posal. So  long  as  the  magazine  is  so  poor 
that  it  can  afford  to  make  no  payment  for  con- 
tributed articles,  it  has  to  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  the  data  that  has  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care  for  reports  or  papers  for 
various  organizations   or   for  other  magazines. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  this  publication 
since  its  inception  to  bind  in  ;il1  reports  and 
other  material,  relevant  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  magazine  was  founded,  which  would 
seem  to  have  historical  value.  To  put  it  in 
another  way.— i;  has  been  our  aim  to  make 
the  uia.ua/iur  an  up-to-date  text  book,  in  which 
can  In  round  "the  last  word-'  relative  to  any 
phase  of  work  for  the  blind  or  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  Some  of  our  subscribers  have 
told    us    that    the    nia.ua/iin    is    to    them   a    con- 


stant source  of  information.  A  subscriber  in  a 
foreign  land  reminds  us  that  except  for  it  he 
would  never  see  the  reports  which  we  have 
used  as  reprints. 

Further  than  this,  there  are  few  people  in 
our  days  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  report 
of  any  kind.  When  the  same  material  which  is 
prepared  for  a  report  appears  in  a  publication, 
it  is  much  more  frequently  read.  We  were 
not  a  little  amused  a  short  time  ago  to  learn 
from  the  author  of  one  of  our  reprints  that  he 
had  been  complimented  by  a  member  of  his 
Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  article,  and  the 
gentleman  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  material  which  he  had  read  with  such 
pleasure  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  had 
previously  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  insti- 
tution of  which  he  was  one  of  the  directors. 

Until  we  have  an  endowment  for  this  maga- 
zine sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pay  for  researches 
such  as  appear  in  reports,  or  until  our  readers 
indicate  their  desire  not  to  have  us  use  them, 
we  shall  continue  to  use  reprints  generously. 
At  the  present  time  we  believe  them  to  be  of 
value  to  us  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
quality  and  economy. 


Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon 


Friends      of     the     blind 


throughout  the  world 
mourn  the  loss  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  who 
passed  away  February  13,  1914,  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia  after  a  short  illness.  A  memorial 
service  is  to  be  held  soon  in  Philadelphia  and 
we  are  planning  to  print  in  our  July  issue  some 
of  the  tributes  that  will  be  paid  to  this  inde- 
fatigable friend  of  the  sightless.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  splendid  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  number,  giving  an  account 
of  the  printing  plant  of  the  Moon  Society,  but 
they  may  not  know  that  that  was  practically 
the  last  public  statement  with  which  Dr.  Moon 
was  concerned.  For  a  long  time  Dr.  Moon 
and  his  sister  had  promised  to  let  us  have  illus- 
trations showing  the  interesting  work  which 
is  being  done  in  the  Brighton  printing  estab- 
lishment from  which  books  in  the  Moon  Type 
go  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  We  are  glad 
that  Dr.  Moon  left  us  such  a  valuable  record 
in  the  files  of  this  magazine.  Those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Robert  Moon  realize 
that  no  kinder  spirited  man  devoted  his  life  to 
the  blind.  While  Dr.  Moon  was  always  firm 
in  his  convictions  with  regard  to  methods  of 
work,    he    was    charitable    toward    all    and    did 
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everything  in  his  power  to  be  considerate  and 
helpful. 

Dr.  Moon  may  well  be  termed  the  pioneer  of 
Home  Teaching  in  the  United  States.  He 
faithfully  carried  forward  the  standard  raised 
by  his  father.  Dr.  Moon  was  indeed  the 
worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire. 


1915     Conference 

of   A.    A.    I.    B. 
and  A.   A.   W.    B. 


Superintendent  Milligan,  of 
the  California  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  is  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  meetings 
of  the  two  national  organizations  which  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind.  A  joint  conference  is  not 
being  planned,  but  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of 
the  first  organization  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the  meeting  of  the  other  organization.  There 
will  be  no  overlapping  of  discussions,  as  the 
programs  will  be  worked  out  so  that  the 
topics  of  vital  interest  to  those  connected  with 
schools  for  the  blind  will  be  discussed  during 
the  meetings  of  the  A.A.I.B.,  and  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  adult  blind  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness  will  be  considered  by  the  A.A.W.B. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  large  majority  of 
those  in  each  group  are  equally  interested  in 
the  subjects  of  both  conventions.  Supt.  Milli- 
gan has  announced  that  he  will  entertain  the 
delegates  who  are  attending  these  conferences 
the  week  beginning  June  28,   1915. 


was  so  prompt  and  cordial  that  a  convention 
was  called  and  in  a  little  more  than  two 
months  the  meeting  took  place. 

Delegates  came  from  states  as  distant  as 
Texas  and  Nova  Scotia,  Wisconsin  and 
Georgia — in  all,  fully  seventy  earnest  men  and 
women  were  present.  Indeed,  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  wonderful  growth  in  interest  in 
the  problems  connected  with  aiding  the  adult 
blind  and  preventing  blindness.  Those  who 
were  present  assure  us  that  the  meetings  were 
very  enjoyable  and  most  helpful  and  we  un- 
derstand that  the  Ohio  Commission  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  of  appreciation  for  calling 
this  informal  conference.  That  so  many  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  travel  thousands  of  miles 
upon  such  short  notice  and  confer  so  happily 
is  most  encouraging,  and  striking  evidence  of 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  that  is  growing 
among  workers  for  the  blind.  That  this  is  so 
is  unquestionably  largely  due  to  the  meetings 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  to  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Washington  program  follows,  a  report 
of  the  conference  will  apepar  in  the  July  issue. 

Thursday,  April  16 
12  :15— "Get-together"  luncheon. 
2 :00 — President     Wilson     welcomes,     at     the 
White    House,    the    delegates    to    the 
first   conference   of   workers   for   the 
blind  to  meet  in  Washington. 
3  :00 — Visit  to  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 


WASHINGTON   CONFERENCE 

The  Washington  Conference  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  which  met  at  the  Capitol,  in  April, 
wrill  be  remembered  for  two  reasons :  First, 
its  spontaneity,  and,  second,  its  splendid  spirit 
of  "get-together." 

x\bout  a  year  ago  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  proposed  a  conference  of  Commis- 
sions for  the  Blind,  the  idea  being  that  a  small 
group  of  executives  might  come  together  and 
'"compare  notes."  At  the  Jacksonville  A.  A.  W. 
B.  Convention  those  who  were  approached 
about  a  1914  "Conference  of  Commissions'' 
were  not  very  favorably  inclined  and  the  mat- 
ter was  dropped  until  February  1914  when  the 
Ohio  Commission  sent  out  a  questionaire  rela- 
tive to  the  Washington  Conference  to  leaders 
in   work   for   the  blind.     The   response   to   this 


First  Session,  3:30 

Presiding  Officer 

Superintendent  John  F.  Bledsoe 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Topic:     The  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Brief  Reports  from : 

Massachusetts,  by  Miss  Lucy  Wright,  Gen- 
eral Supt.,  Mass.  Commission  for  the 
Blind; 

New  York,  by  Miss  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blar- 
com,  Executive  Sec'y,  N.  Y.  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 

Ohio,  by  Miss  Marion  A.  Campbell,  Field 
Sec'y,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind; 

Maryland,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Carroll,  Sec'y,  Mary- 
land Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 
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Second   Session,   Open   Meeting 
Washington    Public  Library   Hall,  8   p.    m. 

Presiding  Officer 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore,  United  States  Senator  from 

Oklahoma. 
Prayer:     The  Rev.   Henry  N.  Couden,  D.   D., 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The    Purpose    of    this    Conference, 

Edward    M.    Van    Cleve,    President,    Ohio 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
What  the  National  Government  is  doing  for  the 
blind  and  what  more  it  ought  to  do, 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Supt.,  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
What  Canada  is  doing  for  its  blind, 

Dr.    C.   F.    Fraser,   Supt.,   Halifax,   N.    S., 
School  for  the  Blind. 
Efforts   to   secure  a  uniform  system  of  tactile 
print  for  the  use  of  the  blind  of  the  English- 
speaking  world, 
H.    Randolph    Latimer,    Principal,    Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  also  Construc- 
tion Agent  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee  of   the   American   Association   of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Report   of  success   in   raising  funds  to   finance 
the  investigation  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, 

M.  C.   Migel,  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Type  Fund  Committee. 
Illustrated  survey  of  recent  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States. 

(Many  of  the  lantern  slides  which  will  be 
used  have  been  prepared   for  the   Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Blind  which 
meets  in  London  in  June.) 
Charles  F.  F.   Campbell,   Executive  Sec'y, 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Friday,  April  17 

morning 

Third  Session,  9  :30  to  12  :30 

Presiding  Officer 

Superintendent  J.  T.    Hooper 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

Topic:     Recent    state    wide    organization    and 

work  for  the  adult  blind. 
Brief  reports  will  be  given  by  those  actively 
engaged  in  this  work,  and  will  include  a 
discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  provid- 
ing work  for  the  blind  who  live  in  their 
own  homes  and  the  sale  of  the  products  of 
such  home  industries. 


afternoon 
Conference  Luncheon 
During  the  afternoon  the  delegates  will  visit 
the  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  (immediately  after 
this  the  Conference  photograph  will  be 
taken),  the  Capitol,  the  Washington  Home 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind. 

FRIDAY    EVENING 

Fourth  Session,   8  :00 

Presiding  Officer 

Commissioner   Herbert  L.   Satterlee 

N.  Y.  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Topic :     Problems  relating  to  the  employment 

and  support  of  the  blind. 
During  this  session  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  discussed :  How  can  the 
blind  be  profitably  employed  all  the  year 
without  costing  the  state  "dollar  for  dol- 
lar"? Which  is  more  economical — carry- 
ing the  blind  to  the  work  or  the  work  to 
the  blind?  What  shall  be  done  about  the 
blind  mendicant?  If  direct  financial  aid  is 
to  be  given  to  the  blind,  what  is  the  best 
method  of  disbursing  the  relief?  Work- 
shop  problems. 

Saturday,  April  18 
morning 
Fifth  Session,  9:30  to  12:30 
Presiding  Officer 
Superintendent    Thos.    S.    McAloney 
Western    Pennsylvania    School    for    the    Blind. 
Topic:     What  should  be  the  training  of  those 
pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind  who  show 
no  ability  to  follow  successfully  a  higher 
educational  or  musical  career,  and  at  what 
age  should  such  training  be  begun?    What 
is  to  be  done  for  the  feeble-minded  blind? 
Farewell  Luncheon 


1914  LONDON   CONFERENCE 

Before  our  next  issue  appears  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Blind  will  have  be- 
come history.     The  program  is  given  below  : 

Wednesday,   June   17 
evening 
Special    Service    at    St.    John    the     Evangelist 
Church,   Smith   Square,   Westminster,  con- 
ducted by  blind  clergy,  organist,  and  choir, 
or    choristers    trained    by    blind    choirmas- 
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tcrs.     Preacher:  The     Rev.    C.    E.    Bolam 
(Lincoln).     Organist:    \Y.    Wolstenholme, 
Mus.  Bac.  (Oxon),  London. 
Thursday,  June    18 

.MORN  INC 

Opening  of  Conference  and  Exhibition  by  Her 
Royal   Highness  The   Princess  Louise. 

AFTERNOON 

'The  Work  of  the  Unions  of  Societies  for  the 
Blind  in  England  and  Wales  :  their  history 
and  possible  Developments,''  Paper  by  Air. 
H.  J.   Wilson    (London). 

''How  to  Improve  the  Attitude  of  the  Public 
towards  the  Employment  of  the  Blind," 
and  "Legislation  (past  or  impending)  on 
behalf  of  the  Blind,"  Paper  by  Sir  Robert 
Ellis  Cunliffe. 

Friday,  June  19 

MORNING 

Presentation  of  the  Reports  of  Sub-Commit- 
tees. 

"How  to  deal  with  the  Incompetent  Blind," 
Paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth  (Man- 
chester). 

AFTERNOON 

"Pianoforte  Tuning,  an  occupation  for  the 
Blind,  and  how  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
successful,"  Paper  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton:i: 
(Montreal). 

EVENING 

Concert  by  blind  performers  (including  some 
works  of  blind  composers),  at  the  .Eolian 
Hall,   New   Bond   Street,   W. 

Saturday,  June  20 

MORNING 

"Braille  and  its  Modifications,"  Paper  by  a 
representative  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy,   Paris. 

"Work  for  the  Blind  in  Australia,"  Papers  by 
delegates. 

AFTERNOON 

Garden  Party  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood. 

Sunday,  June  21 

MORNING 

Service  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Preacher  the 
Rev  Canon  Gedge,*  Vicar  of  Gravesend. 

AFTERNOON 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  Rev.  Canon  Alex- 
ander will  make  special  reference  to  the 
Blind  in  his  sermon,  and  seats  will  be  re- 
served for  the  members  of  the  Conference. 


EVENING 

Westminster  Abbey.  Preacher  the  Rev.  li.  J. 
R.    Marston,*    M.A. 

(Blind  clergy  and  organists  will  officiate  in 
various  places  of  worship  in  London;  full 
details  will  be  published  in  the  Handbook.) 
Monday,  June  22 

MORNING 

"The  Elementary  Education  of  the  Blind," 
Paper  by  Lady  Campbell. 

AFTERNOON 

Visits  to  Institutions,  etc.,  for  the  Blind  in 
London. 

EVENING 

Short  papers   on  various   topics  such  as   Mas- 
sage, Scouting,  Salesmanship,  etc. 
Tuesday,  June  23 

MORNING 

"Blindness  in  Adult  Life;  (a)  the  totally- 
blind;  (b)  the  partially-blind,"  Paper  by 
Mr.  M.  Priestley   (Bradford). 

Election  of  Committees. 

AFTERNOON 

"Work  for  the  Blind  in  Russia,"  Paper  by  M. 

J.   Koloubovsky,   Delegate  of  the  Imperial 

Government,  St.  Petersburg. 
"Work  for  the   Blind  in  Denmark,"   Paper  by 

M.  A.  F.  Wiberg   (Copenhagen). 

EVENING 

Play,  entitled  "A  Wise  Eccentricity,"  by  Mr. 
Siddall,*  acted  by  blind  performers. 

Lantern  Lecture,  "Tendencies  in  Work  for  the 
Blind  in  America  in  the  20th  Century,"  by 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  (Columbus,  Ohio), 
and  Olin  H.  Burritt  (Philadelphia,  Pa.).. 

Wednesday,  June   24  ,., 

MORNING 

"Sight-saving  and  Light  through  Work  for.  the 

Blind,"    Paper     by    Miss    WTnifred    Holt 

(New  York). 
"The   Partially-Blind  and  the   Myopes,"   Paper 

by    Mr.     N.     Bishop    Harman,    F.R.C.S., 

(London). 

AFTERNOON 

"The  Education  and  After-care  of  the  Blind- 
deaf,"  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  (  Edin- 
burgh). 

"Esperanto  for  the  Blind,"  Paper  by  Mr.  W. 
P.  Merrick.*  The  discussion  will  be  open- 
ed by  Mr.  H.  Bolingbroke  Mudie,  the 
President  of  the  British  Esperanto  Asso- 
ciation. 

Closing  address   by   the    Chairman. 

*  The  asterisk  denotes  blindness. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  HARRIET  REES   CURTIS 


Few  workers  for  the  blind  made  a  more  pro- 
found impression  upon  their  associates  than 
Harriet  Rees  Curtis.  Those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  met  and  heard  her  at  con- 
ferences of  those  interested  in  helping  the 
sightless  will  never  forget  her  optimism  and 
boundless    enthusiasm. 

"Don't  let  it  make  any  difference,"  which 
referred  to  the  education  of  a  blind  child,  the 
title  of  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Rees,  as  she  was 
then,  before  the  First  International  Congress 
of  Mothers,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1908,*  gives  an  insight  into  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  this  indefatigable  woman.  She  al- 
ways looked  on  the  bright  side  of  things  and 
succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  inspiring 
in  those  associated  with  her,  either  as  stu- 
dents or  fellow-workers,  a  similar  point  of 
view. 

Miss  Rees's  girlhood  was  spent  in  Illinois. 
Her  energy,  even  as  a  young  woman,  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  fact  that  she  graduated  from 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Sugar  Grove,  Illi- 
nois, at  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  the  follow- 
ing nine  years  she  taught  in  the  public  schools 
in  Oswego,  Piano,  Aurora,  and  Sugar  Grove, 
111. 

Then,  in  the  words  of  one  of  her  friends, 
"drawn  to  it  by  her  fine  spirit  of  sympathy," 
she  took  up  work  for  the  blind,  gaining  her 
first  experience  in  this  new  field  at  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville, 
where  she  taught  for  a  year.  She  next  went 
for  two  years  to  the  Colorado  Institution,  but 
even  so  early  in  her  interest  in  the  blind  her 
tireless  energy  had  led  her  to  look  up  in  re- 
ports and  other  documents  all  that  she  could 
learn  about  those  who  had  lost  their  sight.  In 
this  study  she  learned  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  in  London,  and  a  jour- 
ney of  5,000  miles  was  not  the  slightest  ob- 
stacle to  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods 
used  in  that  institution. 

The  following  quotation  taken  from  the 
paper  mentioned  above  shows  what  the  two 
years  spent  in  England  meant  to  Miss  Rees : 

"Dr.  (now  Sir  Francis)  Campbell  believes  in 
himself,  and  he  believes  in  his  blind  people, 
and  he  believes  in  the  seeing  world  where  his 


blind  people  are  going  to  make  their  way  later 
on.  When  he  was  poor  and  friendless  and 
alone  in  England,  forty  years  ago,  he  made 
his  courageous  voice  heard,  and  he  was  list- 
ened to — yes,  and  they  have  gone  on  listening 
to  him  ever  since. 

"The   wonderful   thing  about   the   Doctor   is 
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not  so  much  that  that  fire  of  enthusiasm  in 
him  seems  never  to  grow  dim,  as  that  he  can 
communicate  it  to  what  looks  so  many  times 
like  hopeless  material.  I've  seen  him  take  the 
veriest  clod  of  a  boy,  one  that  all  his  teachers 
with  all  their  eyes  could  see  no  good  in,  and 
lo !  after  a  few  years  that  clod  is  a  finished 
organist,  going  back  to  his  home  to  be  a  power 
in  the  community,  and  to  be  what  in  all  likeli- 
hood he  never  would  have  been  had  not  blind- 
ness and  Dr.  Campbell  made  him  over.  I  don't 
know  how  the  Doctor  does  it,  but  he  puts 
something  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
pupils  there  at  the  old  college  that  makes  for 
success.  They  dare  not  fail.  The  Doctor  be- 
lieves in  them.  They  must  make  good — and 
they  do,  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  them. 
Think  of  it!" 
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What  Miss  Rees  wrote  about  that  blind  man 
whose  devoted  admirer  she  has  been  ever  since 
teaching  in  his  school  might  almost  be  said 
of  her. 

"Those  who  were  privileged  to  know  her," 
write  two  of  her  fellow  teachers  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  "either  as  friend  or  teacher, 
will  never  cease  to  cherish  the  memory  of  her 
frank  womanly  character  and  strong  personal- 
ity. Her  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds,  and  it 
was  that  which  made  her  teaching,  not  only  a 
success,  but  a  perfect  delight.  To  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  her  pupils,  her 
bright,  sunny  disposition,  ready  wit  and  keen 
sense  of  humor,  together  with  a  remarkable 
memory,  furnished  her  with  such  a  store  of 
jokes  and  anecdotes  that  she  could  entertain 
and  amuse  her  friends  for  any  length  of  time. 

"There  was,  however,  another  side  to  her  na- 
ture, and  those  who  knew  her  best  could  tes- 
tify to  the  depth  and  purity  of  her  faith  and  to 
the  wealth  and  beauty  of  her  thoughts  upon 
spiritual  matters.  She  was  so  full  of  love  and 
sympathy  that  she  found  room,  in  her  great 
warm  heart,  for  all  who  needed  help  or  en- 
couragement in  their  daily  struggle  with  life." 

Lady  Campbell,  when  writing  to  us  recently, 
says :  "It  was  with  a  feeling  of  keen  personal 
loss  that  we  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Rees  Curtis.  As  a  member 
of  our  staff,  she  won  the  love  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  Her  enthusiasm,  her  resourcefulness 
and  her  quick  perception  made  her  an  ideal 
teacher  for  blind  children.  And  when  once 
she  became  interested  in  their  education,  her 
desire  to  help  them  and  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  never  ceased.  In  her  last 
letter,  written  when  she  was  weakened  by  ill- 
ness, and  oi'ten  suffering  severe  pain,  she  told 
us  of  the  joy  with  which  she  had  used  her  pen 
to  furnish  information,  "a  volume"  she  phrased 
it,  to  an  inquirer  who  was  trying  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  a  distant  state. 
Her  memory  will  be  treasured  by  all  who 
knew  her  at  the  Royal  Normal  College." 

In  1897  Miss  Rees  returned  to  America  and 
for  four  years  continued  her  work  for  the 
blind  at  Jacksonville.  From  1901  to  1908  she 
was  head  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis. 
During  the  last  years  of  her  teaching  Miss 
Rees  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
needs  of  the  adult  blind  and  in  co-operation 
with  Mr.  James  C.  Jones,  the  then  President  of 


the  Missouri  School,  founded  the  Scotoic  Aid 
Society  of  Missouri,  of  which  she  became  Sec- 
retary. During  this  same  period  this  tireless 
worker,  in  addition  to  her  many  other  duties, 
assisted  one  of  her  former  pupils  to  complete 
the  law  course  at  the  St.  Louis  Law  School. 
So  familiar  had  she  become  with  the  subject 
that  she  determined  to  fulfill  the  necessary  re- 
quirements for  her  own  degree,  which  she 
took  the  following  year. 

Upon  her  marriage  to  Mr.  William  S.  Curtis 
in  1909,  she  resigned  from  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Scotoic  Aid  Society,  which  then  became 
dormant  until  1911,  when  friends  of  the  blind 
came  together  and  organized  the  Missouri 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Though  having  retired  to  private  life,  Mrs. 
Curtis  kept  in  touch  with  work  for  the  blind 
even  to  the  extent  of  inviting  to  her  delightful 
summer  home  on  Lake  Michigan  the  blind  and 
workers  for  the  blind  in  whom  she  was  in- 
terested. 

For  more  than  a  year  before  her  death  Mrs. 
Curtis  was  an  invalid,  but  even  in  her  sick: 
room  she  could  not  forget  those  to  whom  she 
had  given  so  generously  of  herself. 

She  felt  that  the  blind  ought  to  have  mate- 
rial for  relaxation  as  well  as  for  study,  and 
she  had  a  quaint  interest  in  and  a  rare  faculty 
for  discovering  nonsense  verses  and  limericks 
which  she  put  to  use  in  compiling  a  "Nonsense 
Authology"  which  Director  Edward  E.  Allen 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has 
published  in  Braille. 

In  closing  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  in 
full  the  tribute  paid  to  this  earnest  worker  for 
the  blind  by  one  of  St.  Louis'  foremost  citizens,, 
the  Hon.  James   C.   Jones : 

St.  Louis,  March  9,  1914. 

"In  th  recent  death  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Curtis 
(formerly  Miss  Harriet  Rees)  the  blind,  and 
the  friends  of  the  blind  interested  in  their  "wel- 
fare and  anxious  for  the  development  of  their 
largest  efficiency,  have  lost  a  most  earnest,  de- 
voted, capable  and  enthusiastic  helper. 

"For  a  number  of  years,  as  President  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  later  in  the  several  efforts 
made  by  our  people  to  aid  the  graduates  of  the 
school  in  their  after  life,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
come  in  close  contact  with  Mrs.  Curtis  and 
observe  her  work. 

"To  a  liberal  education,  she  added  a  large  in- 
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stitutional  experience  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and  was  thus  thoroughly  equipped 
technically  for  the  tasks  which  she  assumed. 
But  above  and  beyond  these  she  brought  to  her 
work  the  most  wonderfully  persistent  and  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  breathe 
into  her  students  that  joy  in  their  work  and 
their  achievements  which  is  the  teacher's  great- 
est gift.  Impatient  of  mediocrity  either  in 
teacher  or  pupil,  insistent  always  that  the 
teacher  must  progress  if  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  advance — always  an  earnest  seeker 
for  the  newer  and  more  effective  methods,  she 
is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  teach- 
ers of  the  blind. 

''Nor  did  her  efforts  stop  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  In  the  larger  field  of  furnishing  op- 
portunities for  the  adult  blind,  the  important 
work  that  is  still  undone,  still  so  sadly  neg- 
lected, of  providing  those  who  had  received 
the  school's  diploma  an  opportunity  to  utilize 
what  they  had  learned,  she  was  ever  foremost 
and  a  leader  of,  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to, 
those  who  longed  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves. 

''As  an  instance  of  her  impatience  with  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  of  our  otherwise  public 
spirited  and  philanthropic  citizens  and  of  their 
lack  of  organization  to  do  the  work  that  cried 
aloud  for  just  a  little  help,  I  well  recall  how 
for  several  years  she  took  upon  herself,  while 
carrying  on  her  regular  work  as  Principal 
Teacher  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  to  guide  a 
blind  graduate  of  that  institution  through  a 
three  years'  course  at  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School,  where  lending  her  eyes  and  reading 
aloud  the  texts  which  must  be  learned  and 
guiding  by  oral  discussion  and  explanation 
through  Hie  mazes  and  intricacies  of  the  law, 
she  not  only  enabled  her  charge  to  graduate 
well  up  in  the  class  of  seeing  students,  but  in 
teaching  she  also,  taught  herself  and  likewise 
graduated  one  year  later. 

''Charitable  always,  and  in  the  broader  sense 
or  devoting  her  life  to  the  welfare  of  others 
and  seeking  ever  to  advance  those  handicapped 
by  misfortune  she  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as 
an  altruist  and  a  philanthropist  and,  what  is 
b  ir  than  either  of  these,  as  a  great  and  good 
teacher. 

"In  her  death  not  only  have  the  blind  lost  a 
devoted,  divinely  inspired  friend  and  helper, 
but    the  public   and    those   who   wish   and   work 


for  better  things  for  our  defectives  have  also 
suffered  a  severe  loss,  and  it  will  be  long,  I 
fear,  before  we  find  her  like  again." 

Although  the  above  tribute  from  Mr.  Jones 
is  a  fitting  close  to  this  memorial,  some  fur- 
ther statement  concerning  the  law  student  re- 
ferred to  by  him  may  well  be  made,  especially 
as  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  exists  distinctly 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  blind  to 
feel  they  may  have  an  active  place  in  the  world. 
The  young  man  completed  his  law  course  and 
after  returning  to  his  home  in  Lebanon,  Mis- 
souri, he  was  shortly  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  his  county  and  rendered  such  good 
service  that  he  was  re-elected.  His  example  is 
to  the  effect,  not  that  many  blind  persons 
should  undertake  the  study  of  law  with  a  view 
to  practice,  but  to  show  that  the  blind  cer- 
tainly have  an  outlook  if  any  one  of  them  can 
succeed  in  such  an  arduous  undertaking  as  his. 
The  following  letter  from  him  contains  his  own 
recognition  of  what  the  subject  of  this  tribute 
did  for  him  : 

Lebanon,  Mo.,  March  12,  1914. 
W.   S.    Curtis,   Dean,    Washington    University 

Laiv   School    (St.    Louis   Lazv   School),    St. 

Louis,  Mo. : 

Dear  Dean  Curtis — With  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  Thursday,  came  the  realization  that 
it  had  been  a  long  time  since  I  had  heard  from 
friends  there,  for  it  was  then  that  I  first  learned 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Curtis. 

I  first  knew  Mrs.  Curtis  when  in  the  high 
school  department  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind.  It  was  she,  as  principal  of  that  de- 
partment, who  gave  to  my  class  its  motto  : 

"We  will  find  a  way,  or  make  it." 

This  was  the  spirit  of  her  work  for  the 
blind.  In  her  philosophy  of  life,  there  was  no 
room  for  failure ;  obstacles  might  impede,  but 
never  thwart.  She  understood,  as  others  are 
coming  to  understand,  that  sympathy  alone  will 
never  solve  the  problem,  that  opportunity 
means  far  more. 

It  was  her  kindly  interest,  and  unfailing  op- 
timism that  gave  me  courage  to  attempt  the 
law  course,  and  it  was  her  constant  and  cheer- 
ful assistance,  which  made  the  completion  of 
that  course  possible. 

To  her  I  owe  my  brighter,  broader  view  of 
life,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  misfortune  in  the 
feeling  of  having  a  part,  and  a  place  in  the 
world. 

With  kind  regards  and  deep  sympathy,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

I  Iomkr  Davenport. 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND  AT  WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS.* 


By  R.  CLIPSTON  STURGIS,  Architect 


THE  problem  presented  to  the  architect  was 
a  complete  group  of  new  buildings  for  the 
two  departments  of  the  Institution  previously 
housed  in  two  separate  groups,  one  in  South 
Boston  and  one  in  Jamaica  Plain.  There  were 
three  main  divisions  of  the  problem:  first,  the 
upper  school;  second,  the  lower  school;  and 
third,  the  buildings  common  to  both.  The  up- 
per school  required  accommodation  for  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  demanding  three 
separate  units :  first,  the  school  and  adminis- 
tration building;  second,  the  living  quarters  for 
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the  girls ;  and  third,  the  living  quarters  for  the 
boys.  The  lower  school  required  accommoda- 
tion for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  chil- 
dren, with  the  living  quarters  and  school  rooms 
in  close  relation  to  each  other  and  with  two 
general  meeting  rooms  in  addition.  The  build- 
ings to  serve  both  these  branches  of  the  Insti- 
tution were  to  consist  of  a  Director's  HoUse,  a 
small  hospital  and  dispensary  building,  and  the 
power  plant. 

The  principle  governing  the  housing  of  the 
children  was  a  very  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  scheme  of  the  plan.     In  other  insti- 
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tutions  of  the  kind,  as  for  instance  at  Over- 
brook,  Pa.,  the  dormitory  plan  was  adopted  and 
there  the  school  departments  as  well  as  the  liv- 
ing quarters  were  grouped  under  a  single  roof. 
Here  the  cottage  system  was  adopted  as  the 
underlying  principle  and  this  involved  subdi- 
viding the  children  into  relatively  small  groups, 
giving  to  each  group  an  independent,  complete 
cottage  with  its  bedrooms,  living  rooms,  dining 
room,  and  service,  and  tending  to  create  as 
much  as  possible  the  quality  of  the  home.  In 
the  upper  school  there  are  four  cottages  for  the 
girls  and  four  cottages  for  the  boys,  each  con- 
taining about  twenty  pupils  with  a  matron, 
three  or  four  teachers,  and  the  necessary  ser- 
vants, the  latter  reduced  to  a  minimum  since 
the  children  are  called  upon  to  do  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  daily  work  for  themselves, 
such  as  keeping  their  rooms,  and  in  keeping 
their  cottage  clean.  The  lower  school  consists 
of  four  cottages  with  about  thirty  younger  chil- 
dren in  each  cottage,  with  their  attendant 
teachers  and  a  larger  complement  of  servants 
since  the  younger  children  do  less  of  the  house- 
work.  In  the  upper  school  these  cottages  are 
entirely  separated  from  the  school  building, 
while,  as  noted  above,  in  the  lower  school  the 
living  quarters  are  more  closely  allied  to  the 
school   rooms. 

Another  fundamental  principle  underlying 
the  plan  was  the  necessity  for  the  segregation 
of  the  sexes.  In  the  lower  school  the  two 
cottages  for  the  boys  and  the  two  for  girls  are 
practically  independent.  In  the  upper  school, 
the  girls  and  boys  each  have  direct  access  from 
their  cottages  to  their  respective  portions  of 
the-  school  building.  Further  than  this,  within 
the  school  building  itself,  the  school  rooms  for 
the  boys  and  girls  are  kept  completely  sepa- 
rated, and  the  common  rooms,  such  as  the  mu- 
seum, the  main  assembly  room,  the  smaller 
morning  assembly  room,  and  the  swimming 
pool  and  gymnasium,  so  located  as  to  give  ac- 
cess for  the  boys  and  girls  without  any  cross- 
ing of  the  lino  of  approach.  Separate  play- 
grounds have  been  provided  for  the  boys  and 
the  girls  adjacent  to  their  respective  cottages 
in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  schools;  and 
again  the  Hospital  with  its  dispensary  is  so 
ited  as  to  give  independent  approaches  for 
the  boys  and  ijirls  to  their  two  entrances  to  the 
dispensary,  as  well  as  independent  entrances  to 
the  four  isolation  wards. 

The  Director's   1  louse  had  of  nccessitv  to  be 


in  close  contact  with  the  various  units,  and 
still  give  him  some  degree  of  isolation  for  his 
family  life.  The  power  house,  housing  all  the 
domestic  services  for  the  complete  Institution 
so  far  as  main  supplies  are  concerned,  had  to 
be  so  located  as  to  serve  readily,  through  a 
tunnel  system,  all  the  independent  cottages 
with  their  daily  needs,  and  also  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  the  domestic  engineering  serv- 
ices. The  power  house  contains  a  refrigerating 
plant  and  cold  storage  rooms ;  opportunity  for 
the  receipt,  storage,  and  distribution  of  all  sup- 
plies ;  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  carpenter  shop, 
laundry  rooms,  bake  shop,  and  living  accom- 
modations for  about  fourteen  men.  It  also 
houses  the  "Howe  Memorial"  printing  plant, 
wrhich  serves  not  alone  this  Institution,  but 
other  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and 
indeed  the  world  to  a  certain  extent  as  well. 

The  site  of  the  Institution  comprises  a  forty- 
acre  lot  in  Watertown,  bordering  on  the 
Charles  River.  It  is  very  largely  level,  sloping 
off  towards  the  river,  with  steep  banks  and  ter- 
races which  swing  back  to  form  a  small  valley 
near  the  middle  of  the  boundary  line.  An  ex- 
isting driveway,  bordered  by  splendid  trees  for 
half  its  length,  has  been  used  as  an  approach 
from  the  west.  Along  the  west  boundary  a 
fine  row  of  lindens  screen  the  lot  from  the  ad- 
jacent dwellings,  and  there  are  as  well  several 
small  orchards.  An  attractive  feature  is  a 
small  natural  pond  near  the  middle  of  the 
property. 

The  general  plot  plan  of  the  group  of  build- 
ings as  developed  shows  how  the  upper  school 
building  and  cottages  form  a  long  group  paral- 
lel to  the  river  frontage,  with  the  existing 
driveway  leading  directly  to  the  main  entrance 
of  the  school  and  administration  building.  The 
Director's  House  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
group  of  girls'  cottages,  and  so  that  the  Insti- 
tutional buildings  would  not  interrupt  the  view 
of  the  river.  Beyond  this,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  lot,  is  the  power  house.  A  serv- 
ice tunnel  extends  under  the  long  axis  of  this 
group  of  buildings,  with  a  branch  tunnel  from 
the  end  of  the  Girls'  Close  northward  to  the 
Kindergarten  or  lower  school  building. 

The  Hospital  occupies  a  position  on  the  curve 
of  the  driveway  near  the  main  school  build- 
ing, and  is  fairly  centrally  located  in  reference 
to  the  Boys'  Close,  the  Girls'  Close,  and  the 
Kindergarten. 

The  cottages  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  the 
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upper  school  developed  into  two  groups  which, 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  might  be  compared 
to  the  Vicars'  Close  at  Wells  in  England.  On 
each  side  of  a  central  walk  two  cottages, 
stretched  into  a  long  building,  run  more  or  less 
east  and  west,  admitting  of  southern  exposure 
for  all  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  with  the 


gymnasium,  with  their  attendant  dressing- 
rooms,  beneath  the  southern  exposure  of  the 
main  building. 

In  this  building  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
location  of  the  class  rooms,  opening  on  to  the 
courtyards  to  minimize  the  noise  from  the 
trains  across  the  river;  with  the  music  rooms 
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toilets  and  wash  rooms,  stairs  and  corridors  on 
the  northerly  side.  Each  pair  of  cottages  on 
each  side  of  the  Close  meets  in  a  party  wall, 
being  exactly  the  reverse  of  each  other,  and 
the  service  portions  meeting  at  this  point  sim- 
plify the  service  from  the  underground  tunnel. 
The  school  building  is  between  these  two 
cottage  groups  with  the  entrances  for  the  boys 
and  girls  directly  opposite  the  ends  of  their  re- 
spective Closes.  The  buildings  heing  developed 
around  two  courtyards  gave  opportunity  for 
the  girls'  school  rooms,  music  practice  rooms 
and  manual  training  rooms  on  the  north  and 
w^est  sides  of  the  girls'  courtyard,  the  similar 
rooms  for  the  boys  being  to  the  north  and  east 
of  their  courtyard.  On  the  central  cross  axis, 
between  the  two  courtyards,  lay  the  museum 
and  the  other  rooms,  used  by  all  the  students. 
The  small  valley  referred  to  above  gave  op- 
portunity for  extending  the  swimming  pool  and 


along  the  north  sides  of  the  courtyards  facing 
outward  and  shielded  from  the  courtyards  in 
both  stories  by  corridors,  so  that  they  likewise 
form  no  annoyance  to  the  class-room  work. 

Various  minor  points  throughout  the  plan 
were  the  result  of  the  main  underlying  condi- 
tion, the  blindness  of  the  children.  Straight 
corridors  and  right-angle  approaches  are  main- 
tained throughout  to  facilitate  the  blind  in  find- 
ing their  way;  stairs  lead  from  the  sides  of 
corridors  rather  than  from  the  end,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  approaching  them  without 
knowledge ;  the  top  of  the  gymnasium  forms  a 
roller  skating  rink,  and  indented  rulings  in  the 
cement  surface,  a  few  feet  in  from  the  edge, 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  skaters.  The  run- 
ning track,  on  the  gymnasium  balcony,  has  a 
continuous  brass  hand  rail  bracketed  from  the 
gallery  railing,  which  serves  to  guide  the  run- 
ners safely.     The  walls  of  the  swimming  pool 
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and  the  level  of  the  water  within  are  raised 
several  feet  above  the  surrounding  passages, 
preventing  accidental  stumbling  into  the  pool. 
In  the  Closes  the  central  paths  are  abnormally 
crowned,  as  also  in  all  the  smaller  brick  paths, 
assisting  the  blind  in  maintaining  an  accurate 
sense  of  direction  of  the  paths.     Special  raised- 


in  brick  walls.  All  the  other  buildings  are  of 
fireproof  construction  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof  frame  which  is  wood,  but  enclosed  by  the 
wire  lath  and  plaster  ceilings  of  the  upper 
floors.  Up  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor  con- 
crete is  used  throughout,  the  exterior  surfaces 
being  brushed  as  soon  as  the  forms  were  taken 
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pattern  tile  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
concrete  work  of  the  museum  and  low  relief 
carved  blocks  of  various  familiar  animal  forms 
are  placed  where  dado  caps  meet  door  panels. 
These  will  serve  as  points  of  amusement  and 
interest  to  the  children  upon  better  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  Director's  House  is  of  wood  frame  with- 


down  in  order  to  remove  the  surface  cement 
and  bring  the  aggregate  to  the  surface  for 
color  and  texture.  Above  this  line  brick  is 
used  with  a  sparing  amount  of  stonework 
which,  however,  is  increased  towards  the  main 
axis  of  the  main  building,  culminating  in  the 
tower  which  is  entirely  of  concrete  with  stone 
trimmings. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIFORM  TYPE  COMMITTEE 


CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  has  served  on 
that  board  in  this  capacity  since  it  was  reor- 
ganized in  1905  at  the  Saginaw  Convention  of 


CHARLES    W.    HOLMES 

the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  born  in  Stanstead,  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  in  1874.  The  homestead  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Vermont  line, 
and  as  Mr.  Holmes'  parents  were  both  Ameri- 
can born,  he  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
Canadian  by  accident  of  residence,  although 
his  father  is  a  Canadian  voter  and  was  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Holmes'  birth  the  Principal  of  the 
local  college.  That  institution,  while  dignified 
by  the  name  of  college,  included  primary,  in- 
termediate, academy,  commercial  and  fine  arts 
departments  and  gave  students  the  preparatory 
work  and  the  first  two  years  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Holmes  received  his  early  education  in 
the  primary  department  of  the  institution  over 


which  his  father  presided  and  for  a  short  time 
he  attended  the  public  schools  in  Boston  be- 
fore losing  his  sight,  which  occurred  during  his 
eleventh  year.  He  then  entered  the  Perkins 
Institution  where  he  completed  the  prescribed 
course  in  five  years,  receiving  one  year  of  post- 
graduate work  in  the  musical  department.  That 
he  was  a  diligent  student  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  last  two  years'  work  he  re- 
ceived the  highest  average  mark  in  his  class. 

After  graduating  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, Mr.  Holmes  re-entered  his  home  college 
in  the  academic  department  as  his  father  wish- 
ed him  to  matriculate  for  McGill  University. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  was  so  anxious  that  his  son 
should  have  a  home  environment  while  attend- 
ing the  Perkins  Institution  that  he  moved  to 
Boston  where  he  held  the  Snow  chair  of  ora- 
tory at  the  Boston  University ;  at  the  same 
time  he  filled  a  pulpit  in  a  suburban  church. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  notes  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Holmes  tells  its  own  story  : 

''I  did  not  fancy  college,  having  already  set 
my  heart  on  a  musical  career,  but  I  was  faith- 
ful to  my  compact  with  father  and  put  my  best 
foot  forward  every  time.  As  is  the  custom 
with  Canadian  schools,  we  had  a  very  heavy 
list  of  subjects — seventeen,  by  the  way,  and 
written  examinations  in  every  subject  every 
month.  I  took  four  of  such  monthly  examina- 
tions in  all  our  subjects,  and  in  every  case  ex- 
cept one  in  French  (which  was  a  new  subject  to 
me,  while  my  fellows  had  taken  it  up  the  pre- 
vious year)  I  led  the  class,  the  only  blind  stu- 
dent in  a  sighted  school.  But  it  was  too  great 
a  strain  for  even  such  a  constitution  as  I  have, 
and  at  the  Christmas  holidays  the  doctor  or- 
dered me  out.  The  following  year  father  be- 
ing equally  fair  to  his  side  of  our  agreement 
(that  if  I  would  try  college  faithfully  for  a 
year,  and  still  preferred  to  specialize  in  music 
I  might),  allowed  me  to  come  back  to  Boston 
for  two  more  years  of  musical  study,  which 
were  followed  by  one  year  in  Berlin. 

"Before  leaving  the  Continent  I  had  already 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  musical 
department  of  Stanstead  Wesleyan  College,  the 
same  old  place,  and  there  I  remained  for  eleven 
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years.  During  that  time  the  department  rose 
from  being  the  most  insignificant  part  of  the 
institution  to  being  its  leading  feature,  both  in 
point  of  income  and  as  a  drawing  card.  Affil- 
iation with  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  then 
the  leading  conservatory  of  Canada,  was  ef- 
fected during  my  sixth  year,  and  our  depart- 
ment was  reorganized  as  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships College  of  Music  with  me  as  Head  Mas- 
ter, which  position  I  held  until  I  resigned  to 
take  up  work  with  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  In  my  position  as  Head 
Master,  I  not  only  had  my  own  particular  sub- 
jects to  teach  to  all  comers,  but  had  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  other  teachers  and  the  en- 
tire department,  arranging  the  schedules,  over- 
seeing the  practice  periods,  registering  stu- 
dents, reporting  rebates  to  the  bookkeeper 
when  due.  conducting  recitals,  etc.  Our  annual 
examinations  were  set  and  supervised  by  To- 
ronto College  authorities,  and  we  frequently 
held  first  place  in  the  Dominion  in  these  ex- 
aminations in  which  many  other  affiliated  in- 
stitutions shared.  Church  organ  position,  choir 
leading,  orchestral  conducting,  quartette  play- 
ing, all  came  my  way  during  this  period." 

In  1906,  Mr.  Holmes  resigned  the  position  in 
which  he  had  made  such  a  brilliant  success  to 
become  one  of  the  agents  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind.  Shortly  after, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  whose  associate 
he  was,  left  the  Commission  in  1910-1911  and 
Mr.  Holmes  became  the  Superintendent  of  the 
department  for  the  employment  and  training  of 
men.  He  now  has  charge  of  five  workshops 
for  the  blind  in  different  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts which  give  employment  to  about  sixty 
men. 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Holmes  during  several  years 
work  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  record  the  successful  and  devoted 
service  this  energetic  man  has  given  in  his 
efforts  to  help  the  blind  to  be  happily  and 
usefully  employed.  Mr.  Holmes  has  a  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  manual  occupation  and 
has  always  taken  peculiar  delight  in  spending 
what  few  spare  moments  he  has  doing  car- 
pentering or  other  kindred  occupations.  At 
one  time  the  Massachusetts  Commisison  took  up 
the  trade  of  cobbling,  and  in  order  to  convince 
himself  that  a  blind  man  could  do  the  work 
effectually   he   went    to   the    Commission    shop, 


and  in  a  few  days  so  thoroughly  mastered  the 
process  that  to  this  day  he  repairs  his  own 
shoes  during  the  summer  vacation. 

While  living  in  Stanstead  he  always  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  about  his  own  place.  In 
fact  much  more  than  many  of  those  who  have 
sight.  He  shingled  roofs,  laid  water  pipes, 
cleared  a  cedar  swamp,  built  fences,  worked  in 
hay  fields,  cared  for  his  own  live  stock,  raised 
horses,  cows  and  pigs  as  well  as  carried  on  a 
remunerative  poultry  business.  We  have  men- 
tioned these  incidents  as  it  gives  such  a  splen- 
did illustration  of  what  a  capable  blind  man 
can  do  if  he  is  so  minded.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  forgetting  the  fact  that  Mr.  Holmes,  while 
so  devoted  to  manual  occupations,  is  blessed 
with  a  splendid  mental  apparatus. 

In  business,  in  addition  to  handling  "the 
details  connected  with  his  college  department," 
he  has  managed  his  own  affairs,  including  the 
care  of  some  property  since  he  was  of  age. 
During  most  of  his  connection  with  the  college, 
and  even  at  the  present  time  for  that  matter, 
he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  that  Institution  and  was  frequently 
appointed  to  important  committees.  Twice  he 
served  on  the  building  committee  when  new 
buildings  were  being  erected,  one  of  which,  by 
the  way,  was  for  the  housing  of  his  own  musi- 
cal department.  At  this  point  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Holmes  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Toronto  College  of  Music. 

In  1905,  when  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  was  reorganized,  Supt. 
Jones,  then  its  President,  asked  Mr.  Holmes 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has 
held  this  position  to  the  delight  and  admiration 
of  all  those  familiar  with  work  for  the  blind. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  he  asked  that  Board  if  they  were 
willing  to  have  him  continue  on  the  Type  Com- 
mittee and  emphasized  the  point  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  serve  without  the  Commission 
fully  understanding  that  it  would  take  some  of 
his  time  from  other  duties,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind  deserves  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  entire  country  in  in- 
sisting upon  Mr.  Holmes  remaining  upon  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee.  Indeed  his  service 
upon  that  Committee  has  been  a  contribution 
which  cannot  be  adequately  mentioned. 

It   is    frequently   asked    what   particular   sys- 
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tern  the  various  members  of  the  Committee 
favor,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  consider  any 
member  of  the  type  Committee  as  a  rabid  par- 
tisan for  any  type.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Holmes  leans  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
Braille,  and  yet  some  of  his  friends  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  can  in  a  measure  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  is  such  a  busy 
man  that  he  welcomes  the  system  in  which  he 
finds  a  large  use  of  contractions  which  enables 
him  to  read  more  rapidly  than  in  the  other 
systems.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Holmes  has  used 
all  of  the  types  even  including  the  Boston  Line 
Type  which  was  in  vogue  when  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 

Historically,  Mr.  Shotwell  might  have  been 
spoken  of  before  Mr.  Holmes,  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1902  as  a  member  of  a  Tactile  Print 
Investigating  Commission  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of 
1905. 

Ambrose  Milton  Shotwell,  of  Saginaw,  W. 
S.,  Mich.,  teacher,  printer,  librarian,  assistant 
superintendent,  etc.,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the 
town  of  Elba,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  30, 
1853,  on  the  forenoon  of  a  bright  day  and  in  a 
room  that  had  both  south  and  east  windows; 
and  whether  the  parlyzing  power  of  direct  sun- 
light falling  on  an  infant's  eyes  had  or  had 
not  anything  to  do  with  his  subsequent  blind- 
ness may  always  remain  a  matter  of  some  un- 
certainty. Notwithstanding  his  hopelessly  im- 
paired and  declining  vision,  rendering  him 
wholly  dependent  on  others  for  his  text-book 
and  other  visual  reading,  he  attended  the  rural 
public  schools  of  the  neighborhood  for  eight 
or  nine  years.  At  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia, 
the  county  seat  of  Genesee  County,  September 
'2,  1868,  he  entered  upon  a  more  systematic  five 
years'  course  of  instruction  at  that  institution, 
and  was  valedictorian  at  its  closing  exercises 
in  June,  1873.  For  nearly  two  years  following 
his  graduation  he  made  corn  brooms  at  Con- 
cord, Mich.,  whither  his  parents  had  removed 
while  he  was  in  school  at  Batavia. 

Thenceforth,  in  succession,  he  taught  indus- 
trial and  literary  branches  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Jancsville  (1875-1876)  ; 
won  one  of  the  Otis  Patten  prizes  for  essays 
on  the  employment  of  the  blind  (1876)  ;  gradu- 
ated from  one  of  the  full  courses  at  the  Michi- 


gan Normal  College  of  Ypsilanti  (187S)  ;  led 
the  movement  (1878-1880)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
which  was  opened  at  Lansing,  September  30, 
1880,  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Jas.  F. 


A.    M.    SHOTWELL 

McElroy;  published  (1879-1881)  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind  "Our  Reporter,"  a  bimonthly  pa- 
per in  ordinary  type ;  taught  the  advanced 
classes  in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Little  Rock  (1880-1883);  engaged  (1884- 
1892)  in  various  minor  enterprises  at  Concord, 
Mich.,  coaching  sighted  students,  studying  spe- 
cial branches,  selling  books,  serving  as  volun- 
tary observer  for  the  Michigan  weather  service, 
manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  organized  tem- 
perance work,  etc.,  and  beginning,  in  1886,  the 
compilation  of  his  volume  of  "Family  Annals," 
which  was  completed  and  published  in  1898. 
In  1882  he  presented  a  paper  on  silk  culture  as 
an  occupation  for  the  blind,  before  the  Janes- 
ville  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  ten  years 
later  he  attended  the  Brantford  Convention  at 
which  the  Hall-Braille  writer  was  exhibited 
and  the  Braille  stereotype-maker  was  an- 
nounced. He  attempted  to  learn  the  art  of 
piano  tuning  and  repairing  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing  (1892-1893).  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  made  school  printer,  or 
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official  stereotyper  of  Braille  publications, 
which  position  he  filled  acceptably  for  eleven 
years.  In  1896  and  1897  and  again  in  1901  and 
1902  he  urged  the  establishment  of  a  weekly 
news  summary  in  American  Braille,  or  in  both 
the  current  American  punctographic  types ;  and 
in  1904  he  began  the  publication  of  a  quarterly 
magazine,  "Work  and  Welfare,"  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  blind  in  both  types,  but  abandoned 
it  upon  the  announcement  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  as  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  free  gift  to  the  blind  of  America. 
He  attended  the  Columbus  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in  1878,  at  which  Mr.  Joel  West 
Smith,  of  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  then  a  teacher 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  brought  forward  his 
"Improved  Braille  System,"  and  at  which,  at 
Mr.  Shotwell's  suggestion,  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Lane,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  favorable  to  separate  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf;  and  he  was  present  at  the  Lansing  con- 
ference of  the  Instructors'  Association  in  1898 
at  which,  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  seven,  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  Board  favored  the  placing 
of  the  American  Braille  system  upon  an  equal- 
ity of  privilege  with  the  New  York  Point  sys- 
tem— action  which,  through  a  technicality,  was 
defeated  and  was  not  renewed  until  1910.  Mr. 
Shotwell  took  twenty-five  pages  of  partially 
stenographic  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
convention,  summarized  the  same  for  the  junior 
American  Association's  St.  Louis  meeting  of 
a  few  months  later,  and  published  a  Braille 
edition  thereof  early  in  1899.  He  discussed 
the  school  text  book  and  printing  problems  at 
some  length  in  a  paper  which  he  presented  be- 
fore the  second  Kansas  City  conference  of  the 
above  mentioned  Blind  People's  Association 
(published  in  "The  Problem"  for  January, 
1902),  and  in  February,  1902,  he  accompanied 
Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago,  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  support  of  the  Association's  bill  to 
provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  in 
existing  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  through  a  scholarship  fund, 
equivalent  to,  though  very  different  in  method 
from,  the  federal  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  deaf.  Unimportant  details 
of  the  plan,  which  should  have  been  harmon- 
ized outside  the  Congressional  committee 
rooms,  were  subsequently  opposed  by  influen- 


tial workers,  and  aside  from  some  local  provi- 
sions for  readers  for  a  few  fortunately  situ- 
ated students,  no  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  direction  during  the  past  decade. 
Mr.  Shotwell  has  assisted  in  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  other  conventions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  interested  persons  who  could  not 
be  present,  and  has  encouraged  the  publication 
of  instructive  articles  as  appendices  to  biennial 
and  other  official  reports.  His  part  in  the  organ- 
ization and  work  of  the  Michigan  Blind  Peo- 
ple's Welfare  Association  in  1900,  in  its  affilia- 
tion with  the  very  democratic  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1906,  in 
the  latter  society's  early  work,  its  reorganiza- 
tion in  1905,  and  in  its  later  work  and  in  its 
uniform  type  movement,  as  well  as  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Saginaw  are  matters  of  history  and  need  not 
be  recounted  here. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Shotwell  is  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  and  Librarian  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  which  capacity  he  has  served  since 
December,  1904.  Two  years  previous  to  this 
he  drafted  a  bill  which  was  presented  to  the 
legislature  and  resulted  in  the  building  of  the 
Michigan  Institution  for  the  Adult  Blind  which 
cost  $75,000.  Those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  work  with  Mr.  Shotwell  are  unbounded  in 
their  tributes  to  him.  Gentle  in  spirit,  cau- 
tious in  pronouncing  judgment  upon  any  sub- 
ject, a  great  student,  an  untiring  worker  for 
those  who  are  blind,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
other  man  in  his  section  of  the  country  among 
workers  for  the  blind  commands  greater  re- 
spect than  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell. 

While  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  ardent  de- 
votee of  American  Braille,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  does  all  his  personal  writing  in 
New  York  Point  and,  whatever  system  is  ulti- 
mately chosen  in  this  country,  we  venture  to 
predict  that  this  champion  of  uniform  type, 
who  has  used  New  York  Point  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  will  continue  to  use  it  to  the  end  of 
his  useful  career.  We  have  mentioned  Mr. 
Shotwell's  continual  use  of  the  New  York 
Point  system,  because  we  know  of  no  better 
way  to  show  his  breadth  of  view  when  he  is 
considered  a  representative  of  the  American 
Braille  System  upon  the  Committee. 
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ELWYN  H.   FOWLER 

Like  the  previous  two  gentlemen,  Elwyn  H. 
Fowler  has  been  a  member  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  since  it  was  organized  in  1905. 
Since  1907  he  has  served  as  its  Secretary. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  born  in  Maine.  He  lost  his 
sight  in  boyhood  as  a  result  of  an  accident.  In 
1SS5    he    entered    the    Perkins    Institution    and 


ELWYN  II.   FOWLER 

graduated  in  1889,  and  for  two  years  worked 
in  connection  with  the  institution  as  a  teacher 
and  outside  tuner.  In  1891  he  went  to  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  built  up  a  successful  busi- 
ness as  a  tuner.  In  addition  to  a  large  private 
practice  he  was  the  official  tuner  for  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  which  contract  he  has  con- 
tinued to  hold  to  the  present  time.  In  1911  he 
was  appointed  the  Instructor  and  Manager  of 
tlie  Tuning  department  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, which  position  he  still  occupies. 

Mr.  Fowler  lias  always  had  a  keen  interest 
in  embossed  systems.  Even  in  his  school  days 
he  gave  much  thought  to  this  subject,  and  in 
L890  he  presented  a  paper  to  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  tlie  Perkins  Institution  entitled, 
"Printing  and  Writing  for  the  Blind/'  which  is 
still  worth  reading.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
grasp  of  the  subject   which  he  showed  in  this 


paper  led  to  his  appointment  upon  the  Uniform 
Type   Committee   in   1905. 

No  sketch  of  Mr.  Fowler  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  his  devoted  wife,  Mary 
Howard  Fowler.  She  began  her  work  with 
the  blind  as  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in 
London  where  she  became  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  British  Braille.  Upon  her  return  to 
America  she  became  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  there  became  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  American  Braille.  Since  her  mar- 
riage she  has  been  a  devoted  student  of  the 
type  question,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  two  individuals  who  have  given  more  gen- 
erously of  their  time  in  the  study  of  this  diffi- 
cult question  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  Committee's  work, 
Mrs.  Fowler  gratuitously  gave  days  and  days 
to  the  recording  of  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations. In  1911,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  agent  who  was  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  work  of  the  committee 
to  serve  them  as  a  recorder,  Mrs.  Fowler  con- 
sented to  carry  on  this  work  for  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers  how 
she  accompanied  Miss  Howard  on  their  jour- 
ney throughout  the  United  States,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  British  Isles  upon  that  historic  tour  of 
investigation. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  American  Braille,  but  the  following 
statement  which  he  made  at  the  1907  Boston 
Convention  shows  how  thoroughly  familiar  he 
is  with  both  systems  which  are  in  use  in  this 
country : 

"I  learned  the  American  Braille  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  regu- 
larly taught  there  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
There  were  no  books  then  printed  in  that  sys- 
tem. The  books  chiefly  used  at  Perkins  were 
in  Line  print,  which  I  never  could  read  with  any 
facility.  There  were  books  in  New  York 
Point  in  the  library,  and  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  literature  within  my  reach 
I  learned  that  system,  and  have  probably  read 
ten  pages  in  that  system  to  one  in  any  other." 

MTSS   L.   PEARL  HOWARD. 

Miss  L.  Pearl  Howard  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  known  member  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  to  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
today,  for  it  was  she  who  represented  the 
Committee  in  the  tests  that  were  made  on  that 
:20,000  mile  trip  throughout  the  United  States, 
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Nova  Scotia,  and  Great  Britain  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Fowler  when  the  reading  tests  were 
given. 

Miss  Howard  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1879.  At 
the  age  of  six  she  entered  the  public  schools, 
it  soon  developed  that  her  eyes  were  not 
strong  and  at  the  age  of  nine  she  was  obliged 
to    give    up    studying    by    the    usual    methods. 


MRS.   E.   H.   FOWLER     MISS  L.  P.  HOWARD 

At  ten  she  entered  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind,    where    she    graduated    in    1900. 

While  in  school  Miss  Howard  gave  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  music,  expecting  to  teach. 
Accordingly  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  she  with 
a  friend  (also  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  College 
for  the  Blind)  opened  a  studio  of  music  in 
Chariton,  Iowa,  but  at  the  end  cf  the  first 
year  her  health  failed,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
summer  of  1909  that  she  was  again  able  to 
resume  her  literary  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  she  took  up  active  work 
for  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  and  since 
that  time  has  traveled  thousands  of  miles  con- 
ducting the  tests  which  were  arranged  by  the 
Committee.  Recent  ill  health  in  her  family 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  return  to  Iowa  for 
a  time,  but  she  has  now  resumed  her  regular 
work  with  the  committee. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Miss  Howard  learned 
the  New  York  Point  and  Line  Letter  and  since 
then  has  used  Point  for  both  reading  and 
writing.  Four  years  ago  she  learned  American 
Braille  and  since  then  British  Braille  and  reads 
them  both  sufficiently  well,  as  she  says,  "to 
get  pleasure  out  of  a  good  article  or  an  in- 
teresting letter  when  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  one  in  either  system." 


EDWARD  J.   NOLAN,  LL.B. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  born  in  1864  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  lost  his  sight  two  years  later.  In 
1874  he  entered  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville,  and  later  the  Chicago 
College  of  Law,  from  which  he  took  his  degree 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894. 

Mr.  Nolan  has  always  taken  a  practical  and 
effective  interest  in  all  phases  of  work  for  the 
Blind.  Lie  was  a  member  of  the  first  Society 
of  the  Blind   in    Chicago,    formed   about   1883, 


EDWARD  J.  NOLAN 

and  was  the  President  of  that  organization 
when  it  secured  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  From 
1905  to  1910,  at  which  time  the  Illinois  state 
institutions  were  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  board  of  control,  Mr.  Nolan 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  above  mentioned  in- 
dustrial  home. 

The  part  played  by  Mr.  Nolan  in  an  effort 
to  secure  national  assistance  for  blind  students 
desiring  an  education  in  existing  colleges,  con- 
servatories and  other  seminaries  of  higher 
learning  is  referred  to  in  the  sketch  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Shotwell.  Those  who  were  present 
tell  us  that  Mr.  Nolan  made  a  very  favorable 
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impression  upon  the  congressional  committees 
before  which  the  appeal  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  was  presented. 

The  first  experiment  in  the  United  States 
in  educating  blind  children  with  seeing  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  was  begun  in  Chi- 
cago in  1900.  This  experiment  was  under- 
taken largely  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Nolan's  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  An  announcement  had 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  had  directed  its  architect 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  building  for  a  special 
institution  for  the  education  of  blind  children. 
The  late  Superintendent  Frank  H.  Hall,  Mr. 
Xolan  and  others,  wrote  to  the  Board  urging 
that  the  experiment  be  made  of  teaching  blind 
pupils  with  seeing  children.  As  Mr.  Nolan 
lived  in  Chicago,  it  naturally  devolved  upon 
him  to  act  as  spokesman  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Board  to  have  the  matter  dis- 
cussed. Advocates  of  the  special  school  idea 
were  present  in  force,  while  Mr.  Nolan  was 
the  only  proponent  of  the  new  plan.  So  ef- 
fectively did  he  present  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  trial  being  made  of  the  new  scheme  that 
the  committee  voted  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  open  classes  for  the  blind  in  the 
public   schools  in   September,   1900. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  associated  with  the  organi- 
zation which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
from  its  first  meeting  in  St.  Louis  in  1895,  at 
which  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  gathering 
of  graduates  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind.  In  1896  the  second  convention  was 
called  in  St.  Louis  and  Mr.  Nolan  was  one  of 
those  who  helped  in  the  creation  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Blind  Peoples'  Higher  Education  and 
General  Improvement  Association."  In  fact, 
those  who  are  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  Mr.  Nolan's  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  blind  can- 
not do  better  than  read  his  historical  sketch 
of  that  organization  which  appeared  in  the 
first  issue  of  this  magazine  in  April,  1907.  Mr. 
Xolan  not  only  spent  much  time  in  helping  in 
the  organization  of  this  National  Association 
which  has  brought  together  the  largest  group 
of  workers  for  the  blind  that  has  ever  met  on 
this  continent,  but  he  served  as  its  President 
from  1907  to  1911,  with  unfailing  tact  and 
good    judgment,    which    enabled    the   organiza- 


tion in  its  less  vigorous  days  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  entire  country. 

So  long  as  two  dot  systems  were  to  be  used 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Nolan  felt  that  it  was  only 
fair  that  Catholic  children  should  be  provided 
with  religious  literature  in  the  Braille  type. 
As  the  religious  society  responsible  for  the 
production  of  Catholic  books  was  printing 
them  only  in  New  York  Point,  Mr.  Nolan 
succeeded  in  1910  in  founding  the  Xavier 
Braille   Publication   Society. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Arthur  Jewell,  then  a  member 
of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  died,  and  as 
Mr.  Nolan  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  Committee  not  only  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Jewell  but  in  his  capacity  as  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  he  was  asked  to  take  Mr. 
Jewell's  place. 

"My  interest  in  types  for  the  blind,"  writes 
Mr.  Nolan,  "seems  to  have  grown  on  me  in 
spite  of  myself.  Before  leaving  the  Jackson- 
ville School ,  a  fellow  student  and  I  experi- 
mented in  printing  from  movable  type  by  the 
use  of  rubber  blankets.  After  leaving  school 
I  retained  my  interest  and  about  1888  I  even 
invented  an  electric  Braille  writer.  This  was 
like  the  regular  typewriter  for  the  seeing,  with 
a  full  set  of  63  keys,  and  made  a  complete 
letter  with  every  stroke  of  the  finger;  but 
electric  power  was  not  as  cheap  then  as  it  is 
today  and  the  machine  was  never  put  upon  the 
market.  I  then  constructed  one  to  be  operated 
without  the  aid  of  electric  power,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
Jacksonville  in  the  summer  of  1890." 

Lest  our  readers  judge  from  the  above  that 
Mr.  Nolan  has  given  all  his  attention  to  work 
for  the  blind,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  is 
the  author  of  a  volume  entitled  "Combina- 
tions, Trusts  and  Monopolies,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1904. 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  what  system 
Mr.  Nolan  favors,  the  answer  would  seem  to 
be  British  Braille,  but  he  is  familiar  with  all 
the  systems.  He  first  learned  to  read  the  Line 
Letter;  next  a  modification  of  British  Braille, 
which  was  then  known  as  Missouri  Braille, 
after  which  he  learned  British  Braille  and  later 
American  Braille.  Last  of  all,  which  was  at 
least  twenty  years  ago,  he  learned  New  York 
Point. 
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MISS  MINNIE  E.  HICKS 
Miss  Hicks  is  one  of  the  last  members  to  be 
added  to  the  Uniform  Type  Committee.  She 
was  born  at  Church  Hill,  Maryland,  in  1879. 
About  two  years  later  her  family  moved  to 
Galena,  where  she  lived  until  they  took  up  their 
final  residence  in  Chestertown  in  1908. 

Endowed  by  nature   with  an  optimistic  tem- 
perament,  a   keen    sense   of   humor,   and   a   ca- 


MISS  MINNIE  E.  HICKS 

pacity  for  fully  and  consciously  enjoying  any 
pleasant  thing,  however  trivial,  which  happened 
to  come  her  wray,  she  managed,  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  very  defective  sight,  to  spend  a 
happy,  normal  childhood.  Long  summers  of 
care-free  and  impartially  amphibious  life  at 
her  mother's  old  home  on  the  beautiful  Chesa- 
peake Bay  did  much  to  strengthen  her  rather 
delicate  constitution  and  to  widen  the  range  of 
her  thought  and  imagination. 

Three  years  of  irregular  attendance  at  the 
public  school  and  spasmodic  efforts  at  home 
study  resulted  in  her  reaching  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen years  with  a  very  scant  store  of  knowl- 
edge. During  these  years,  however,  she  read 
everything  that  came  within  her  reach,  with 
little   discrimination   as   to    subject   or   literary 


merit,  and  in  this  way  acquired  a  tolerable 
vocabulary  and  a  fund  of  general  information 
which  spread  a  very  thin  veneer  over  her,  as 
she  says,  "deplorable  lack  of  education." 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  her  sight  gradually 
failed.  "Deprived  of  my  beloved  books," 
writes  Miss  Hicks,  "of  the  ability  to  go  where 
and  when  I  chose,  and  shut  out  from  the 
beauty  of  cloud  and  sunlight  and  color  which 
had  made  every  day  a  delight,  I  could  see 
nothing  but  unthinkable  dreariness  in  the  fu- 
ture that  stretched  before  me.  At  last,  I 
roused  myself  from  the  apathy  into  which  I 
had  fallen  and  entered  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  where  I  began  life  anew,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  in  desperate  earnest.  No 
words  can  adequately  express  my  realization 
and  appreciation  of  what  this  school  did  for 
me." 

"I  was  graduated  in  1907,  and  spent  the  next 
five  years  at  my  home  in  Galena,  devoting  1906 
and  1907  chiefly  to  literary  work.  One  enjoy- 
able event  belonging  to  this  period  was  my 
visit  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  where  my 
song,  'Maryland,'  which  had  proved  victorious 
among  many  contestants  for  the  honor,  was 
sung  in  the  exercises  celebrating  Baltimore 
Day.  I  found  writing  congenial  employment, 
and  a  number  of  my  verses,  stories,  and 
sketches  found  their  way  into  various  periodi- 
cals ;  but  when  I  was  offered  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  colored  department  of  our  State 
School — succeeding  Mr.  Latimer  after  an  in- 
terval of  a  few  years — the  instincts  of  a  long 
line  of  school-teaching  ancestry  rose  in  an- 
swer to  the  call,  and  in  1908  I  began  the  work 
which  I  continued  until  June,  1913.  I  did  not 
return  to  school  in  September,  but  later  in  the 
year  took  up  my  present  work  in  the  'white 
department'  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind. 

"In  1910,  I  took  the  regular  teachers'  ex- 
amination in  my  home  county,  and,  as  a  result, 
now  hold  a  First  Grade  Teachers'  Certificate 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  fol- 
lowing summer  and  during  the  winter  of  1912- 
'13  I  took  courses  in  Literature  and  English 
composition  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University." 

Miss  Hicks  informs  us  that  she  learned  the 
New  York  Point  in  1898  and  still  uses  it  for 
her  own  work.  She  learned  American  Braille 
in  1904,  Moon  Type  the  following  year,  and 
British  Braille  in  1907. 
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HENRY  RANDOLPH  LATIMER 
Henry  Randolph  Latimer-  was  born  at  Wil- 
low Home,  Prince  George  County,  Maryland, 
in  1871.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Harris  and  Virginia  Ford  Latimer.  His  fam- 
ily is  of  old  English  descent,  having  migrated 
to  Maryland  in  1667.  For  forty  years  Mr. 
Latimer's    father    was    County    Surveyor     and 


II.    RANDOLPH    LATIMER 

although  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
made  no  effort  to  practice  law,  as  he  preferred 
farming.  Mrs.  Latimer  was  a  woman  of  lib- 
eral education  and  singular  refinement.  At 
one  time  she  taught  school,  as  the  family  was 
in  very  moderate  circumstances  owing  to  the 
loss  sustained  during  the  Civil  War. 

Henry  Randolph  is  one  of  six  children,  all 
living,  and  a  first  cousin  of  Commander  Julian 
L.  Latimer  of  the  U.  S.  N.  and  of  Judge  John 
Wilmer  Latimer,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Though  I  was  as  blind  as  a  chicken  by 
night,"  write-  Mr.  Latimer,  "and  had  very 
little  sight  by  day,  I  took  my  chances  with  my 
four  brothers  on  the  farm,  doing  my  share  of 
everything  that  came   to  hand,  chopping  wood, 


feeding  cattle,  and  even  rounding  up  stock  in 
the  pasture  and  milking  as  many  as  five  cows 
at  one  sitting.  Many  amusing  incidents  of  my 
early  life  appear  in  metrical  form  in  my  little 
book,  'Virginia  Dare'  and  Other  Poems," 
which  has  passed  through  two  editions.  At 
six  years  of  age,  I  entered  the  local  public 
school,  where,  for  four  years,  I  kept  abreast 
of  my  classes,  leading  them  in  mathematics.  I 
did  my  work  with  crayon,  soapstone  and  lead 
pencils,  pen  and  ink,  like  other  boys,  with  the 
exception  that  the  lines  on  foolscap  paper 
were  made  much  heavier  for  me  to  see.  Books 
in  very  bold  print,  of  the  pictorial  type,  were 
used  to  teach  me  to  read.  My  lessons  were 
regularly  taught  me  at  home  by  my  mother  or 
aunt,  the  latter  being  the  local  school  teacher. 
Upon  her  removal  to  a  school  too  remote  for 
me  to  attend  daily,  my  parents,  with  much  re- 
luctance, entered  me  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  Baltimore,  in  1881. 

"Nine  years  in  this  school  were  spent  in  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  grammar  and  high  school 
education,  together  with  much  training  in 
music  and  trades.  My  rather  dull  hearing  pre- 
vented me  from  mastering  tuning,  and  I  never 
had  time  to  undertake  broom  making. 

"During  the  last  five  years  of  my  school  life, 
I  was  a  member  of  the  'Henry  Clay  Debating 
Society,'  a  literary  organization  among  the 
older  boys,  and  during  the  last  two  years  I 
was  honored  as  its  president. 

"Upon  graduating,  having  no  immediate  op- 
portunity to  pursue  my  studies,  I  accepted  the 
position  as  foreman  of  the  Mattress  and  Cane- 
ing  Shop,  in  connection  with  the  School.  After 
a  year  of  success  in  this  capacity,  I  accepted 
the  position  of  head  teacher  in  the  literary  de- 
partment of  the  Department  for  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf  of  the  same  school.  After  twelve 
years  here,  I  was  transferred  to  the  main 
school,  where  I  rose  by  slow  stages  to  my 
present  position  of  head  teacher. 

"In  1892,  while  teaching  eight  hours  a  day 
and  supervising  the  boys  alternate  days,  dur- 
ing the  remaining  hours,  I  did  the  studying 
necessary  to  enable  me  to  take  the  degree  of 
Ph.B.  The  limited  time  thus  left  for  study 
required  seven  years  to  complete  the  course, 
which  was  taken  in  non-residence,  with  the 
'Illinois  Weslyan  University,'  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  and  took  my  degree  in  June,  1899. 

"In  1900,  I  took  the  summer  course  at  Har- 
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vard  University,  in  the  Theory  and  History  of 
Education,  carrying  off  the  usual  certificate. 

"In  1905,  I  superintended  the  building  of  a 
house  of  my  own  planning,  and  after  renting  it 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  sold  it  to 
advantage  in  1912.  I  was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing both  the  'Associated  Blind  Men  of 
Maryland'  and  the  'Maryland  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,'  and  was  Secretary  of 
the  former  for  a  year,  and  am  now  First  Vice- 
President   of  the  same." 

At  Raleigh,  in  1902,  Mr.  Latimer  read  a 
paper  before  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  on  the  'True  Sphere  of 
the  Blind  Teacher,"  and  at  Little  Rock,  in 
1910,  he  read  another  before  the  same  body  on 
the  ''Departmental  Versus  the  Grade  System 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind." 

In  1909,  Air.  Latimer  became  interested  in 
the  question  of  types  for  the  blind  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  on  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  but  resigned  because  of  press  of 
work  and  of  want  of  faith  in  the  methods  of 
the  Committee.  In  the  fall  of  1912  he  was 
again    induced    to    become    a    member    of     the 


Committee  and  is  now  doing  his  utmost  to 
forward  the  work. 

Mr.  Latimer's  connection  with  a  school 
which  has,  for  so  many  years,  been  one  of  the 
most  loyal  advocates  of  the  New  York  Point, 
is  generally  known.  Those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  him  discuss  the  type  ques- 
tion in  public  realize  that  he,  like  the  others,  is 
remarkably  fair  in  his  judgment,  and  this 
makes  his  membership  on  the  type  committee 
universally  acceptable.  Superintendent  Bledsoe 
is  to  be  commended  in  that  he  has  allowed  Mr. 
Latimer  to  make  such  an  adjustment  of  his 
school  work  as  to  enable  him  to  give  the  major 
part  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  as  its  Construction  Agent. 
We  have  confidence  that  when  Mr.  Latimer 
goes  to  England  this  summer  he  will  represent 
correctly  the  point  of  view  of  Americans. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  Mr.  Latimer  is  a  proponent  of  New  York 
Print,  from  long  and  practical  usage  but,  like 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  he  reads 
all  the  types. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


OHIO 
Covernook  Home  for  the  Blind 

Cincinnati's  leading  paper,  The  Enquirer,  of 
February  25th,  stated:  "Never  has  Cincinnati 
society  seen  so  cosmopolitan,  so  smart  and  de- 
lightful an  amateur  performance  as  that  which 
last  night,  in  the  Sinton  ballroom,  put  happi- 
ness into  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  Clover- 
nook  Home  for  the  Blind.  The  occasion  was 
a  cafe-dansant,  to  which  the  men,  maids  and 
matrons  of  the  smart  set  lent  their  talents,  and 
that  so  clever  a  program  devoid  of  all  that 
was  gauche  or  amateurish  could  have  been 
thrashed  into  shape  in  a  short  fortnight  seems 
incredible,  for  here  was  no  mere  applauding 
for  sweet  charity's  sake." 

The  young  ladies  who  arranged  this  func- 
tion cleared  over  $1100,  which  wipes  out  the 
final  indebtedness  in  connection  with  the  new 
building  which  was  opened  a  year  ago  on  the 
Clovernook  property.  By  referring  to  Vol. 
VII,  page  73,  of  this  magazine,  our  readers 
will  find  an  illustration  of  the  recent  addition 
to   the  home   which   has   been    so   successfully 


established    and     carried     on     by    the    Misses 
Trader. 

MINNESOTA 

School  for  the  Blind 

The  School  for  the  Blind  closed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  April  so  that  the  contractors  could  begin 
the  addition  and  repairs  which  were  contem- 
plated. The  Legislature  appropriated  $91,000 
for  the  improvements  that  are  to  be  made  this 
summer. 

The  north  wing  of  the  building  is  to  be  en- 
tirely rebuilt.  The  present  wing  which  is  a 
frame  structure  is  to  be  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  school  grounds  and  will  become  the 
industrial  training  building  where  tuning, 
wood  work,  etc.,  will  be  taught.  In  the  place 
of  the  frame  structure  a  big  addition  48  x  80 
will  be  erected.  It  is  to  be  three  stories  high 
and  fireproof  throughout. 

The  south  wing  is  to  be  remodeled  and 
made  fireproof  and  extended  20  feet  so  that 
the  total  length  will  be  80  feet  and  correspond 
with  the  north  wing. 
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Summer  School  for  Blind  Adults 
The  remodeling  and  rebuilding  mentioned 
above  will  not  affect  the  industrial  summer 
school  for  adults,  which  has  been  made  a 
unique  feature  of  the  Minnesota  institution. 
The  cottages  and  other  buildings  will  be  util- 
ized while  the  main  building  is  under  the  hands 
of  the  contractors. 

FIELD    WORK 

Supt.   Dow   is   making  the   school   serve   the 
state  of  Minnesota  very  much  as  do  the  insti- 


Other  states  having  a  comparatively  small 
blind  population  should  give  careful  attention 
to  the  splendid  work  which  Mr.  Dow  is  in- 
augurating. His  school  is  serving  as  a  neu- 
cleus  for  all  the  work  for  the  blind  that  is  to 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  state. 

NEW  MEXICO 
School  for  the  Blind 
Workers  for  the  Blind  cannot  but  admire  the 
splendid    efforts    which    Superintendent    Pratt 


NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND.     (NEW  BUILDING  AT  RIGHT) 


Unions  for  the  blind  in  Europe.  That  is  to 
say,  not  only  is  the  school  the  place  for  the 
training  of  blind  youth,  but  serves  also  as  the 
inspiration   for  the  work  for  adults. 

The  development  of  this  work  for  the  adults 
is  not  conflicting  with  the  education  of  the 
DO}  s  and  girls. 

I  he  last  Legislature  granted  the  use  of  a 
small  sum  of  money  with  which  to  extend  the 
work  throughout  the  state  and  in  a  very  quiet 
way  Mr.  Dow  is  laying  the  foundation  of  ef- 
fective field  work.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
Ohio  and  other  states  he  gave  special  attention 
to  all  forms  of  home  teaching,  and  was  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  work  that  is  be- 
tng  carried  on  for  blind  women  by  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 


and  his  teachers  are  making  to  bring  the  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Blind  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  older  institutions  for  the  sightless 
in  this  country.  The  School  has  been  strug- 
gling along  for  less  than  ten  years  with  meagre 
appropriations,  insufficient  equipment  and 
other  handicaps.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
great  advance  has  been  made  and  the  last 
Legislature  gave  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
building  which  is  now  completed.  Mr.  Pratt 
loses  no  opportunity  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
School  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  from 
the  many  newspaper  clippings  he  sends  us,  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  arousing  much  public  interest 
in  the  work  of  his  school.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  enrolled  a  twelve-year-old  girl  who  is 
undoubtedly   very   capable   with   the  violin  and 
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from  the  newspaper  accounts,  we  infer  that 
her  performances  are  doing  much  missionary 
service  for  the   School. 

NEW  YORK 

State  School  for  the  Blind 

mabel  b.  myers,  correspondent 

The   new   $50,000    kindergarten    building     at 

the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  was 

opened  for  use  on  March  14th.     Thirty  small 

pupils  were  placed  in  the  building,  under  the 

supervision  of  two  matrons  and  two  teachers. 

The  building    stands    about   500   feet   west   of 


plumbing,  marble  finish  and  tiled  floors.  The 
kitchen  is  also  equipped  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  sanitary  in  every  respect.  It  is 
planned,  this  spring  and  summer,  to  beautify 
the  grounds  around  the  building  and  when  this 
is  completed  it  is  expected  that  the  building, 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  center  of  a  large 
open  park  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
state  property,  will  present  a  very  handsome 
appearance.  The  addition  of  this  building  sup- 
plies a  long-felt  want,  and  its  use  will  aid  very 
materially  in  the  care  and  instruction  given 
the  small  children  of  the  school. 


NEW  KINDERGARTEN  BUILDING  OF  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


the  main  school  building.  It  is  Colonial  in 
style,  of  tapestry  brick,  three  stories  in  height, 
and  has  an  abundance  of  windows,  making  the 
rooms  exceptionally  light,  airy  and  sunny,  with 
a  magnificent  view  from  every  window.  The 
lower  floor  consists  of  the  main  hall,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  found  the  two  commodious 
class  rooms  for  the  kindergartners,  at  the  op- 
posite end  the  dining  room  for  pupils  and  offi- 
cers, the  kitchen,  pantries,  and  domestic  sci- 
ence room,  and  on  the  front,  living  rooms  for 
the  teachers,  guest  and  reception  rooms.  On 
the  second  floor  are  two  large  dormitories 
large  enough  to  accommodate  twenty  beds 
each,  bath  rooms,  sleeping  apartments  for  the 
matrons,  and  a  large  combination  play  and 
sewing  room.  On  the  third  floor  are  located 
rooms  for  the  household  force.  The  building 
is  fireproof  throughout.  The  bath  rooms  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  sanitary 


New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
d.  fiske  rogers,  correspondent 

The  Association  has  continued  to  find  the 
new  Lighthouse  of  ever-increasing  help  in  the 
development  of  its  social  phases  of  the  work, 
and  in  making  the  building  a  real  social  center 
and  Settlement  House  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 

This  year  special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
the  physical  culture,  bowling,  dancing  and  skat- 
ing, all  made  possible  in  the  various  quarters 
designed  for  such  purposes. 

The  men  as  well  as  the  women  have  taken 
up  dancing  with  enthusiasm  to  equal  that 
shown  by  sighted  people  everywhere  this  year. 
The  women's  dancing  class  meets  on  Thurs- 
day nights  and  they  have  taken  lessons  in  the 
one  step,  hesitation  waltz,  tango,  etc.  Once 
a  month  they  give  a  dance  and  invite  guests 
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who  have  numbered  over  one  hundred.  Need- 
less to  say  the  music  has  been  furnished  by 
blind  musicians.  The  men's  class  meets  on 
Friday  nights,  and  a  noticeable  improvement 
has  been  shown  in  the  appearance  of  and  the 
deportment  of  the  younger  boys  as  a  result  of 
their  weekly  lessons. 

The  routine  work  of  the  classes  and  indi- 
vidual training  shows  a  marked  growth  over 
last  year  when  we  were  handicapped  by  small 
rooms  in  a  small  building.  In  our  music  de- 
partment we  have  jumped  from  17  to  47  pu- 
pils, and  in  our  classes  for  women  from  49  to 
70.  The  number  of  men  pupils  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  a  corresponding  increase  is  shown 
in  all  of  the  educational  and  social  depart- 
ments. 

DRAMATIC    TRAINING 

After  a  year's  work  with  the  younger  blind 
girls,  Miss  Alma  Guy  (partially  blind),  the 
Camp  Fire  Guardian  who  has  them  in  charge 
on  Saturday  afternoons  at  the  Lighthouse,  felt 
that  they  needed  more  freedom  in  thought  and 
action,  and  has  tried  to  develop  this  by  gen- 
eral discussion  of  subjects  of  interest,  by  self- 
government  and  above  all,  by  acting.  She  has 
felt  that  spontaneous  expression  was  some- 
thing the  children  needed  to  acquire  and  work- 
ed out  her  theories  by  having  them  prepare  a 
little  play.  At  the  first  meeting  the  children 
talked  about  the  theater,  acting,  and  the  par- 
ticular play  they  were  to  give.  At  the  second 
meeting  the  play  was  read  a  number  of  times 
to  instil  the  spirit  of  it  as  a  whole.  Parts 
were  chosen  and  they  all  discussed  how  the 
different  characters  would  act.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  the  children  that  they  go  home  and 
"make  believe"  they  were  "Mirth,"  "Hope"  or 
"Love,'  'or  whatever  part  they  were  to  take. 
At  the  third  meeting  parts  were  dictated  to  the 
girls  and  taken  down  in  Braille,  and  after  that 
they  had  only  three  rehearsals,  the  last  a  com- 
plete  one. 

The  children  worked  their  parts  out  in  a 
most  interesting  way,  and  responded  to  the 
tests  on  their  imagination  much  more  fully 
than  we  had  expected.  When  the  play  day 
came  they  gave  it  in  an  informal  way,  though 
in  costume,  before  their  parents  and  friends, 
and  showed  the  possibilities  in  letting  them 
work  out  m  their  own  fashion  the  ideas  the 
parts  conveyed  to  them.  The  play  given  was 
that  written  for  the  Camp  Fire  groups — called 
"Every  Girl." 


SOCIAL   SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND  BY  THE  BLIND 

The  Women's  Club  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  through  its  Mutual  Aid 
Fund,  tries  to  do  as  much  as  it  can  in  a  phil- 
anthropic way.  It  not  only  sends  fruit,  flow- 
ers and  little  comforts  to  sick  members,  but 
assists  in  a  small  way  cases  brought  to  its  at- 
tention, and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  At  Christmas  time  dinners 
were  sent  out  and  over  one  hundred  toys  were 
dstributed,  through  our  Home  Teachers,  to 
children  in  families  visited  by  them  who  other- 
wise would  have  had  little  to  make  the  day 
bright.  The  Club  raises  money  for  this  pur- 
pose through  its  annual  concert. 

BLIND    MEN'S    IMPROVEMENT    CLUB 

The  Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club  of  New 
York  has,  during  the  past  months,  been  un- 
usually active  in  matters  of  legislation.  It  has 
passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  so-called  Boy- 
Ian  Bill,  providing  that  blind  voters  may  take 
with  them  into  the  voting  booth  a  sighted 
companion  of  their  own  choice  in  addition  to 
the  watchers  appointed  by  the  Election  Board. 
It  has  also  passed  resolutions  urging  upon  the 
New  York  City  Government  the  issuance  of 
$55,000  additional  in  revenue  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  increased  donation 
given  by  the  city  to  its  worthy  and  needy  blind 
citizens.  Representatives  of  its  Legislative 
Committee  have  held  interviews  with  several 
of  the  city  officials  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  Club  was  also  represented  at  a  public 
hearing  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
abrogation  a  privilege  heretofore  enjoyed  by 
the  Aldermen  of  issuing  permits  for  the  news- 
stand within  the  stoop  line.  Following  this 
hearing,  personal  interviews  were  also  had 
and  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  en- 
tered into  with  the  Bureau  of  Permits. 

As  under  recent  legislation  many  of  the 
news-dealing  privileges  will  hereafter  be 
granted  only  on  competitive  bids.  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  has  been  en- 
tered on  the  list  of  those  to  be  notified  of  all 
such  privileges  as  they  may  be  open  to  bid- 
ding. The  Club  is  very  active  along  lines  of 
general  interest  and  has  devoted  a  number  of 
meetings  to  the  discussion  of  trave1  and  items 
of  general  interest,  as  well  as  music.  It  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  its  Annual  Benefit  Con- 
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cert  which  is  to  be  held  in  Aeolian  Concert 
Hall  on  the  8th  of  May,  with  a  strong  list  of 
sightless  artists  aided  by  Mrs.  Edith  Chapman 
Goold,  a   soprano  soloist  of  the  city. 

The  Club  has  also  endorsed  the  bill  recently 
offered  in  the  State  Legislature  making  com- 
pulsory the  labeling  of  all  packages  containing 
wood-alcohol  as  "Poison." 

IOWA 
College  for  the  Blind 

The  first  of  last  January  the  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton  opened  its  session  in  a  build- 
ing which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  has  been 
made  new  from  basement  to  roof.  Superin- 
tendent, faculty,  and  pupils  are  delighted  with 
their  surroundings. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  which  in 
July,  1911,  took  over  the  management  of  this 
institution,  began  its  wTork  in  this  new  field  by 
making  a  practical  study  of  the  problem.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Funk,  Bren- 
ton  and  Leavitt  of  the  board,  and  Messrs. 
Lambert,  Emery  and  Boyd  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  with  Superintendent  Eaton  of  the 
College,  visited  and  studied  some  of  the  leading 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  they  reported  to  the  board  that  while 
Iowa  was  perhaps  getting  more  for  every  dol- 
lar expended  than  the  states  whose  institutions 
they  had  visited  were  getting,  yet  it  was  clear 
that  the  institution  at  Vinton  lacked  not  a  little 
in  equipment  and  other  facilities  if  it  was  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  standards  established  else- 
where. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  building — 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state — was  sadly  out 
of  repair,  that  some  of  the  conditions  obtain- 
ing there  were  unsanitary  and  that  much  new 
and  up-to-date  equipment  should  be  provided. 

It  was  found  also  that  the  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  and  administrative  officers  were  in- 
adequate for  the  service  expected  and  in  some 
cases  actually  rendered. 

The  board  made  a  frank  representation  of 
the  entire  situation  to  the  legislature  and  re- 
quested the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $65,000  for  the  remodeling  and  ex- 
tension of  the  building  and  to  add  to  the  sup- 
port fund  the  sum  of  $8,000  per  annum.  These 
requests  were  granted  and  the  money  thus  ap- 
propriated has  been  wisely  expended. 

The  building  has  been  remodeled  and  made 
modern  throughout.     The  interior  has  been    re- 


arranged so  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-situated,  well-lighted,  and  well-venti- 
lated school  rooms.  The  living  quarters  of  the 
pupils  have  been  arranged1  so  as  to  segregate 
the  sexes  as  completely  as  is  possible  under 
one  roof.  The  teachers'  quarters  have  been 
made  comfortable  and  homelike.  An  entirely 
new  system  of  plumbing,  heating  and  lighting 
has  been  installed.  Composition  floors  have 
replaced  wood  floors  in  all  corridors,  also  in 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Modern  tuning 
rooms,  library,  reading  rooms  and  nurseries 
have  been  provided,  and  for  the  superintendent 
and  his  family  a  commodious  suite  consisting 
of  kitchen,  living  room,  dining  room,  library, 
with  two  bed  rooms  and  private  bath,  together 
with  a  large  living  porch  extending  over  the 
main  veranda.  This  suite  is  approached  by  a 
private  corridor  which  affords  nearly  the  same 
privacy  as  would  an  isolated  residence.  The 
building  has  been  refurnished  in  all  necessary 
particulars,  considerable  new  equipment  added 
and  the  teaching  force  strengthened. 

There  has  been  added  to  the  original  build- 
ing an  auditorium  52  x  70  with  balcony  50  x  30, 
capable  of  seating  about  five  hundred  persons. 
There  is  ample  stage  room  for  all  entertain- 
ments and  a  setting  for  a  pipe  organ. —  (From 
Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Vol.  28, 
No.  6,  Feb.,  1914.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
School  for  the  Blind 
Governor  Hatfield,  of  West  Virginia,  re- 
cently visited  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Rom- 
ney,  and  has  appointed  a  man  as  field  agent  to 
seek  out  the  children  who  ought  to  be  attend- 
ing the  School  for  the  Blind.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  West  Virginia  is  falling  in  line  with 
other  states  which  have  already  recognized  the 
value  of  the  field  worker  to  find  prospective 
pupils.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  agent  will 
also  be  capable  of  taking  a  practical  interest 
in  those  who  have  graduated.  As  field  work 
spreads  through  the  country  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  a  very  important  func- 
tion of  a  field  officer  is  to  render  practical  as- 
sistance to  those  who  have  left  the  fostering 
care  of  the  institution. 

Wheeling  Association  for  the  Blind 
In  November,  1913,  a  group  of  blind  persons 
and  their  friends  met  at  the  office  of  the  As- 
sociated  Charities   in  Wheeling  and  organized 
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the  Wheeling  Association  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Kraft,  to  whose  kind  thought  the  or- 
ganization owes  its  existence,  was  elected 
President.  The  first  work  of  the  organization 
was  to  arrange  for  a  weekly  meeting  which 
resolved  itself  into  an  informal  series  of  en- 
tertainments, which  have  been  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  blind. 

The  Association  has  also  taken  a  practical 
interest  in  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the 
blind  of  the  vicinity  and  has  stimulated  busi- 
ness for  a  piano  tuner,  a  broom  maker  and 
women  who  are  capable  of  making  attractive 
articles  in  their  homes.  In  April,  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  arranged  for  a  sale  in  one 
of  Wheeling's  leading  stores.  The  Sales  Agent 
of  the  Commission  with  a  supply  of  articles 
conducted  a  sale  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  carried  on  throughout  Ohio.  At  the  same 
time  the  preference  in  sales  was  given  to  the 
things  that  were  made  by  the  blind  in  Wheeling 
and  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Commission,  gave  several  ad- 
dresses in  the  city  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  local  Association.  The  ladies 
who  are  responsible  for  the  undertaking  are 
hopeful  that  their  endeavor  will  grow  into  a 
practical  organization  for  aiding  the  blind  in 
their  part  of  the  state. 

WISCONSIN 
Association  for  the  Blind 
carrie  b.  levy,  correspondent 
Two  years  ago   the  members  of  the   Social 
Science  Club  realizing  what  infinite  happiness 
is  derived  by  the  sightless  from  the  hearing  of 
good  music,  resolved  to  form  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  to  the  blind  citizens 
of   Milwaukee   tickets    for   the  numerous   con- 
certs   and   operas    given    here    throughout    the 
year. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  various  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  many 
contributors,  2000  tickets  have  been  received 
and  distributed  within  the  past  two  years. 

That  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  kindliness  is 
predominant  in  the  giving  of  these  tickets  by 
the  various  organizations  and  theatrical  com- 
panies, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  discrimina- 
tion has  ever  been  made  regarding  the  location 
of  the  seats,  as  is   done  in   some  other  cities, 


and   our   sightless   friends   have   received  first 
consideration. 

It  seems  fitting  that  due  recognition  be  given 
those  friends  of  the  blind  who  have  remained 
content  in  doing,  especially  Mrs.  Clara  Bowen 
Shepard,  Miss  Rose  Phillips,  and  members  of 
the  West  Side  Turn  Verein,  MacDowell  Club, 
Marquette  Conservatory  of  Music,  Wisconsin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Maennerchor,  A-Ca- 
pella,  Arion,  Shubert,  Majestic,  Davidson, 
United  Singing  Societies,  Milwaukee  Musical 
Society,  Catholic  Choral  Society,  Lyric  Glee 
Club,  Milwaukee  Liederkranz,  and  Anonymous 
— Auditorium  Sunday  afternoon  concerts. 

The  members  of  the  Social  Science  Club  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  more  sightless 
people  in  the  city  who  should  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  these  free  tickets,  and  hope  that  anyone 
who  wishes  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  those 
receiving  tickets  will  send  their  name  and  ad- 
dress to  the  Wisconsin  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

MISSOURI 

School  for  the  Blind 

supt.  s.  e.  green,  correspondent 

Misses  Lenah  Hill  and  Geneva  Koennker, 
pupils  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
passed,  with  high  honors,  the  examination  for 
the  certificate  of  the  State  Music  Teachers' 
Association.  The  Examining  Board,  Prof.  E. 
R.  Kroeger  and  Prof.  Nathan  Sacks,  expressed 
themselves  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  excel- 
lent technic  and  thoroughness  exhibited  by  the 
young  ladies  in  the  required  subjects. 

These  young  ladies  have  three  more  years 
of  study  in  piano  before  completing  the  course 
required  for  graduation  at  the  Missouri  School. 

The  Wenonah  and  Magnolia  Camp  Fire  Girls 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  gave  an 
entertainment  in  the  Girls'  Gymnasium  Febru- 
ary 21.  The  program  consisted  of  a  paper  set- 
ting forth  the  aims  of  the  Camp  Fire  organi- 
zation, a  play  "Everygirl,"  and  an  Indian  dance 
followed  by  the  Camp  Fire  Council.  The  lit- 
tle play  was  beautifully  staged  and  rendered. 
The  Council  was  most  realistically  depicted  by 
the  girls  in  their  Camp  Fire  costumes  sur- 
rounding the  wood  fire. 

The  two  guardians,  Misses  Merick  and  Hop- 
kins, invited  the  other  Camp  Fires  of  the  city 
to  attend.     The  hall  was  crowded. 

One  good  feature  of  the  Camp  Fire  organiza- 
tion is  that  every  girl  from  our  school  will 
have  a  point  of  contact  with  the  girls  of  her 
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age  in  her  home  town  when  she  returns  home 
for  the  summer.  Being  so  well  versed  in  its 
crafts  she  can  take  her  place  with  the  sighted 
girls  of  her  own  community. 


The  pupils  in  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  3815  Magnolia  avenue,  on  March  7  gave 
their  first  "Camp  Fire"  entertainment  before  a 
large  crowd  of  their  friends. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  short  play,  "Everygirl,"  in  which 
the  principal  role  was  portrayed  by  Miss  Flora 
Clasby. 

The  parts  of  Hope,  Mirth,  Wealth,  Beauty, 
Knowledge,  Work,  Health  and  Love  were 
taken  by  Misses  Irene  Fross,  Fay  Baker,  Nellie 
McChesney,  Lena  Hall,  Eleanor  Schunmann, 
Ruth  Haynes,  Olive  Waters,  Geneva  Koennker 
and  Ella   Mason,   respectively. 

Several  new  dances  were  introduced  by  the 
girls,  among  them  being  the  "lovers'  glide" 
and  the  "mountain  climb."  A  short  paper, 
explaining  the  object  of  the  "Camp  Fire"  or- 
ganization, which  is  akin  to  the  Boy  Scouts, 
was  read  from  the  Braille  by  Miss  Ella  Mason. 
—  (From  The  St.  Louis  Republic,  March  8, 
1914.) 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  Association  for  the  Blind 

Concentration  of  the  State's  work  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  under  the  New  Jersey  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  for  that  body  was 
urged  in  two  resolutions  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  February  25. 

Commissioner  C.  R.  Dieffenbach,  of  the  State 
Commission,  in  his  remarks  stated  that  the 
Commission  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  do  what  he  consid- 
ered the  most  vital  part  of  the  work,  that  of 
home  teaching. 

The  resolution  on  the  unification  of  the  work 
for  the  blind,  which  was  offered  by  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, stated  in  the  preamble  that  at  present  the 
work  was  divided  between  the  Governor,  the 
Commissioner  of  Charities,  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  seri- 
ously hampered  effective  work.  The  resolu- 
tion then  continued : 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  New  Jersey  State 


Association  for  the  Blind,  petition  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  this  Association,  Chairman, 
Judge  Harry  V.  Osborne,  to  codify  the  laws 
of  the  State  relating  to  the  blind  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  unify  the  State  work  for  the 
blind  under  the  direction  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commission   for  the  Blind." 

It  was  stated  that  Judge  Osborne  had  al- 
ready begun  the  work  of  codification.  The 
resolution  will  be  presented  to  the  legislature. 

The  resolution  asking  for  the  increase  of 
the  State  Commission's  appropriation  was  of- 
fered by  A.  W.  MacDougal,  who  stated  that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  approval  of  the  request 
made  by  the  Commission  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  for  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  instead  of  the 
$7,000  which  the  Commission  was  given  when 
the  last  appropriation  was  made. — (From  The 
Newark  Star,  February  26,  1914.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  South  Carolina  legislature  which  has 
just  adjourned  appropriated  $40,046.98  for 
maintenance,  improvements,  etc.,  and  $30,000 
for  a  primary  building  for  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind. 

The  School  was  very  much  crowded  in  all' 
departments  and  this  new  building  will  relieve 
this  congestion  and  allow  the  children  to  be- 
separated  from  the  grown-up  boys  and  girls. 

Work  will  begin  on  this  new  building  as 
soon  as  an  architect  can  be  secured  and  bids- 
received.  While  the  sum  given  will  not  be 
enough  to  build,  equip,  and  furnish  the  build- 
ing, the  next  legislature  will  doubtless  furnish 
the  rest  of  the  money  by  the  time  it  is  needed. 

Under  the  State  Constitution  the  School  for 
the  Blind  is  placed  under  "Penal  and  Chari- 
table" institutions.  Owing  to  this  constitu- 
tional classification  the  school  has  been  visited 
and  inspected  by  the  committee  on  such  insti- 
tutions sent  out  by  the  legislature  each  year. 
The  work  of  the  school,  however,  had  placed  it 
under  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State 
and  reports  were  made  to  this  department  and 
the  school  appropriation  came  under  this  head. 

The  legislature  which  has  recently  adjourned 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  asking  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  to  vote  this  summer  upon  the 
question  of  changing  the  Constitution  on  this 
point.     If  this  change  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
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people  of  South  Carolina,  and  surely  it  will  be, 
all  penal  and  charitable  ideas  in  connection 
with  the  School  will  be  abandoned. 

At  the  same  time  the  name  will  be  changed 
from  '"The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  the  Dumb  and  the 
Blind"  to  "The  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

We  feel  that  these  two  steps  will  result  in 
good  to  the  School  and  to  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  of  the  State. —  (Extracts  from  The  Pal- 
metto Leaf,   March  21,   1914.) 

CANADA 

Montreal  School  for  the  Blind 
A  party  of  blind  children  from  the  Montreal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Sherbrooke  Street  West, 
Xotre  Dame  de  Grace,  paid  a  visit  Thursday 
night  to  the  Old  Folks  Home,  Longue  Pointe, 
and  gave  a  splendid  entertainment,  under  the 
direction  of  Principal  Gray. 

The  program  consisted  of  selections  by  the 
orchestra,  songs,  recitations,  mandolin,  cornet, 
piano  and  organ  solos  and  duets. 

Through  the  generosity  of  several  friends 
of  the  blind,  cake  and  coffee  were  served. — 
(From   The  Montreal  Herald,  April  3,   1914.) 

Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind 
It  was  decided  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  held  Friday  evening,  March  12,  at  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  to  open,  by  the  first  of  May,  a  broom 
factory  for  the  blind  of  the  city,  where  they 
may  learn  a  trade  and  be  self-supporting.  To- 
wards this  object  there  is  already  in  the  treas- 
ury over  $1,000,  and  the  members  decided  to 
start  immediately  to  raise  another  $2,000  by  the 
end  of  March.  There  were  several  volunteers 
to  do  this,  among  them  being  Mrs.  A.  Horton, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Cox  and  Deputy  Magistrate  Ask- 
with,  who  presided  during  the  evening's  meet- 
ing. 

A  good  report  of  the  year's  work  was  given 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  Woollcombe,  which 
showed  that  the  membership  had  increased 
greatly  during  the  last  year  and  greater  inter- 
(  St  has  been  taken  by  the  blind  themselves.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  were  present  at  the 
meetings,  a  fact  which  was  very  gratifying 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  how  hard 
it  is  for  them  to  get  there. 

During  the  past  summer  a  visit  was  paid  (lie 
Association  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lavton,  of 


Montreal.  Mr.  Lavton,  who  is  the  founder  of 
the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  gave 
an  address  at  that  time  on  the  work  done  in 
Montreal  and  the  successful  broom  factory  in 
that  city.  As  a  result  of  this  it  was  definitely 
decided  to  open  a  broom  factory  in  Ottawa. 

The  Helen  Keller  lecture  last  fall  netted 
about  $572.80  towards  this  object. 

Last  summer  broom  corn  was  successfully 
grown  at  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa 
and  150  pounds  were  sent  to  the  broom  fac- 
tory in  Montreal.  From  this  whisks  have  been 
made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  Ottawa 
broom  factory  is  established  much,  if  not  all, 
of  the  material  used  will  be  grown  in  Canada. 
— (From  The  Ottawa  Evening  Journal,  March 
13,  1914.) 

CHINA 
Hankow 
Our  friend,  Mr.  George  A.  Clayton,  who 
provided  us  with  such  an  interesting  account, 
in  the  last  issue'of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blidd, 
of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  at  The 
David  Hill  School  for  the  Blind  at  Hankow, 
has  returned  to  China  and  has  just  sent  out 
one  of  his  circular  letters  to  the  friends  of  his 
school.  Those  of  us  who  live  on  this  side  of 
the  globe  cannot  refrain  from  being  amazed 
to  find  the  following  paragraph  in  his  state- 
ment : 

"The  event  of  outstanding  importance  since 
my  return  was  a  Conference  that  was  held  at 
Shanghai.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware  that  ours  is  by  no  means  the  only 
School  for  the  Blind  in  China,  nor  is  it  the 
largest.  There  are  schools  that  teach  in  Man- 
darin Chinese  in  Peking,  Shanghai,  Changsha 
and  other  places,  and  there  are  very  important 
schools  that  teach  in  Cantonese  and  other  dia- 
lects. Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  unification  of  our  methods  of  teaching  the 
Chinese  Braille,  but  there  has  been  much 
thought  about  such  a  step  and  some  of  us  have 
been  praying  earnestly  for  its  accomplishment. 
You  must  remember  that  in  the  old  days — and 
they  did  not  end  much  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago,  for  new  China  is  very  new — postofHces 
did  not  exist  to  any  extent  inland  and  that 
railways  were  only  beginning  to  be  developed. 
The  inevitable  result  was  that  good  Christian 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  dupli- 
cated many  pieces  of  work.  In  these  days 
when  we  travel  more  quickly,  and  meet  more 
often  and  when  the  ramifications  of  the  post- 
office  put  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  close 
touch,  the  process  of  unification  is  proceeding 
apace  in  many  lines  of  missionary  activity.  So 
a  suggestion  was  made  that  the  heads  of  the 
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various  Schools  for  the  Blind  which  teach  in 
Mandarin  should  meet  and  unify  their  sys- 
tems. I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  we 
faced  the  meeting  with  some  trepidation.  But 
we  came  away  from  it  feeling  that  God  had 
led  us  and  knowing  that  what  had  seemed  like 
insuperable  difficulties  had  simply  become  op- 
portunities for  a  little  cross-bearing." 

Indeed,  we  hardly  supposed  that  the  "type 
question'  was  so  burning  a  topic  with  our 
friends  in  that  nation  of  vast  numbers.  If  we 
substitute  the  names  of  American  cities  in  the 
above  paragraph,  very  little  imagination  is  re- 
quired to  suppose  that  the  writer  was  speak- 
ing of  conditions  that  obtain  in  United  States. 
Of  course  postoffices  have  existed  all  over  the 
American  continent  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is 
only  since  the  franking  privilege  has  been 
granted  within  the  past  few  years  that  books 
for  the  blind  have  been  transported  free 
throughout  this   country. 

Shanghai 

From  a  recent  letter  from  another  of  our 
friends  in  China,  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese 
Blind,  Shanghai,  we  have  heard  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conference  above  mentioned,  a 
"Union  Braille  System"  has  been  adopted  for 
schools  where  Manadrin  is  taught,  thus  mak- 
ing one  system  where  four  were  in  use  before. 
Mr.  Fryer  concludes  with  the  interesting  state- 
ment: "We  are  also  planning  for  a  Confer- 
ence of  the  Workers  among  the  Blind  in  China, 
Japan  and  Corea  to  be  held  during  the  Sum- 
mer." Those  of  us  who  are  working  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  think  that  we  have 
long  distances  to  go  to  attend  conferences  on 
this  continent,  but  it  is  evident  that  workers  for 
the  blind  in  the  East  are  preparing  to  take 
even  longer  journeys  in  this  world-wide  move- 
ment to  unify  efforts  for  aiding  the  blind  and 
preventing  blindness. 

ENGLAND 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
On  Thursday,  March  19,  the  new  building 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  (hith- 
erto known  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association)  was  opened  by  His  Majesty  the 
King,  accompanied  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Their  Majesties,  attended  by  their  suite,  ar- 
rived punctually  at  3  :30,  and  were  received  by 
Dr.  Ranger,  Chairman,  and  the  members  of 
the  Council,   among  whom  it   was   of  sad  yet 


grateful  interest  to  recognize  Miss  Armitage, 
the  daughter  of  the  great  and  good  Founder. 
Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  commonly  called  the 
Friend  of  the  Blind,  whose  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  well-known  letters  B.  and 
F.  B.  A.,  and  is  perpetuated  in  the  Armitage 
Hall,  in  which  the  opening  ceremony  took 
place.  Miss  Doris  Armitage,  his  granddaugh- 
ter, presented  a  bouquet  to  the  Queen  on  her 
Majesty's  arrival.  A  guard  of  honor  of  blind 
boy  Scouts  from  Worcester  College  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  hall.  An  address  was  read  by 
the  Chairman,  to  which  His  Majesty  graciously 
replied,  and,  after  that,  was  pleased  to  declare 
the  building  open.  The  Bishop  of  London 
then  offered  prayer,  and  a  select  choir  from 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  sang  Stanford's  Motet,  "Glorious 
and  Powerful  God,"  after  which  their  Majes- 
ties left  the  Armitage  Hall  and  were  conducted 
over  the  factory,  graciously  signing  their 
names  in  the  visitors'  book  before  their  de- 
parture. Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  gave 
a  recital  on  the  organ  prior  to  the  opening 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme,  Mus. 
Bac,  Oxon,  did  the  like  at  its  conclusion. — 
(From  The  Blind,  April,  1914.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentine  Republic 

Senor  J.  Perez  Mendoza  has  been  doing  yeo- 
man service  for  the  blind  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  For  some  time  he  has  been  study- 
ing institutions  and  organizations  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  as  a  result  of  his  practical 
endeavors,  a  bill  has  been  passed  which  creates 
the  Argentine  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The 
outline  for  the  departments  which  are  to  be 
included  under  the  one  board  of  management 
has  been  sent  to  experts  in  various  countries 
and  shows  how  comprehensive  the  future  in- 
stitution is  to  be.  Under  the  institution's 
Board  of  Management  will  be  operated  a  kin- 
dergarten, elementary,  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools,  a  gymnasium,  a  plant  for  the 
production  of  embossed  books,  a  library,  work- 
shops, houses  for  the  workpeople  and  their 
families,  a  consulting  room  where  free  advice 
will  be  given  about  the  eyes,  and  pensions. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  man  like  Senor  Mendoza  to  take  such  a 
practical  and  persistent  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  blind  countrymen. 
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MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  AND  BOOKS  ON  THE  BLIND  PUBLISHED  FROM 

JANUARY-MARCH,   1914 


American  Magazine,  February,  1914:  Finger 
test  of  literature,  reading  with  the  fingers 
gives  some  interesting  conclusions  about 
books,  by  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis,  pp.  23-25. 
Illustrated.  (Written  by  the  author  of 
"Fran,"  who  learned  and  is  reading  Braille 
to  save  his  eyes,  although  not  really  blind.) 

Braille  shorthand;  being  a  revision  of  the  Bir- 
mingham system  of  embossed  shorthand. 
42  pp.  London,  1913.  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association. 

Curtil,  Dr.  Andre.  Les  aveugles.  Lyon,  1913. 
Henri  Georg,  36  Passage  de  1'  Hotel-Dieu. 
(Written  by  a  young  doctor,  who  has 
worked  among  the  blind  and  who  has  been 
hailed  as  a  new  Maeterlinck.) 

Harper's  Magazine,  March,  1914:  Suite  num- 
ber nineteen,  by  William  Hamilton  Os- 
borne,    pp.   534-547.     Illustrated,    (fiction). 

Literary  Digest,  January  17,  1914:  When 
Helen  Keller  met  Montessori.  pp.  134, 
135,  137. 

Literary  Digest,  February  7,  1914.  Pulitzer  as 
a  judge  of  men.     pp.  285-287. 

Librarian  and  Book  World,  January,  1914. 
News  from  the  blind  world,     pp.  218. 

Librarian  and  Book  World,  March,  1914. 
News  from  the  blind  world,     pp.  308. 

Metropolitan,  January  and  February,  1914 : 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  reminiscences  of  a  secre- 
tary, by  Alleyne  Ireland,  pp.  37-39:  49- 
51.  Illustrated.  (Commenced  in  the  De- 
cember number  and  concluded  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Metropolitan.) 

New  York  Public  Library :  annual  report,  1913. 
Work  for  the  blind,  pp.  64.  (New  York 
City.) 

New  York  Times,  January  4,  1914 :  Morrison 
Heady,  famous  deaf-blind  poet,  issues  new 
books  at  84.     p.  13.     Portrait. 


Our  Dumb  Animals,  Boston,  January,  Febru- 
ary, March,  1914:  The  fate  of  a  dapple 
fawn;  Wild  hearts  in  winter  homes;  The 
family  of  Bob-white,  by  Clareence  Hawkes, 
being  the  last  three  of  six  articles  of  ad- 
venture in  field  and  forest. 

Outlook,  New  York,  January  24,  1914:  By- 
ways of  library  work,  by  Sarah  Comstock. 
pp.  200-205.  Illustrated.  (Containing  ref- 
erences to  the  work  that  libraries  are  do- 
ing for  the  blind.) 

Pictorial  Review,  January,  1914:  "The  blind 
way,"  by  Sarah  Comstock.  pp.  16-17.  Il- 
lustrated. (An  account  of  the  present 
movement  for  the  adult  blind,  especially  in 
New  York  City.) 

Survey,  February  28,  1914 :  Family  life  not 
homes ;  from  the  report  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Commission  for  the  Blind,     p.  676. 

Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review,  January, 
1914 :  Pennsylvania ;  an  act  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,     pp.  50-52. 

Villey,  Pierre.  Le  monde  des  aveugles :  essai 
de  psychologic  352  pp.  Paris,  1914. 
Ernest  Flammarion,  rue  Racine,  26. 


Important!  All  workers  for  the  blind 
should  subscribe  to  the  following! 
The  Blind.  A  quarterly  magazine  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind,  by  Henry  J. 
Wilson,  Secretary,  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  53  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.  W.,  England.  Price,  27  cents 
per  annum,  post  free. 
The  Braille  Review.  A  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind,  with 
which  is  incorporated  "The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,"  the  organ  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Price,  25  cents  per 
annum,  post  free.  Printed  at  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  (formerly  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association), 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  Eng- 
land. 


HELPS  FOR  THE  MOTHER  OF  A  BLIND  CHILD 


By  AMY  K.  HALFPENNY, 

Instructor,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


You  may  not  be  the  mother  of  a  blind  child, 
but,  sometime,  in  the  course  of  your  experi- 
ence as  mother,  teacher,  social  worker,  nurse, 
physician,  church  worker,  or  even  in  the  pur- 
suit of  business,  you  must  find  an  opportunity 
of  passing  this  message  on  to  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  primarily  intended. 

In  addressing  myself  directly  to  the  mother 
whose  child  has  been  blind  from  birth  or  early 
infancy,  I  would  say,  first  of  all:  be  comforted. 
The  fate  of  your  child  is  not  so  hopeless  as  it 
may  seem.  A  noble  army  of  men  and  women 
has  gone  before  and  cleared  for  him  a  path- 
way to  the  light.  Strive  diligently  to  over- 
come your  own  disappointment  in  the  fact  that 
this  child  is  unlike  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
or,  if  an  only  child,  school  yourself  to  refrain 
from  comparing  him  with  your  neighbor's 
child.  These  tendencies,  though  altogether  nat- 
ural, are  entirely  selfish :  you  grieve  that  your 
child  is  not  as  you  would  have  him,  forgetting 
that  he  must,  after  all,  work  out  his  own 
identity.  Study  your  blind  child,  and  you  will 
learn  that,  if  appealed  to  through  the  other 
senses,  he  is  not  so  different  from  other  chil- 
dren as  you  may  think. 

You  hold,  before  the  baby  with  sight,  bright- 
colored  objects  to  attract  his  attention,  reach 
your  hands  to  him  to  indicate  your  intention 
of  taking  him  up,  and  smile  upon  him  to  show 
your  mother  love.  Substitute  a  bell  or  rattle 
for  the  bright  ball,  speak  to  the  blind  baby  as 
you  approach  him,  take  his  hand  or  kiss  his 
cheek,  and  let  the  smile  sound  in  your  voice, 
and  you  will  get  the  same  response — the  eager 
grasp  for  the  object,  the  glad  reaching  of  the 
arms,  and  the  soft,  cooing  pleasure  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  taken  to  your  heart.  Talk  mucn 
to  your  baby,  sing  to  him,  and  let  him  handle 
as  many  things  as  his  baby  hands  can  hold. 

It  is  in  the  cradle  that  all  sense  training 
really  begins.  A  little  wise  thought  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  playthings  for  a 
baby  without  sight.  Blocks  of  different  shape, 
various  sized  balls  with  bell  inside,  animals 
with  a  variety  of  coverings  such  as  wool,  fur, 
or  hair,  and  dolls  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  will 


entertain  the  baby  that  can  not  amuse  himself 
by  looking  about  him. 

Besides  the  toys  mentioned,  let  the  blind 
child  have  those  that  will  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  hearing,  such  as  bells,  rattles,  or  any  harm- 
less articles  which,  if  brought  together,  will 
produce  some  sound.  Objects  made  of  sweet- 
scented  woods  or  delicately  perfumed  will 
please  his  sense  of  smell. 

When  very  young,  be  careful  not  to  place 
baby's  playthings  beyond  his  reach  and  indicate 
their  position  by  securing  his  attention  while 
placing  them.  Never  leave  him  without  some- 
thing to  handle,  for,  even  the  baby  mind,  if  left 
without  stimuli  from  the  senses,  will  become 
dull,  and  the  tiny,  idle  hands  will  find  their 
way  constantly  to  baby's  eyes,  forming  an  ob- 
jectionable habit  which  all  subsequent  training 
will  fail  to  overcome.  Use  every  precaution 
to  prevent  your  child's  acquiring  any  peculiar 
mannerisms  which  may  set  him  apart  from  his 
fellows  when  he  grows  older.  These  habits 
may  be  more  easily  avoided  than  corrected; 
and  babyhood  is  the  time  to  start  your  child 
aright. 

When  the  child  begins  to  talk,  teach  him  to 
name  his  playthings,  and,  you  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  he  is  able  to  distinguish  the  objects, 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  readily  by  touch. 
Assist  him  to  associate  the  voices  of  persons 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  with  some 
name — for  the  voice  must  be  to  him  as  the 
face  to  a  child  with  sight,  and  he  can  not  be- 
gin too  early  to  learn  people  in  this  way.  All 
these  things  a  blind  child  will  do  naturally — 
provided  his  physical  and  mental  condition  is 
normal — but  a  little  intelligent  direction  will 
greatly  aid  his  development. 

Teaching  the  child  without  sight  to  walk  re- 
quires not  only  the  mother's  patience,  but  per- 
sistent urging  on  her  part.  While  he  has  the 
same  instinct  to  walk  as  other  children,  he 
has  not  the  same  incentive.  Not  being  aware 
of  the  fact  that  his  playthings  lie  within  a  few 
baby  steps,  the  blind  child  is  perfectly  content 
to  remain  quietly  where  he  is ;  but,  if  you  in- 
dicate their  position,  and  insist  that  he  come 
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for  his  toys,  he  will  eventually  make  some 
feeble  effort  to  reach  them.  Thus,  a  great  deal 
of  insistence  and  encouragement  is  necessary 
to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  desire  to 
move  about ;  for,  it  is  only  when  the  blind 
child  begins  to  walk  that  he  learns  that  his 
world  stretches  beyond  the  reach  of  his  chubby 
arm. 

This  child  must  find  out  for  himself  the 
position  of  the  furniture  to  which  the  sighted 
baby  has  unconsciously  become  accustomed. 
Then,  too,  he  is  denied  the  assurance  of  the 
nearby  chair,  for  he  is  not  conscious  of  its 
presence  until  he  has  reached  it.  Lead  the 
child  about  by  the  hands ;  let  him  follow  the 
edge  of  a  couch  or  bed,  or  clear  a  space  along 
the  wall  and  persuade  him  to  come  to  you  by 
steadying  his  timid  steps  by  holding  fast  to 
some  substantial  object.  Speak  to  him  con- 
stantly, that  he  may  be  assured  of  your  near- 
ness. As  the  child  gains  confidence,  introduce 
him  gradually  to  new  parts  of  the  room,  but 
do  not  place  him  in  too  many  strange  situa- 
tions until  he  moves  about  with  comparative 
ease. 

Be  careful  of  the  position  of  limbs  and  body : 
insist  upon  the  head  being  held  up — holding 
the  hand  under  the  chin,  if  necessary  at  first. 

When  walking  has  been  successfully  mas- 
tered, every  effort  should  be  exerted  to  secure 
confidence.  The  blind  child  should  be  encour- 
aged to  romp  with  brothers  or  sisters,  or  with 
father  or  mother,  for  he  will  be  slow  to  move 
about  of  his  own  accord.  Give  him  space  and 
tempt  him  to  run,  especially  out-of-doors.  He 
will  soon  learn  his  way  about  a  yard,  if  allowed 
freedom,  and  he  may  romp  with  safety  about 
a  gra-sy  lawn.  Encourage  the  child's  develop- 
ment to  be  as  natural  as  possible  by  teaching 
the  children  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  to 
include  him  in  their  play.  Brothers  and  sis- 
ter- may  be  taught  unselfishness  by  being  re- 
quired to  give  some  thought  to  this  child.  Tt  is 
not  excusable  to  allow  a  child  without  sight  to 
sit  quietly  alone  indoors,  simply  because  he  is 
perfectly  content  to  do  so;  he  must  be  roused 
to  activity,  for  in  it  lies  his  salvation.  If  per- 
mitted to  sit  undisturbed,  he  will  acquire  dis- 
agreeable habits  such  as  rocking  the  body,  roll- 
ing the  head,  and  become  stooped  and  fearful 
in  moving  about.  To  be  sure,  he  will  get  falls 
and  bumps  as  he  runs  about,  but.  what  child 
doe-  not?  You  do  not  deny  sighted  children 
their  play  because  of  Mich  slight  injuries.     The 


bruises  will  be  far  more  easily  remedied  than 
the  harmful  results  of  inactivity. 

The  blind  child  requires  more  careful  in- 
struction in  handling  knife,  fork,  and  spoon 
than  his  brothers  and  sisters  because  of  his 
inability  to  imitate  his  elders.  These  lessons 
can  be  most  easily  and  effectually  taught  in 
the  very  beginning,  therefore,  their  teaching 
should  be  done  by  the  mother  by  placing  the 
utensil  in  the  proper  position  in  the  child's 
hand  and  insisting  upon  its  being  held  as 
placed.  This  endeavor  will  require  the  exer- 
cise of  patience  and  perseverance,  but  the  re- 
sults will  be  well  worth  the  effort,  for  they 
will  be  far  more  satisfying  than  much  instruc- 
tion after  bad  habits  are  already  formed. 

Personal  independence  can  be  taught  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  should  begin  with  the 
child's  being  required  to  put  his  playthings  in 
their  proper  place,  and  should  be  closely  fol- 
lowed by  teaching  him  to  aid  in  dressing  him- 
self, at  least  as  much  as  is  expected  of  other 
children  of  th.e  same  age.  It  has  long  ago 
been  demonstrated  that  the  blind  child  can  do 
all  these  things,  but  the  mother  must  believe 
that  he  can  do  them  before  she  can  hope  to 
accomplish  results.  It  is  mistaken  kindness  to 
do  for  the  blind  child  that  which  he  can  do 
for  himself.  A  few  children  who  enter  the 
institutions  for  the  blind  for  instruction  have 
suffered  from  neglect  in  early  childhood,  but  a 
far  greater  number  have  been  equally  harmed 
by  over-attention ;  a  happy  medium  can  be 
struck  by  the  mother's  establishing  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  between  herself  and  her 
child.  She  must  learn  to  control  her  own  im- 
pulse to  do  more  for  this  child  than  is  actu- 
ally required  by  this  special  need,  in  order  that 
he  may  become  as  independent  and  useful  as 
possible  in  later  years. 

The  physical  training  of  a  blind  child  is 
most  imperative,  because  most  important ;  for 
his  dependence  upon  the  other  senses  taxes  the 
nervous  energy  to  a  greater  degree  than  with 
the  normal  child.  Outdoor  exercise  is  the 
most  effective  opposing  force  to  overcome  this 
disadvantage. 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE   BLIND    CHILD. 

The  education  of  every  blind  child  is  its 
own  peculiar  problem,  but  its  absolute  neces- 
sity should  be  fully  recognized  by  every 
thoughtful  parent.  To  deny  this  child  an  edu- 
cation is  to  rob  him  of  his  birthright.     In  this 
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day  of  opportunity  for  all,  there  is  no  pardon- 
able excuse  for  any  child's  growing  up  in  ig- 
norance ;  for,  if  you  are  unable  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  his  instruction,  there  exists,  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  some  legislative  provision 
for  educating  the  blind  children  of  the  state, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  special  school,  or  a 
fund  set  aside  for  their  education  in  the  insti- 
tution of  a  nearby  state. 

In  many  large  cities,  such  as  Chicago,  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Racine, 
Detroit,  and  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  N.  J., 
blind  children  are  today  being  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  Well-trained  special  teachers 
instruct  the  blind  children  in  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus adapted  to  their  needs — teaching  them 
to  read  and  write  some  embossed  system,  to 
manipulate  a  special  arithmetic  slate,  to  follow 
raised  maps,  and  to  manage  a  typewriter.  With 
these  aids  and  the  assistance  of  the  special 
teacher,  the  blind  boy  or  girl  is  enabled  to  re- 
cite side  by  side  with  his  sighted  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  pursue  his  general  education  under 
the  direction  of  the  regular  public  school 
teachers.  While  this  method  is  still  an  ex- 
periment, it  is  heartily  indorsed  by  many  lead- 
ing educators  of  the  blind,  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  the  training  of  the  normal 
child.  By  remaining  at  home,  the  blind  boy  or 
girl  educated  in  the  public  school  escapes  being 
segregated  with  large  numbers  of  children 
similarly  handicapped,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  i'ound  to  be  a  marked  disadvantage. 

The  state  institution  for  the  blind  is  the 
oldest  and  best  equipped  medium  of  education. 
Here,  the  blind  children  of  the  state  are 
brought  together  and,  beginning  with  the  kin- 
dergarten and  proceeding  through  the  primary, 
intermediate,  grammar,  and  high-school  de- 
partments, are  instructed  not  only  in  all  the 
branches  included  in  the  average  public  school 
curriculum,  but, equal  attention  is  devoted  to 
their  physical,  manual,  business,  musical,  and 
social  training.  Every  child  is  encouraged  to 
move  about  freely  and  independently, — to  run, 
to  jump,  to  swim,  to  skate,  and  to  dance, — in 
order  that  ease  and  grace  of  movement  may  be 
secured.  Many  of  the  most  modern  institu- 
tions have  recently  removed  to  suburban  sites, 
where  large  areas  of  ground  are  set  aside  for 
athletics  and  out-door  play,  and  space  and  at- 
tention is  also  given  to  school  gardening.  Do- 
mestic science  is  being  everywhere  introduced 
to    aid   the    girls    in    becoming   helpful    in    the 


home.  The  unceasing  devotion  of  an  earnest 
band  of  educators  has  made  the  modern  school 
for  the  blind  one  of  the  best  equipped  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  country — broad  in  its 
course  of  study,  and  effectual  in  its  results.  It 
is  to  these  special  schools  that  most  of  the 
successful  blind  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

No  parent  of  a  blind  child  can  fail  to  derive 
inspiration  from  a  visit  to  one  of  the  well-es- 
tablished schools  for  the  blind  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  or  a  neighboring  state.  These  in- 
stitutions are  representative  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  and  facilities  for  instructing 
the  blind,  and  a  visit  to  any  one  of  them  is 
heartily  recommended. 

The  complete  course  of  instruction  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  requires  from  eight  to 
twelve  years.  It  is  not  thought  advisable  to 
admit  pupils  before  six  years  of  age,  except 
where  the  home  environment  is  objectionable; 
but,  if  some  thought  is  given  to  the  child's 
training  along^he  lines  outlined  above,  he  may 
remain  at  home  until  eight  years  old.  This 
enables  the  student  to  graduate  at  about  eight- 
een or  twenty,  at  which  age  he  is  more  able  to 
take  up  some  life  work  than  earlier  in  the 
teens.  The  pupil  graduating  from  such  an  in- 
stitution should  be  well  equipped  for  some  field 
of  usefulness,  but  a  supplementary  course  at  a 
college,  normal  school,  university,  or  conserva- 
tory for  the  sighted,  places  the  blind  man  or 
woman  more  nearly  on  a  plane  with  his  com- 
petitors in  the  subsequent  struggle  for  an  in- 
dependent living.  With  such  preparation,  surely 
the  world  must  give  place  to  him  who  earnestly 
desires  to  share  the  labors  of  his  fellowmen. 

Many  fathers  and  mothers  are  reluctant  to 
send  their  blind  son  or  daughter  away  from 
home.  If  such  parents  are  unable  to  supply 
any  other  means  of  education,  such  selfish  ob- 
jections should  be  bravely  overcome  in  justice 
to  the  child,  as  the  greatest  kindness  can  be 
done  by  sending  him  to  an  institution.  Offi- 
cers of  such  schools  heartily  advocate  pupils 
visiting  their  homes  as  often  as  possible,  and 
parents  are  required  to  remove  their  child  in 
vacations.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  alive 
the  child's  interest  in  his  home  while  at  school. 

If,  however,  parents,  who  possess  the  neces- 
sary means,  prefer  to  have  their  child  remain 
at  home,  a  special  teacher  may  be  given  charge 
of  his  education.  Such  an  instructor  should  be 
familiar    with    the    methods    employed    in     the 
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most  up-to-date  schools  for  the  blind.  Super- 
intendents of  nearby  institutions  are  usually 
able  to  recommend  competent  tutors,  or  will  be 
glad  to  allow  an  experienced  teacher  to  ob- 
serve the  work  done  in  the  institution  in  order 
to  acquire  the  special  training  necessary  to 
begin  the  child's  instruction.  The  family  gov- 
ernesss  may,  by  spending  a  few  days  at  a  mod- 
ern school  for  the  blind,  learn  the  use  of  the 
special  appliances  adapted  to  the  needs  of  her 
prospective  pupil.  She  should  master  some 
system  of  raised  print,  and  procure  a  slate  for 
writing  a  punctographic  type.  All  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  may  be  obtained  at  any  institu- 
tion for  beginning  a  child's  instruction  at 
home. 

When  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  is  per- 
fectly mastered,  the  blind  child  may  join  his 
brother  and  sisters  in  the  family  school-room, 
or  enter  a  private  school  for  sighted  children — 
his  tutor  giving  him  the  assistance  required  at 
home,  and  reading  aloud  to  him  the  lessons 
which  are  not  available  in  raised  print.  Many 
excellent  text  books  in  embossed  type  may  now 
be  bought  or  borrowed  from  the  leading  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is 
educated  at  home  should  study  music  and  lit- 
erature— especially  poetry — to  develop  the  aes- 
thetic sense.  Manual  training  should  not  be 
neglected,  the  hand  can  only  be  made  sensitive 
through  constant  use.  Much  attention  should 
be  given  to  physical  culture,  including  dancing, 
to  give  freedom  and  poise  in  walking.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  private  teacher  to 
instruct  the  child  without  sight  in  those  dainty 
social  traits  which  he  may  not  learn  by  imita- 
tion, but  which  are  the  indications  of  good 
breeding.  The  primary  object  of  a  blind  child's 
education  should  be  to  make  him  as  independ- 
ent and  inconspicuous  as  possible :  that  he 
should  be  keen,  alert,  responsive,  and  unre- 
strained is  of  greater  consequence  than  much 
learning  or  exceptional  talent.  To  compete 
with  the  sighted  world,  the  man  or  woman 
without  sight  must  command  its  attention,  its 
confidence,  and  its  respect,  and  should  not 
arouse  its    sympathy. 

FINDING    A    FIELD    OF    USEFULNESS. 

It  is  when  the  blind  student  has  completed 
his  education  that  the  mother  can  be  his  great- 
est help  or  hinderance  to  success.  The  one 
great  lesson  he  will  have  learned  is  that  there 
is  a  place  for  him  in  the  world's  work.     Like 


all  other  graduates,  he  will  emerge  from  the 
state  institution,  the  high-school,  normal-school, 
college,  university,  or  conservatory  with  high 
hopes  and  lofty  aspirations.  He  will  have 
chosen  a  field  in  which  he  desires  to  use  his 
peculiar  talents ;  and,  though  he  has  been  con- 
stantly warned  of  the  pit-falls  that  will  beset 
his  path,  he  is  eager  to  begin  his  struggle  for 
a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  useful.  He  is  ambi- 
tious to  prove  his  ability,  to  become  financially 
independent,  and  to  achieve  some  measure  of 
success  in  his  special  field  of  service.  Because 
he  is  young,  all  things  seem  to  him  possible. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  this  spirit  that  the 
mother  should  be  a  tactful,  sympathetic,  and  en- 
couraging friend.  She  should  believe  in  the 
ability  of  her  child,  for,  is  it  not  enough  that 
he  must  meet  the  doubt  of  the  world?  There 
is  no  more  cruel  wrong  than  to  crush  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  youth;  it  is  like  blight- 
ing the  bloom  of  a  lovely  flower  before  it  has 
had  time  to  mature. 

Unlike  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  blind 
graduate  is  obliged  to  create  a  demand  for  his 
labor.  He  must  break  down  the  barrier  of 
incredulity  and  convince  a  sceptical  public  of 
his  efficiency.  However  talented  or  well  equip- 
ped, he  is  branded  by  his  infirmity  and  reck- 
oned incapable ;  even  the  opportunity  of  justi- 
fying his  claim  is  often  denied,  until  hope 
seems  to  die  in  the  heart  of  the  youthful  aspi- 
rant, and  worthy  ambitions  seem  as  idle 
dreams. 

It  is  in  these  days  of  disappointment,  that 
the  mother  can,  by  her  unfaltering  belief  in  her 
son  or  daughter,  keep  alive  the  wavering  cour- 
age, stimulate  the  failing  confidence,  and 
quicken  the  dying  hope.  Many  are  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  before  the  most  perse- 
vering and  determined  blind  achieve  success, 
but  the  way  may  be  greatly  smoothed  by  the 
constant  assurance  of  one  sympathetic  friend. 
He  who  will  patiently  endeavor  must  eventu- 
ally succeed. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  ambitious 
graduate,  be  it  known  that  blind  men  and  wo- 
men have  succeeded  in  the  past,  and  never  was 
there  greater  opportunity  for  their  leading  use- 
ful lives  than  in  the  present;  and,  to  be  useful 
is  to  be  successful.  The  girl  who  becomes 
helpful  in  the  home  is  as  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion as  he  who  wins  fame  or  acquires  a  fortune. 

Many  avenues  of  employment  are  now  open 
to  the  blind.     Though  the  popular  opinion,  that 
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all  persons  without  sight  are  musical,  is  en- 
tirely unfounded,  many  men  and  women  are 
today  following  the  profession  of  music  as 
teachers,  organists,  concert  players,  and  com- 
posers. Many  young  men  earn  a  livelihood  as 
tuners  of  pianos,  broom-makers,  salesmen, 
conductors  of  private  business,  lawyers,  tutors, 
osteopaths,  and  masseurs,  while  a  few  have 
branched  out  into  some  original  line  of  work 
to  which  their  peculiar  talents  have  seemed 
especially  adapted.  Though  the  field  of  use- 
fulness for  the  blind  girl  is,  of  necessity, 
bounded  by  narrower  limits,  a  large  number  of 
young  women  are  supporting  themselves  as 
telephone  operators,  stenographers,  typewriters, 
teachers,  organists,  singers,  and  a  few  have 
become  successful  masseuses,  while  many 
others  contribute  largely  toward  their  mainte- 
nance by  doing  fancy  work  at  home,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  lessen  the  household  burdens 
by  assisting  in  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties. 
Do  not  these  results  justify  the  education  of 
the  blind?  Even  though  there  may  be  no  need 
of  the  sightless  member  of  a  family  earning  a 
livelihood,  no  individual  should  be  entirely 
without  employment ;  and  he  whose  hand  has 
become  skilled,  whose  mind  has  been  enlight- 
ened, and  whose  soul  has  been  awakened  to  a 
larger  life,  can  not  be  idle.  There  are  books 
to  be  read — which  may  be  borrowed  from  many 
libraries,  and  which  may  be  sent  through  the 
mail  without  postage — music  to  be  practiced, 
letters  to  be  written,  mending  to  be  done, 
fancy  articles  to  be  made,  games  to  be  played, 
such  as  checkers,  dominoes,  chess,  and  cards, 
and  many  social  functions  to  be  performed. 
Indeed,  an  intelligent  blind  person  should  be 
able  to  participate  in  almost  all  the  daily  occu- 
pations and  enjoyments  of  the  family.  Refer- 
ence to  his  affliction  should  be  avoided  by  word 
and  act,  in  order  that  self-consciousness  may 
Ik-  destroyed;  for,  it  is  only  so  far  as  the  man 
or  woman  without  sight  is  treated  as  a  fellow 
being  that  he  or  she  may  hope  to  acquire  social 
poise. 


While  this  article  has  traced  the  training 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  the  writer  would  not 
be  understood  to  regard  the  continuance  of  the 
education  of  one  losing  the  sight  in  childhood, 
adolesence,  or  adult  life  of  less  importance; 
indeed,  to  arrest  an  intellectual  development 
is  a  graver  wrong  than  to  prevent  its  begin- 
ning. It  is  like  stunting  the  growth  of  a  prom- 
ising plant  by  denying  it  proper  nourishment. 

The  child  or  youth  stricken  blind  during  his 
attendance  at  public  or  private  school,  may, 
after  he  has  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
physical  shock  of  such  a  calamity,  be  placed  in 
an  institution  for  the  blind,  or  may  continue 
his  education  in  any  one  of  the  methods  before 
described.  He  will  be  greatly  aided  by  his 
having  seen  during  the  early,  impressionable 
age,  for  his  memory  will  retain  the  visual 
image  of  objects  which  he  must  learn  to  know 
by  touch ;  and  he  will  possess  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  color,  perspective,  space,  landscape,  the 
sky,  and  relative  form  than  can  ever  be  con- 
veyed to  one  who  has  never  seen.  The  writer 
is  deply  grateful  for  the  vivid  impressions  of 
the  visual  world  retained  in  her  memory  from 
early  childhood,  and  her  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  blind  is  authority  for  the  statement,  that 
to  have  seen,  even  until  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age,  is  a  decided  advantage  throughout  life. 

While  it  is  not  customary  to  admit  adults  to 
the  schools  for  the  blind  as  regular  students, 
many  institutions  provide  temporary  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  must  become  adjusted  to  a 
new  condition,  and  many  states  and  private  or- 
ganizations support  Home  Teachers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes, 
to   render  encouragement  and   instruction. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  these  few  words  of 
comfort,  encouragement,  and  counsel — sug- 
gested by  the  writer's  experience  as  a  blind 
child,  a  student,  and  a  teacher  of  the  blind — 
will  eventually  reach  some  mother  who  will 
profit  by  their  message,  that  they  are  hereby 
set  down.  If  one  mother  derives  benefit  from 
their  perusal,  they  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain. 


EDITOR'S  XOTE. — Reprints,  in  pamphlet  form  at  nominal  cost,  are  being-  pre- 
pared of  the  foregoing  article  together  with  "Suggestions  for  the  Blind  and  Their 
Friends,"  which  appealed  in  the  October,  191?.,  issue  of  this  Magazine.  The  rela- 
tive cost  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  edition.  Every  school  and  organization 
for  the  blind  ought  to  have  a  liberal  supply  of  these  pamphlets.  If  ordered  in 
sufficient  quantity  the  imprint  of  your  organization  will  be  used  upon  the  cover. 
Please  notify  us  at  once  how  main'  copies  you  desire  so  that  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  may  be  furnished. 


AMERICAN  MISSION  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  BOMBAY 


By  ANNA  L.  MILLIARD,  Supt. 


Editor's  Note. — Those  of,  us  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Miss  Millard  when  she  was  last  in  the 
United  States  have  followed  with  keen  interest  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Mission  in  carrying  on  its 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Bombay.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  there  are  said  to  be  over  half  a  million  blind 
persons  in  the  Indian  Empire,  one  realizes  what  a 
stupendous  problem  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
help  the  blind  in  India  have  before  them. 

The  American  Mission  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Bombay  was  started  in  the  famine  year  of 
1900  with  three  little  children.  During  that 
terrible  year,  Government  officials  and  mis- 
sionaries did  much  to  save  life  but  were  un- 
able to  save  from  blindness  and  many  other 
evil  results  which  followed  the  famine. 

The  need  for  such  a  school  as  ours  was 
therefore  all  the  more  apparent  and  secured 
much  encouragement  from  English  and  other 
intelligent  classes,  from  the  very  beginning. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls  have  se- 
cured more  or  less  training  during  these  years, 
a  large  number  of  the  earlier  pupils,  however, 
died  as  a  result  of  the  famine.  Our  present 
number  of  children  in  the  school,  of  pupils, 
teachers  and  of  young  men  in  the  cane  work 
shop  is  about  fifty. 


Begging  being  the  one  legitimate  occupation 
of  the  blind  in  this  country,  it  is  all  the  more 
gratifying  to  find  most  of  our  pupils  desirous 
of  honorably  earning  their  own  living.  Our 
cane  work  shop  was  opened  last  year  with  this 
object  in  view  and  the  results  have  been  more 
than  satisfactory.  The  shop  is  away  from  the 
school,  in  a  prominent  street,  where  it  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  where  more 
orders  are  received  than  the  five  blind  lads  can 
fill.  Here  they  are  able  to  earn  their  own  food 
and  rent  and  sometimes  a  little  more  toward 
their  clothing. 

Three  other  lads,  having  studied  to  the  ma- 
triculation examination  in  the  Mission  High 
School,  with  sighted  pupils,  are  now  teaching 
in  primary  schools  for  sighted  children  and 
one  is  teaching  English  in  a  night  school.  Three 
of  these  go  to  their  schools  unaided  and  one 
goes  by  train.  Two  blind  girls  also  teach  in 
primary  schools  for  sighted  children,  going  to 
and  from  their  work  in  company  with  other 
young  women  teachers.  One  young  man  now 
plays    English   music   very   acceptably    for   our 
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church  services  and  one  partially  sighted  lad 
goes  about  with  a  subscription  book. 

Thus,  in  various  ways,  we  are  giving  em- 
ployment to  ten  or  a  dozen  of  our  former  pu- 
pils, over  whom  we  are  still  obliged  to  have 
some  supervision.  We  had  to  overcome  oppo- 
sition and  prejudice  to  accomplish  this,  but  that 
is  the  case  along  many  lines  here  in  India  and 
is  what  we  missionaries  are  here  for. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  have  used  Eng- 


lish Braille  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  have 
prepared  primers  and  other  school  readers  in 
Marathi  Braille,  these  being  stereotyped  for 
us  in  England.  Thus  the  two  languages  are 
taught  and  an  otherwise  very  simple  curricu- 
lum. Much  attention  is  given  to  both  English 
and  Indian  music  and  each  child  is  encouraged 
along  the  lines  for  which  he  seems  best  fitted 
and  helped  to  do  at  least  one  thing  well. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  small  library  of 
good  books  in  English  Braille  and  also  some 
simple  music,  hymns,  voluntaries,  etc. 
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This  work  is  supported,  first,  by  a  Grant  in 
Aid  from  the  Government,  then  by  donations 
and  subscriptions  from  interested  friends  in 
India  and  America ;  also  by  sales  of  work  and 
by  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent. At  present  we  occupy  rented  build- 
ings, the  rent  of  which  has  been  increased  this 
year,  but  an  application  for  site  and  partial 
building  grant  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  in  time  we  hope  to  secure,  by 
this  same  eternal  vigilance,  our  own  permanent 
buildings  and  an  endowment  for  carrying  on 
the  work. 

All  these  results  would  have  been  impossible 
but  for  our  capable  and  sympathetic  staff  of 
Indian  Christian  teachers,  the  immediate  result 
of  Christian  missions.  Another  by-product  of 
this  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  three 
other  blind  schools  in  Western  India  and  the 
overcoming  of  prejudice  against  this  form  of 
work.  Slowly  but  surely  we  shall  overcome 
and  all  things  come  to  those  who  work  and 
wait. 


ORGANIZED  WORK  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF   BLINDNESS   AS 
CARRIED  ON  BY  THE  OHIO  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND* 

By  MISS  MARION  A.  CAMPBELL,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Commission 


The  general  plan  for  organized  work  in  preven- 
jn  of  blindness  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Dmmission  for  the  Blind  includes: 

The  service  of  a  visiting  nurse  in  co-operating 
ith  the  physician  in  securing  proper  home  or 
Dspital  care  for  the  patient. 

The  regulation  and  close  supervision  of  the 
ractice  of  midwives. 

Publicity  through  lectures  and  the  public  press. 

The  basis  of  the  plan  for  nursing  service  is  the 
ssumption  that  there  are  two  groups  of  eye  ail- 
lents  which,  under  the  usual  conditions,  are  likely 
)  result  disastrously.  To  the  largest  of  these 
roups  belong  those  cases  which  the  attending 
hysician  sees  but  once  or  twice  and  in  which  he 
mst  depend  for  daily  treatment  upon  members 
C  the  patient's  family.  Whether  such  patients  re- 
ort  at  a  clinic  or  at  the  office  of  the  physician, 
ley  fail  to  appreciate  the  serious  nature  of  the 
ifficulty,  or  possibly  the  first  treatment  is  painful 
nd  they  neither  report  for  after-treatment,  nor 
o  they  carry  out  the  home  treatment  directed. 

The  most  conscientious  physician  must  lose 
ight  of  such  cases.  Not  only  does  his  effort  in 
heir  behalf  count  as  wasted  energy,  but  the  pa- 
tent is  likely  to  infect  his  immediate  family  with 

communicable  disease;  or  he  is  likely  to  suffer 
efective  sight  or  total  blindness,  although  he  may 
pend  much  of  his  substance  in  a  fruitless  search 
mong  quack  doctors  for  the  reputed  "sure-cure" 
3r  his  particular  trouble. 

The  other  group  of  cases  for  which  nursing 
ervice  has  proven  a  means  of  preventing  serious 
esults,  is  found  in  infants  whose  eyes  become  in- 
ected  later  than  at  the  usual  period  at  which 
Babies'  Sore  Eyes"  makes  its  appearance.  The 
ttending  physician  or  midwife  has  ceased  regular 
isits  but  a  systematic  following-up  of  birth  rec- 
ords, by  a  health  office  inspector  or  a  visiting 
lurse,  reveals  the  case  and  a  nurse  is  dispatched 
o  notify  the  physician  and  treat  under  his  direc- 
ion. 

The  Special   Nurses. 

Under  the  plan  of  the  Commission  the  special 
mrse  is  but  a  specialized  form  of  social  service 
mrse,  her  peculiarity  being  that  she  is  not  limited 


to  service  for  any  particular  hospital  or  physician, 
but  seeks  to  co-operate  with  all  in  following  up 
such  cases  of  critical  eye  conditions  as  neglected 
or  delayed  in  treatment  will  result  in  loss  of  sight. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  effectiveness  of 
such  service  is  altogether  dependent  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  hospital  and  physician.  Cases 
appropriate  for  such  nursing  service  must  be  re- 
ported at  the  outset,  the  physician  recognizing 
that  the  nurse  expects  to  work  under  his  direction 
and  to  carry  out  the  treatment  he  has  prescribed. 
The  creed  of  the  trained  nurse  is  very  rigid  in  this 
particular  and  would  seem  to  leave  no  legitimate 
reason  why  a  physician,  treating  critical  eye  con- 
ditions among  his  charity  or  clinical  patients,  or 
even  among  those  of  his  patients  who  prefer  to 
pay  the  nominal  fee  which  is  within  their  income, 
should  fail  to  avail  himself  of  such  nursing  service. 

The  other  assumption  which  forms  the  basis 
for  this  general  plan  is  that  midwifery  is  practiced 
in  Ohio  largely  by  the  peasant  type  of  midwife, 
whose  general  education  is  nothing  and  whose 
special  preparation  for  her  work  is  the  ignorance 
which  knows  no  fear,  plus  a  few  practical  bedside 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  a  maternal  relative 
who  is  a  midwife.  To  midwives  of  this  type,  the 
early  symptoms  of  the  most  destructive  of  eye  con- 
ditions,, which  in  order  to  avoid  technicalities,  we 
will  call  "Babies'  Sore  Eyes,"  has  no  warning.  It 
is  diagnosed  as  a  cold  and  attributed  to  early  ex- 
posure to  light  or  fresh  air,  and  when  not  left  for 
nature  to  remedy,  is  treated  with  some  harmful 
home  concoction. 

Ignorance  of  Midwives. 
The  midwife  seldom  knows  the  laws  of  the  state 
requiring  her  to  report  such  cases.  She  is  gen- 
erally unacquainted  with  the  board  of  health  and 
its  functions.  The  one  medical  authority  with 
whom  she  is  familiar  is  the  general  practitioner  of 
either  her  own  nationality  or  her  neighborhood. 
To  him  she  resorts  when  the  condition  becomes 
such  that  her  professional  standing  with  the  fam- 
ily or  the  neighborhood  is  questioned,  but  she  usu- 
ally goes  too  late.  While  statistics  show  that  not 
all  cases  of  blindness  from  neglect  of  "Babies' 
Sore  Eyes"  are  attributed  to  midwives,  the  history 
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of  too  many  cases  in  which  blindness  has  been 
averted  by  constant  and  skillful  treatment  after 
the  disease  had  developed,  shows  a  midwife  origi- 
nally in  charge,  but  as  having  been  driven  by  her 
own  fear  or  the  sentiment  of  her  community  to  a 
specialist  or  hospital  for  treatment. 

The  regulation  and  supervision  of  this  type  of 
midwives  is  a  public  duty  in  the  interest  of  many 
more  than  eye  conditions.  In  the  absence  of  pub- 
lic control,  the  Commission  has  resorted  to  the  use 
of  the  police  and  probate  courts  in  prosecutions 
under  the  state  laws  requiring  all  midwives  to 
secure  a  license  to  practice  from  the  State  Medical 
Board  and  requiring  all  midwives  to  report,  within 
six  hours  of  its  appearance,  any  unnatural  condi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  an  infant  in  their  charge.  The 
association  of  the  Commission  with  the  beginning 
of  organized  work  in  Ohio  for  the  Prevention  of 
Unnecessary  blindness  is  a  close  one  as  the  move- 
ment started  in  Cleveland,  a  year  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  present  Commission.  The  first 
nurse  under  the  Commission  was  placed  in  Cleve- 
land to  divide  her  time  between  follow-up  work 
for  adult  eye  cases  and  inspection  of  midwife 
practice.  This  nurse  inaugurated  and  developed 
the  service  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the 
board  of  health. 

Presents  a  Real  Problem. 

Just  so  long  as  statistics  show  that  midwives 
attend  50%  of  all  births  of  the  country  and  75% 
of  births  among  the  poor,  and  that  from  25%  to 
40%  of  all  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  and  Europe  are  blind  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  or  "Babies'  Sore  Eyes,"  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  problems  presented  by  mid- 
wife practice,  as  traditions  of  the  foreign  country 
which  the  midwife  brings  with  her  and  abandons 
under  the  influence  of  public  health  conditions 
which  she  finds  here.  On  the  contrary,  she  finds 
in  the  failure  of  health  bodies  to  inspect  and  regu- 
late her  practice,  an  exemption  from  responsibility 
which  breaks  down  the  standards  which  she  has 
been  obliged  to  maintain  in  the  foreign  country 
from  which  she  came. 

Between  the  months  of  June  and  September  of 
1913,  the  Commission  investigated  in  one  city  cases 
in  the  care  of  seven  midwives,  six  of  whom  were 
licensed,  in  which  nine  infants  were  found  to  have 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  for  which  a  micro- 
scopical diagnosis  showed  the  presence  of  gono- 
cocci  infection.  In  no  case  did  the  midwife  make 
any  attempt  to  report  or  secure  treatment  for  the 
condition.  In  every  case,  however,  information 
concerning  the  condition  reached  a  nurse  in  time 
to  secure  expert  treatment  and  save  sight  in  eight 
and  partial  sight  in  one  case. 


That  the  physician  feels  a  responsibility  in 
prevention  of  infant  blindness  is  very  appar 
from  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  use  of  so 
prophylactic  at  birth  as  a  routine  practice,  ami 
those  who  stand  highest  in  the  profession, 
fortunately  the  charlatan  in  the  medical  ranks 
not  as  easily  eliminated  or  regulated  as  the  un 
sirable  midwife.  For  his  disregard  of  proper  i 
cautions  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum  at  bii 
or  his  failure  to  institute  treatment  after  infli 
mation  has  developed,  the  infant  usually  pays  ^ 
varying  degrees  of  defective  sight. 

An    Important   Point. 

I  am  told  that  many  physicians  have  long  b< 
willing  to  use  a  prophylactic  at  birth,  but 
often  deterred  because  of  the  implication  of  e 
cific  infection,  or  because  frequently  the  use 
the  1%  silver  solution  results  in  a  conjunctiv 
which  alarms  the  parents.  It  seems  most  unfoi 
nate  that  the  first  of  these  reasons  should  ca 
weight  against  the  use  of  an  almost  certain  i 
vention  for  infant's  sore  eyes  and  its  attend 
dangers  to  sight.  During  the  two  years  of  nurs 
service  the  .ophthalmologists  to  whom  our  nur 
have  referred  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonator 
have  found  in  those  cases  which  showed  not  s 
cific,  but  a  mixed  or  streptococci,  pneumococci 
streptothrix  infection,  the  sight  as  seriously  thr< 
ened  and  the  resistance  of  the  infection  to  tr< 
ment  to  be  both  stubborn  and  prolonged.  I 
sibly  the  limited  experience  quoted  will  not  se 
to  prove  a  fact;  it  does,  however,  point  to  a  qi 
tion  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  wl 
to  determine  whether  the  implication  of  spec 
infection,  whenever  a  prophylactic  for  ophthali 
neonatorum  is  used,  has  a  foundation  in  fact, 
committee  of  ophthalmologists,  members  of 
Advisory  Board  of  Physicians  with  the  St 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  have  endorsed  a  circu 
which  is  now  in  print  and  which  we  shall  be  g 
to  publish  in  another  issue  of  this  magazine.  T 
circular  aims  to  break  down  the  prejudice  wh 
the  laity  have  against  the  use  of  a  prophylactic 
birth  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  with 
statement  that  "Babies'  Sore  Eyes,"  may  res 
from  any  one  of  many  conditions  incident  ui 
birth  and  that  for  only  one  of  these  contribut 
causes  can  there  be  a  just  implication  that 
parents  have  not  lived  clean  lives.  It  would 
disastrous  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme  of  po 
lar  belief  in  exemption  of  all  responsibility  on  i 
part  of  the  parents  for  the  infection  which  resu 
in  infants'  sore  eyes.  It  is  unquestionably  dis 
trous  at  the  present  time  that  the  popular  bel 
attributes  all  such  infections  to  specific  disease 
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;  parents.     The  middle  ground  justified  by  facts 
the  only  basis  which  will  insure  the  adoption 
a    routine    practice    of    prophylactic    at    birth 
linst  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

A    Middle    Ground. 

f  this  middle  ground  may  be  taken  on  the  basis 
recent  tests,  and  surely  it  is  nearer  the  truth 
in  either  of  the  extremes  of  current  belief  cited, 
i  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  all  social  as 
11  as  medical  organizations  need  to  spread  it 
mdcast  and  to  urge  that  infants  be  given  the 
)tection  from  birth  infection  which  will  safe 
ird  their  rightful  inheritance  of  sight. 
rhere  could  be  but  one  object  in  presenting  a 
>ort  of  the  efforts  of  a  social  organization  to 
ablish  social-medical  service  in  the  prevention 
unnecessary  blindness,  in  a  magazine  where  it 
11  receive  the  attention  of  physicians  exclu- 
ely,  and  that  object  to  secure  the  co-operation 
the  medical  profession  with  the  plan  which  the 
mmission  seeks  eventually  to  extend  to  every 
inty  of  the  state.  It  is  not  assumed  that  physi- 
,s  need  be  told  that  much  blindness  is  known 
be  preventable;  that  many  midwives,  licensed 
d  otherwise,  neglect  serious  eye  conditions  in 
ants  in  their  care;  that  a  social  service  nurse  to 
low  the  patient  to  his  home  and  supervise  the 
ascribed  home  treatment  is  a  recognized  factor 
the  successful  treatment  for  certain  groups  of 
tients;  that  communicable  diseases  should  be 
)mptly  reported  to  the  public  health  bodies,  in 
ler  that  the  health  of  the  community  may  be 
ieguarded;  nor  that  statistics  of  conditions  pre- 
iling  in  communicable  diseases  are  an  essential 
5tor  in  affecting  those  conditions.  These  are  all 
;ts  in  the  possession  of  the  student  of  preven- 
e  medicine.  Because  these  things  are  known  to 
>  medical  profession  and  because  they  are  the 
sis  of  the  Commission's  plan  for  work  in  pre- 
ation  of  unnecessary  blindness,  this  report  is 
rented  and  this  appeal  is  made  to  the  medical 
Dfession  of  the  state  to  extend  to  the  Commis- 
w  its  moral  support  and  its  practical  assistance 
securing  such  conditions  in  the  public  health 
will  make  for  less  of  the  misery;  of  the  en- 
•ced  dependent  and  unproductive  citizenship 
lich  must  always  result  from  defective  sight. 
[n  January  of  1912,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
ded  ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  the  list  of  com- 
micable  diseases  to  be  reported  by  physicians 
the  local  health  boards  and  by  them  to  the 
ate  Board  of  Health.  Trachoma  has  for  years 
en  on  this  list  yet  the  returns  to  the  State 
tard  of  Health  show  few  cases  of  ophthalmia 
onatorum  or  of  trachoma  in  a  year.     Reports  in 


the  office  of  the  Commission  during  the  year  do 
not  tally  with  these  official  blanks  in  the  space  for 
communicable  disease. 

The  ostrich  has  never  accomplished  anything 
but  a  reputation  for  foolhardiness  by  burying  his 
head  in  the  sand.  It  would  be  difficult  to  infer 
anything  more  than  false  optimism  from  the  omis- 
sion of  a  health  board  to  report  trachoma  in  a 
community  from  which  the  Commission  has  a  re- 
port of  an  official  investigation  of  an  epidemic  of 
trachoma,  with  the  names  of  a  score  of  present 
victims. 

Is  Rarely  Reported. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  appears  very  rarely 
among  the  communicable  diseases  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  dispatched  nurses  to  at  least  a  dozen 
different  communities  in  the  state  on  information 
from  neighbors  or  the  family  of  the  patient  and 
has  found  in  every  case  an  active  condition  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  with  a  physician  in 
charge  but  no  attempt  to  make  official  report  of 
same.  In  one  case  a  physician  admitted  having 
had  the  infant  under  his  care  for  ten  days  and 
that  during  the  entire  time  the  eyes  had  shown 
such  a  profuse  discharge  and  such  persistent  in- 
flammation that  not  once  had  he  seen  the  cornea; 
furthermore,  that  the  mother  was  sending  the  in- 
fant with  a  relative  to  the  office  of  the  physician 
daily  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  the  eyes 
showed  little  evidence  of  adequate  home  treat- 
ment. 

In  another  instance  the  nurse  found  an  infant 
in  a  home  of  dire  poverty  and  extreme  filth, — 
with  a  very  repulsive  accumulation  of  discharge 
on  the  lids  and  surrounding  parts  of  the  infant's 
eyes.  The  physician  in  charge  did  not  know  the 
condition  was  reportable;  he  was  seeing  the  baby 
on  alternate  days  and  advised  against  hospital 
care.  The  infant  was  later  sent  to  a  hospital 
where  it  was  found  that  one  eye  had  a  damaging 
scar  just  below  the  sight.  Treatment  saved  the 
other  eye. 

In  another  case  an  infant  was  brought  to  the 
nurse  by  the  attending  physician  after  six  days, 
during  which  the  eyes  had  been  discharging  pro- 
fusely. The  physician  had  depended  upon  the 
unprofessional  care  of  the  mother  and  a  child  of 
12  years.  Sight  in  one  eye  was  found  to  be  de- 
stroyed; hospital  care  saved  the  other  after  treat- 
ment lasting  over  three  months. 

Need  of  Work   in   Profession. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  members  are  of  little 
credit  to  the  profession.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  any   regulation  of  their  practice  must  come 
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from  within  the  medical  ranks.  Is  this  not  an 
instance  where  reputable  members  of  the  pro- 
fession may  exact  of  themselves  compliance  with 
health  measures,  the  necessity  for  which  is  not 
found  in  their  own  practice  but  in  the  lax  practice 
of  those  who  find  in  the  laws  of  the  state  which 
safeguard  the  physician,  an  immunity  from  cen- 
sure for  criminal  neglect  of  known  remedial  con- 
ditions? 

The  plan  of  the  Commission  for  organized  work 
in  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  includes  an  Advi- 
sory Board  of  Physicians  (Ophthalmologists)  and 
a  sub-committee  of  physicians  representing  vari- 
ous groups  of  counties,  covering  all  sections  of 
the  state.  The  Advisory  Board  is  responsible  for 
policies  and  methods  of  work.  To  them  and  to  the 
sub-committee  are  referred  cases  reporting  to  the 
office  of  the  Commission  from  their  respective  lo- 
calities and  needing  diagnosis  or  treatment. 
Nurses  in  every  case  are  sent  with  the  patient  and 
home  treatment  is  supervised  or  hospital  treat- 
ment secured. 

A  campaign  of  publicity  through  the  sections 
represented,  by  means  of  a  popular  lecture  with 
lantern  slides  has  already  begun  and  is  being 
given  in  conjunction  with  similar  plans  for  pub- 
licity under  the  Committee  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision. 

Nursing  service  under  this  plan  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Cleveland  where  it  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  City  Health  Board,  in  Columbus,  To- 
ledo, Akron,  Youngstown,  and  some  rural  com- 
munities, details  relative  to  which  follow. 

A  brief  review  of  the  development  of  this  work 
in  Cleveland  will  serve  to  suggest  the  aim  of  the 
Commission  in  its  state-wide  work — the  adoption 
of  a  similar  plan  of  special  eye  nursing  for  the 
prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  other 
large  centers  of  the  state,  allowing  the  Commis- 
sion to  gradually  withdraw  its  nurses  for  service 
in  the  rural  communities,  where  the  need  is  as 
great  in  degree  as  in  the  larger  centers. 

The  Cleveland  Campaign. 

The  work  in  Cleveland  was  initiated  by  a  pri- 
vate organization — the  Society  for  the  Blind — 
which  in  January,  1911,  organized  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  composed 
of  representatives  of  eight  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  care  of  the  city's  poor  and  the 
care  of  the  public  health.  A  Visiting  nurse  was 
employed  by  the  society  to  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  committee  in  the  investigation  of  mid- 
wife practice.  All  midwives  practicing  unlawfully 
or  failing  to  report  sore  eyes  in  babies  under  their 
care    were    prosecuted    and    extensive    newspaper 


publicity  was  given  these  prosecutions.  The  s 
retary  of  the  board  of  health  added  ophthalr 
neonatorum  to  the  list  of  communicable  diseas 
to  be  reported  promptly  by  physicians,  a 
speedily  it  became  necessary  to  assign  a  nui 
for  special  service  in  following-up  such  reports 
physicians  and  midwives.  The  jJabies'  Dispense 
and  Hospital  assumed  the  responsibility  a 
placed  one  of  its  nurses  at  the  call  of  the  bos 
of  health  for  such  service.  At  the  end  of  thi 
months  the  increasing  volume  of  work  in  this 
partment  required  the  services  of  a  second  nur 
which  responsibility  the  board  of  health  assurc 
for  three  months,  when,  on  the  organization  of 
Department  of  Child  Hygiene,  it  took  over  1 
two  nurses  doing  special  eye  nursing  for  infai 
and  children  under  three  years.  The  first 
months  of  this  nursing  service  shows  the  folk 
ing  statistics: 

Total  number  of  cases,  148.  Gonorrheal  c 
junctivitis,  12;  purulent  conjunctivitis,  21;  sim 
catarrhal,  i>v,  normal,  21;  blind  in  both  eyes, 
blind  in  one  eye,  1;  severe  keratitis,  sufficient 
cause  decided  impairment  to  sight,  1. 

During  the  two  and  one-half  years  of  this  serv 
there  have  been  over  1000  cases,  of  which  m< 
than  one-third  were  of  a  serious  nature,  not  nee 
sarily  of  specific  infection,  but  of  a  purulent 
mixed  infection  which  stubbornly  resisted  tre 
ment  and  threatened  impairment  of  vision.  1 
Cleveland  Board  of  Health  is  continuing  this  ni; 
ing  service  under  its  department  of  Child  Hygie 
Careful  inquiry  has  not  revealed  another  city 
the  country  which  is  making  such  a  determir 
and  sustained  effort  to  prevent  infant  blindm 
and  to  reduce  the  unsanitary  conditions  wh 
make  for  defective  sight  in  young  children. 

Extend  the  System. 

As  the  services  of  the  special  eye  nurses  beca 
better  known  in  the  city,  requests  came  to  1 
board  of  health  for  similar  service  for  adults  w 
eye  ailments.  In  March,  1912,  the  Commiss 
made  its  first  appointment  of  a  special  nurse 
work  with  the  Cleveland  Board  ot  Health  in  ad 
eye  work  and  inspection  of  miclwiit  practice.  P 
vious  to  this  the  Commission  had  limited  its  dir< 
service  toward  prevention,  to  the  -ree  distribute 
jointly  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of  prop! 
lactic  for  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

The  Commission  supported  this  nurse  in  Cle 
land  until  July,  1913,  when  she  was  taken  over 
the  Board  of  Health  and,  because  the  extensi 
practice  of  midwivery  in  Cleveland  demanded 
the  Commission  appointed  a  nurse  to  be  Inspect 
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I  Midwife  Practice  for  northern  Ohio,  with  head- 
larters  at  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Health, 
^.t  the  present  time  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
salth  employs  three  special  eye  nurses — two  for 
fant  cases  and  one  for  adult  cases.  The  two  in 
fant  service  carry  an  average  of  fifty  cases  each 
month,  covering  eye  conditions  in  children  under 
ree  years.  There  has  been  reported  to  the  adult 
e  nurse  during  her  two  years  of  service,  641 
ses.  She  is  now  carryii.^  199  open  cases;  of 
ese  the  physician's  diagnosis  shows: 
Trachoma,  43;  corneal  ulcer,  44;  interstial  kera- 
is,  11;  strabismus,  29;  blepheritis,  11;  cataract, 
;  phlyctenular  keratitis,  25;  iritis,  9;  tubercu- 
us  process,  3;  follicular  ulcers,  3;  purulent  conj., 

dacryocystitis,  4;  and  one  each  of  ptosis,  rheu- 
atic  condition,  neuritis  of  optic  nerve,  injury, 
id  specific  retinitis. 

Statistics  covering  the  midwife  inspection  show 
;ures  which  justify  the  service  which  the  Com- 
ission  is  furnishing.  We  have  history  cards 
r  250 — and  the  end  is  not  yet,  as  each  month's 
port  adds  new  names  to  the  list.  Many  of  these 
e  known  to  be  practicing  without  the  necessary 
edentials  from  the  State  Medical  Board  and  are 
refully  watched  and  prosecuted  for  offenses. 
The  infant  eye  nurses  find  many  midwives  fail- 
g  to  report  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  and  these  are 
ferred  to  the  Midwife  Inspector  for  prosecution, 
le  Commission  has  during  the  last  two  years 
osecuted,  in  Cleveland,  19  midwives;   of  these, 

have  been  for  failure  to  report  sore  eyes  and 
ven  for  unlawful  practice.     Five  of  the  12  were 

the  same  time  prosecuted  for  unlawful  prac- 
le.  As  a  result  of  the  vigorous  campaign  against 
em,  the  better  qualified  midwives  have  organ- 
2d  and  are  attempting  to  raise  the  standard  of 
eir  profession.  They  are  co-operating  with  the 
idwife  Inspector  in  bringing  evidence  against 
ilawful  or  careless  offenders. 

Effective  Against  Midwives. 
An  amendment  secured  by  the  State  Medical 
Dard  at  the  1913  session  of  the  legislature  has 
unded  the  death  knell  for  the  unqualified  mid- 
ife,  as  this  amendment  provides  that  no  appli- 
,nt  for  examination  in  midwifery  shall  be  ac- 
pted  by  the  Board  unless  the  candidate  can  pre- 
nt  credentials  showing  she  has  taken  a  regular 
edical  course  equivalent  to  that  required  of  ap- 
icants  for  examination  to  practice  medicine  or 
irgery,  and  that  she  has  graduated  from  a  school 
midwifery  in  good  standing  as  defined  by  the 
edical  Board. 

The  operation  of  this  amendment  has  this  year 
duced  greatly  the  number  of  midwives  added 
mually  to  the  registered  list. 


In  December,  1913,  when  the  first  examination 
for  midwifery  since  the  amendment  went  into  ef- 
fect was  held,  but  three  midwives  passed  examina- 
tion and  were  admitted  to  practice.  These  three 
failed  at  a  previous  examination  and  had,  under 
the  original  law,  the  privilege  of  a  second  trial. 
Compare  this  with  the  record  of  the  two  previous 
years  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  operation  of 
the  amendment  practically  eliminates  the  un- 
trained midwife. 

In  1911,  81  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
examination  to  practice  midwifery;  of  these,  44 
passed  satisfactorily  and  were  admitted  to  prac- 
tice. 

In  1912,  72  candidates  appeared  and  of  these, 
49  were  admitted  to  practice. 

In  1913,  at  the  January  examination,  30  were 
considering  applications  for  examinations  but 
could  not,  under  the  new  amendment  qualify;  but 
three  passed  and  were  admitted  to  practice. 

With  this  result  in  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
tion, we  may  justly  predict  a  safer  and  more 
easily  regulated  midwife  practice.  We  shall  need 
to  continue  close  supervision  of  such  members  as 
were  admitted  to  practice  without  examination, 
by  probate  court  registration  in  1896,  when  the 
present  law  requiring  examinations  went  into 
effect,  until  old  age  or  death  removes  them  from 
the  list  and  and  we  shall  need  to  keep  a  vigilant 
watch  for  unlawful  practice  by  those  who  have 
been  refused  certificates  or  examinations.  Con- 
tinued prosecutions  will  harden  the  heart  of  the 
judge  most  leniently  inclined  toward  such  offend- 
ers and  will  ,in  time,  drive  the  untrained  midwife 
to  more  legitimate  employment. 

For  those  midwives  who  hold  certificates  and 
may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  period  of  years 
of  practice,  the  Commission  has  considered  ways 
and  means  for  preventing  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum in  their  practice. 

In  all  centers  where  nurses  are  stationed  and 
midwives  are  located  the  nurse  meets  each  week 
with  the  midwives  for  the  distribution  of  prophy- 
lactic and  instructs  them  in  its  use.  In  one  cen- 
ter the  nurse  and  an  ophthalmologist,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Board,  have  or- 
ganized a  clinic  for  the  midwives  in  proper  care 
of  infants'  eyes.  In  another,  many  of  the  mid- 
wives  have  reported  their  births  at  once  to  the 
nurse  with  a  request  for  her  to  inspect  the  eyes. 
Two  such  requests  resulted  in  the  nurse  finding 
well-developed   cases   of   streptococci   infection. 

The   Work   in   Columbus. 
In   May,  1912,  the  Commission   called  together 
representatives  of  the   various   social-medical  or- 
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ganizations  in  Columbus  as  a  special  committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  with  this 
committee  as  an  advisory  body,  inaugurated  eye- 
nursing   service. 

The  District  Nursing  Association  entered  cor- 
dially into  the  plan,  assignir  z  for  this  service 
one  of  its  most  experienced  nurses,  the  support 
of  such  service  to  be  borne  by  the  Commission 
during  the  period  of  development.  The  City 
Health  Board,  through  its  representative  on  the 
committee,  promptly  made  the  following  ruling: 

"Every  physician,  midwife,  or  person  having 
charge  of  an  infant,  shall  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
existence  of  any  suspicious  inflammation  or  un- 
natural discharge  occurring  in  the  eyes  of  such 
infant. 

Every  physician,  midwife,  or  person  having 
charge  of  any  child,  shall  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
existence  of  any  purulent  ophthalmia  in  the 
eyes  of  such  child." 

All  reports  filed  at  the  Board  of  Health  were 
at  once  referred  to  the  nurse,  she  in  turn,  re- 
porting to  the  physician  for  directions  in  the 
home-care    of   the    patient. 

The  number  and  kind  of  eye  cases  referred  in 
the  first  six  months  demonstrated  conclusively 
the   need   for   its   continuance. 

Statistics  for  1912  show  28  cases  of  infants  re- 
ferred to  eye  nurse, — June  1  to  December  31. 

Diagnosis. — Ophthalmia,  20;  conjunctivitis,  5; 
congenital  blindness,  1;  lachrymal  infection,  1; 
uncertain,  1;  total,  28.  No.  of  calls  made,  285. 
Results — 1  death,  27  dismissed. 

In  1913  there  were  183  cases  referred  between 
January  1  and  December  31 — adults  116  and  in- 
fants 67. 

Diagnosis. — Ophthalmia,  28;  conjunctivitis,  32; 
cellulitis,  1;  congenital  hemorrhage,  1;  corneal 
ulcer,  5;  granular  lids,  1;  interstitial  keratitis,  6; 
tumor  of  brain,  2;  refraction  cases,  16;  ectropion 
with  conjunctivitis.  1;  totally  blind,  6;  hemor- 
rhage, 2;  pink  eye,  1;  trachoma,  6;  anterior  polar 
cataract,  1;  blind  (one  eye),  10;  phthisis  bulbi, 
1;  cataract,  4;  infected  tear  duct,  1;  glaucoma,  3; 
syphilitic  retinitis,  1;  corneal  ulcer  and  trachoma, 
1;  opacity  from  ulcer,  1;  strabismus,  5;  traumatic 
cataract,  1;  specific  ophthalmia,  2;  "sore  eyes" — 
(physicians'  signature  to  diagnosis),  11;  granu- 
lar conjunctivitis,  1;  deviation  of  eyes,  2;  tumor 
of  eyelid,  1;  iritis,  1;  uncertain,  31.     Total,  186. 

There  were  1166  calls  made,  with  the  following 
results:  Discharged  after  good  recovery,  infants 
(ophthalmia  neonatorum)  36,  adults  57;  corrected, 


20;    improved,    6;     unimproved,    8;     under    tre 
ment,  47;  hopelessly  blind,  8;  died,  1.     Total,  1 

Akron  Activities. 

In  October,  1913,  a  co-operation  was  effec 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Akron  Visit 
Nurse  Association  whereby  the  Akron  asso< 
tion  offered  to  assign  one  of  its  nurses  for  s 
cial  eye  nursing  service  and  for  an  investigat 
of  the  conditions  of  midwife  practice  in  Aki 
relative  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  fr 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Oculists  of  the  city  w 
visited  and  their  co-operation  secured  in  ref( 
ing  to  this  nurse  cases  of  serious  eye  conditi< 
threatening  blindness  for  follow-up  care  and  ho 
treatment. 

Midwives  were  visited  and  encouraged  to  mi 
prompt  reports  of  births  to  the  Board  of  Hea 
in  order  that  the  nurse  might  inspect  eye  coi 
tions. 

A  regular  distribution  of  prophylactic  to 
midwives  was  inaugurated  and  instructions  gi1 
them  in  its  proper  use.  The  nurse  has  begui 
series  of  talks  on  the  proper  care  of  infant  « 
conditions  to  mothers'  clubs  in  public  schc 
located  in  foreign  communities. 

Every  phase  of  the  activities  inaugurated 
connection  with  this  work  in  Akron  has  met  w 
encouraging  responses. 

Statistics   for  this   nursing   service   during 
two  and  one-half  months   since  its  inaugurati 
show: 

Number  of  midwife  investigations,  13;  ca 
referred  (infants),  29;  cases  referred  (aduli 
21;    calls,  156. 

Diagnoses. — Refraction,  1;  cataract,  3;  bl 
from  injury,  1;  strabismus,  1;  blind,  congeni 
2;  keratitis,  interstitial,  2;  ophthalmia  neo 
torum,  3;  corneal  ulcers,  2;  optic  atrophy, 
trachoma,  7;  and  one  each  blind  from  ophthaln 
cerebro  palsy,  disturbed  vision,  frequent  styes  i 
ulcerated  eyelids. 

Eye    Nursing    Service    in    Rural    Districts. 

In  July,  1913,  the  Commission  secured  the  se 
ices,  for  part  time,  of  a  visiting  nurse  of  w 
experience,  for  investigation  of  conditions  res 
ing  in  blindness  in  some  of  our  rural  commi 
ties  from  which  reports  had  been  sent  to 
office  of  the  Commission.  Statistics  for  this  w< 
are  incomplete,  as  but  part  time  has  been  gu 
to  it  and  many  delays  are  experienced  in  sec 
ing  treatment  for  patients  at  distances  fr 
centers. 

Much  good  has  been  accomplished  and  unqi; 
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nably  many  cases  of  impending  blindness  have 
m  treated,  relieved  and  partial  sight  saved, 
t  is  on  the  basis  of  the  ready  responses  which 
s  work  has  met  in  every  community  that  the 
visory  Board  has  considered  extending  it  ex- 
isively  to  cover  the  state.  The  figures  avail- 
le  show  75  communities  visited,  241  patients 
m  and  600  calls  made.  Many  children  and 
jng  people,  totally  blind,  and  without  educa- 
n,  have  been  found  and  referred  to  the  State 
hool. 

{  summary  of  the  diagnoses  nearly  duplicates 
;  diagnosis  of  cases  in  the  larger  centers  as 
ed  in  this  report. 

Sfot  only  as  great  a  need  was  shown  for  nurs- 
;  service  for  eye  conditions  in  rural  communi- 
s   but,   if  anything,   a   greater   need,   inasmuch 

there  are  few,  if  any,  social  organizations  to 
•respond  with  the  multiplicity  of  such  agencies 

which  patients  may  apply  in  all  the  larger 
ies. 

Results  in  Toledo. 

l  May,  1913,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
ledo  entered  into  a  co-operative  plan  with  the 
mmission  for  eye  nursing  service,  the  Commis- 
n  to  appoint  and  support  for  a  given  period, 
nurse  who  should  have  available  for  her  use 
i  facilities  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Organization, 
rhe  Commission  had  previously  made  some  in- 
stigations of  the  conditions  of  midwife  practice 

Toledo  which  had  been  accompanied  by  sev- 
il  prosecutions  for  unlawful  practice  and  for 
lure  to  report  diseased  eyes,  and  it  had  secured 
I  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the 
lowing  ruling. 
(The  text  of  this  ruling  is  an  exact  duplicate 

that  quoted  in  connection  with  the  Columbus 

Ik.) 

rhe  first  efforts  of  the  nurse  disclosed  a  flour- 

ling    practice   on   the    part   of   unlicensed   mid- 

ves    and    no    attempt   to    treat    or    report    sore 

es  was  made.     Evidence  was  gathered  by  the 

rse  and  the  Commission  promptly  filed  charges 

probate  court  against  ten  midwives — nine  for 
lawful  practice  (of  these  four  were  also  charged 
th  failure  to  report  diseased  eyes,  one  licensed 
dwife  was  charged  with  failure  to  report  dis- 
sed  eyes)  and  one  with  unlawful  practice  of 
idicine. 

Newspaper  publicity  of  these  convictions  im- 
Jdiately  brought  from  a  variety  of  sources  re- 
rts  of  eye  conditions. 

In  August,  an  eye  clinic  was  established  at 
e  Visiting  Nurse  association  headquarters. 


Between  May  18,  1913,  and  December  31,  1913, 
there  was  referred  to  the  commission,  in  Toledo, 
the  cases  of  190  adults  and  55  children.  The 
diagnosis   follows: 

Diagnosis  (infants) :  Attended  By 

Opthalmia  neonatorum—       by  Widwife  Physician 

Pneumococcus  2  3 

Streptococcus    1  1 

Staphylococcus    0  2 

Mixed     pneumococcus     and 

streptococcus   0  2 

Gonococcus 3  3 

Syphilitic    0  2 

Reaction  from  silver 11  9 

Mixed  infection 7  2 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis 0  1 

Friedlander's  bacillus 0  1 

Encapsulated  diplococcus. . . .         1  1 

Small  bacillus 0  1 

Irregular      polar      staining 

short  bacillus 0  1 

End  to  end  diplococcus 0  1 

25  30 

55 

Diagnosis  (adults)  — 

Congenital  nystagmus 1 

Interstitial  keratitis 2 

Phlyctenular  keratitis   2 

Corneal   ulcer 1 

Blephartis   10 

Nystagmus   5 

Cataracts    (senile) 8 

Iritis   1 

Tuberculosis  with  eye  mani- 
festations             1 

Refractive  errors 80 

Astigmatism      (result     of 
corneal  ulcers) 1 

Acute      exacerbation     of     a 
chronic    conjunctivitis 1 

Congenital  cataracts 1 

Complete   symblepheron 1 

Strabismus  8 

Traumatic  cataracts 5 

Follicular  conjunctivitis 2 

Recurring  styes 2 

Opacity     from     ophthalmia 

neonatorum    10 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve 8 

Anisometropia 1 

Chronic   iritis 1 

Mild  conjunctivitis 1 

Catarrhal   conjunctivitis 4 

Laryngitis    (reflex) 1 

Trachoma   1 
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Attended  By 

by  Widwif e  Physician 

Specific  iritis 3 

Weak  eyes  following  measles  3 

Chalazion  on  upper  lid 1 

Compound    hyperoptic    astig- 
matism    4 

Tubercular  keratitis 1 

Syphilitic  ulcer  on  co  nes. . .  1 

Sympathetic         inflammation 

(following  trauma) 2 

Acute  conjunctivitis 7 

Opacity  from  corneal  scars..  2 

Defective  lenses 1 

Anterior     staphyloma     (total 

blindness)    1 

Chronic  blepharitis  and  con- 
junctivitis    1 

Congenital  blindness 1 

Dacryocystitis 1 

Chronic  conjunctivitis 1 

Blind  from  industry  injury..  i 

190 

245 

Note — Of  80  cases  of  refractive  errors,  53  were 
in  children  of  school  age. 


Results  (infants) —  Midwife  Physici; 
Discharged     afte-     good     re- 
covery          21  20 

Died 0  2 

Blind  (partial) 0  1 

In  one  case  referred  by  a  physician  one  eye  w 
destroyed  when  case  was  referred. 

Midwife  Physici 

Still  under  treatment 11 

Results  (adults) — 

Discharged     after     good     re- 
covery           64 

Discharged  improved 22 

Diagnosed    as    blind    or    par- 
tially  so 16 

Referred    to    private    physi- 
cians           14 

Moved — unable  to  locate....       11 

Still  under  treatment 63 

190 

Number  of  calls  made — 

On  patients 1,073 

On  doctors  and  institutions. .     217 

On  midwives 151 

On  health  boards 80 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM  SOME  OF  OUR  READERS 


From    Our    English    Contemporary 
"The    Blind" 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  "a  publica- 
tion which  is  now  the  leading  one  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  blind." 

From  the  late  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  subscribing  to  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  from  the  time  it  was 
first  issued,  and  I  know  full  well  how  valuable 
it  lias  proved  in  disseminating  information  re- 
specting the  various  operations  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  the  large  financial  support 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciations for  the  Blind  should  have  been  with- 
drawn, hut  T  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  kin- 
dred organizations  to  render  every  assistance 
possible  in  keeping  this  valuable  periodical 
alive.  With  this  view  I  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Cir- 
culating Lihrary  for  the  Blind,  and  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  sending  you  herewith  a  contri- 
bution of  $25.00,  which  was  gladly  appropri- 
ated by  them  for  this  special  purpose,  together 
with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  The  Out- 
LOOK  FOR  tiik  Blind  may  never  fail  to  receive 
the  support  it   so   richly  deserves. 

With  every  good  wish  for  its  prosperity  as 
well  as  for  its  Editor-in-chief,  I  am,  etc. 


From  Austria. 

With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  assure  you  that 
I  esteem  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind.     It  is 
very  valuable  and  interesting.     I  very  much  re- 
gretted the  discontinuation  of  The  Mentor,  and 
have  therefore  been  a  friend  of  your  publica- 
tion   since    its    foundation.      The    Outlook    is 
today   as   necessary   and    indispensable    as    our 
German    monthly    Blindenfreund.      For    us    in 
Europe  your   paper   is   the  best   way   to   learn 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
Alexander  Mell, 
Director,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Vienna. 

From   France 

We  have  received  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  since  it  was  first  published,  and  \  must 
say  that  we  find  it  extremely  interesting  and 
of  great  service  to  us,  as  it  is  to  everyone  who 
takes  interest  in  the  blind. 

M.  de  La  Sizeranne, 
Secretary,  Association  Valentin  Hauy,  Paris. 

From    Australia 

I  think  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  in  print. 

A.   W.   Hendry, 
Manager,    Royal    Institution     for    the    Blind, 
North  Adelaide. 
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OPPOSITE      PARK     STREET     SUBWAY     STATIONS 


#//# 


W.  ARTHUR  JONES 


W.  S.  MANSON 


Boston  Floor  Company,  Ltd. 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

Thin    Parquetry    Floors    and  Wood    Carpets 
Old  Floors  Refinished  and  Polished 

22  Kingston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Oxford    1058 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  tlie  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
.uid  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

EUROPEAN   PLAN  $1.00   PER   DAY    and   Upwards 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed '. 
Booklet  and  »/a/>  sent  upon  application. 


TILLY    HAYNES 
Proprietor 


JAMES   G.  HICKEY 
Manager 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P,  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 

FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shoe 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread. 

Hathaways  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL     HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 

NEW  STORE : 

4    HIGH    corner     SUMMER     STREET 
BOSTON 
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BOWLES  &  CO. 

LADIES     TAILORING 

719    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Back  Bay  2396-W 

H.   SIDMAN 

LADIES'    TAILOR 
420  BOYLSTON  ST. 


RIDING  HABITS 
A  SPECIALTY 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
Rooms  223-224 


CORSETIERE 

(Eustam  TOatiE  ami  ^eadg  in  HUrar 
QlflrsEis 


Telephone — 1163  Back  Bay 
400  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON 


CHAPIN 

CORSETIERE 

248  BOYLSTON  STREKT 
BOSTON 

TELEPHONE 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bate**  A  Bene 


W.  DAVIDSON 

Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs   Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 


Latest  Fashions 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 


EXCLUSIVE   READY-TO-WEAR 


717  BOYLSTON   STREET 


BOSTON 


TOarte  %takt 


236  -Huntington  Awe 
Boston 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


art  Cmbroiberp 

anb 

Crafts; 


LACES  AND  LINENS 
149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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■PrfTimni 


KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


179TREMONT-ST-BOSTON-TED  OXFORD  48 


A  Sale  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

AWNINGS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 

New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 

Mats,  Laundry  Bags,  Cotton  Goods, 

Wide  Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Richmond  823. 


PAUL  M'F'G.  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS 

Makers  of 

"THE  LITTLE  CANDLE" 
Egyptian  Deodorizer 

THE  C    A    1SI  T>  O     SILVER 

FAMOUS     ^  A  iN   U  U     POLISH 

and  the  new  Royal  Brass  Polish  in  paste  form 

ALSO  TOILET  SPECIALTIES 


Personal  Interest 

in  the  examination  of  your  eyes  and  the  guaranteed 
satisfaction  in  the  results  of  properly  prescribed 
glasses,  are  the  best  assets  to  my  business.  The 
charges  for  repairs  are  the  lowest  in  Boston. 


Optician 


Boston 


Mrs.  C.  McClellan  Dierckx 
MODISTE 

739  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Tel.  B.  B.  3744  W. 


M.  C.  GUINEE 


Telephone— Oxford  4789 


H.  GILBERT 


GUINEE  &  GILBERT  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  FURRIERS 

'  Order  work.  First  class  fitting  guaranteed.  Cold  Storage 

Head  Building.  181  TREMONT  STREET  Boston  Mass. 
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A  D  VER  T I  SEMEN  TS 


JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

S.  W.  WILEY 

Manager 

77  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

"A  Btitch  in  time  saves  nine." 


Back  Bay 

Oriental  Rug 
Works 

H.  M.  YACUBIAN,  Prop. 


Established  1890 


Native  Armenian  Experts.  Our  Specialty, 
Cleansing  and  Repairing  of  Oriental  Rugs, 
Tapestries  and  India  Shawls. 

126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Farragut  Bldg.  cor.  Boylston  St. 
Telephone  965  Back  Bay  BOSTON,   MASS. 


J.  E.   KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From   $j.oo  a  Year  Upward 


i     tal  $200,000 


Surplus  $220,000 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott  Edw.  W.  Lord 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN    1836 

Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

D  RY      GOODS 

85   to  91   Essex   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


I  am  the  MAN  who  years  ago 
broke  the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and 

COFFEES  in  BOSTON. 


ALL  BEST    TEAS  25c 

Teas  at  20c  Tea  at  15c 

BEST  OLD  CROP  nA 
COFFEE  ^**C 

Quality  Brand 


IMPORTERS   BRANCH, LTD. 

17,    and   57    WASHINGTON    STREET 
152  BLACKSTONE  STREET 


Established  1835 


Telephone  Oxford  1140 


Special  prices  to  Lodges,  Parties 
and  Caterers 

WESTON'S 
BAKERY 

Wm.  N.  Jenkins,  Prop. 

79  BEACH  ST.  135  SUMMER  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Formerly  on  Lincoln  St.,  under  United  Stales  Hotel 


Wildey    Savings    Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George E.Taber.Treas.   ChesterC.  Freeman,  Asst.Treas. 

52   Boylston   Street,  Boston 

(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 
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ARBONOL 

^"NECESSARY  AS  S0AP,rw 


A     SOOTHING     ANTISEPTIC 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises 
Wounds,  and  Sores 

RELIEVES    PAIN,    REDUCES     IN- 
FLAMMATION     AND     PROMOTES 
RAPID     HEALING.        MAINTAINS 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS    IN    THE 
SICK     ROOM.       A     HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FOR  DISINFECTING 
CLOSETS,  DRAINS,  AND  TRAPS. 

PREVENTS  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 
Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co., 
297  Franklin  Street,        Boston,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

jtten'js  tfimusfytuQ  (Boons 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
fainter,  Berorator  anb  #la?ier 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Rooms  35-36 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  966 


For  Constipation 

A  common-sense  remedy  for  bowel 
disorders.  Do  not  purge  or  gripe. 
Guaranteed  to  relieve  constipation  and 
put  the  bowels  in  good  regular  working 
order,  or  youi  money  back. 

They  taste  like  candy. 

In  vest-pocket  tin  boxes  10c,  25c, 
and  50c. 

Sold  only  at  the  more  than  7000 
REXAL  STORES— one  leading  drug 
store  in  each  important  town  in  the 
United  States. 


SAVE    YOUR    LINEN 

By  having  your  work  done  at 

Ktrfjattison's 
3Utmtirp 

51  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Haymarket  1273 


Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

75    PEARL    STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advantages 


DOUBLE  WEAR    PERFECT  CUSHION 

PREVENTS    RUNING   OVER 

KEEPS  THE  BODY  IN  A  NATURAL  POSITION 

LOCKED  ON  IN5TEAD  OF  HAILED 

EASILY  ATTACHED 

QUICKLY    DETACHED 


DETACHABLE 

PRICE  S09i5 ATTACHED 


oston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  5947  M. 

GLOVER 

Inexpensive  Hats  ready  to  wear 
Ladies    Toques    a    Specialty 

420  BOYLSTON  ST.  Room  418 

Tel.  Main  3016  W. 


Mme.    Mallette 

Designer  of  Exclusive  Millinery 

Philips  Building     Room  229 
120  TREMONT  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


F.  A.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

manufacturers  of 
Puritan  Mills  Art   Draperies 

including 

36"  Dyed  and  Printed  Denims,  Taffetas,  Cretonnes 
Colored  Burlaps,  Scrims,  etc. 

322-330  Slimmer  Street,  Boston 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'  Materials 

School    Supplies,    Kindergarten   Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and 

Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty  also  Favors 

for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square         Telephone  154  Hay  mar  Met 


W.  H.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

SUMMER  ! 
BOSTON 

GENERAL    SALES    AGENTS 

Continental  Paper   Bag  Co. 


Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

(Enats     Suits      TOtlltriErg 
lOatsls     Furs 

484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 


ALL 
KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 


STONE  &  FORSYTH 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Order 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


You  Are  SAFE  When  You  Buy  at  Riker-  Jaynes 


HIGH  STANDARD 

of  the 

Riker-Jaynes  Drug  Stores 

Purity  and  Accuracy  have  been  our  watchword  in  conducting  our  ninety  -  four  Drug  Stores 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  never  deviate  from  these  two  essentials. 

Another  reason  for  our  success  lies  in  the  high  standard  of  our  employes.  In  the  combined 
Riker-Jaynes  stores  we  have  550  Registered  Pharmacists,  an  average  of  nearly  six  to  a  store. 
These  men  are  leaders  in  their  profession — competent,  intelligent  and  experienced. 

Added  to  these  are  hundreds  of  other  employes  who  thoroughly  understand  their  various 
lines,  and  who,  realizing  that  our  whole  business  depends  upon  the  service  they  render  to  our 
customers,  are  always  ready  to  satisfy  in  every  way  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  our  growth  from  one  modest  little  Drug  Store  sixty- seven 
years  ago  to  the  largest  retail  drug  organization  in  the  world. 

31  Stores  in  New  England      94  Stores  in  the  United  States 


WER-JAYNES  DRUG  STORES 


You  Are  SAFE  When  You  Buy  at  Riker-Jaynes 


ST.  BOTOLPH  TURKISH 
BATH  &  SWIMMING  POOL 

FOR  LADIES 
Gymnasium  for  ladies  and  children. 
IFLessons  in  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Game:  > 
Fencing,  Dancing  (Social  and  ./Esthetic), 
Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  Hairdress- 
ing,  Manicuring.  Week  days  and  holidays  : 
9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sundays:  12  m.  to  8  p.m. 
IF  To  rent:  Halls  and  Rooms  for  Social 
Entertainments,  42-44  St.  Botolph  Street, 
Boston.     Telephone  Back  Bay  2572. 

TREMONT  TURKISH  BATH 

FOR  GENTLEMEN 

Rheumatism,  tortures,  twists,  torments — 
the  luxurious  Turkish  Bath,  with  Massage, 
soothes,  comforts,  takes  pain  away. 

Open  day  and  night 

Under  Tremont  Theatre 

Telephone  Oxford  625 

176   TREMONT  STREET 

LOOK  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  SIGN 

Adolph  S.  Lundin,  Proprietor 


(Outlook  for  tfre  Mivto 

A  Quarterly  Record  of  their  Progress  and  Welfare 

NATIONAL    IN    ITS    SCOPE 


For  advertising  space  and  rates  apply  to 


CLARENCE  B.  MUDGE,  Advertising  Manager 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Summer,  1914 


The   London 
Conference 


The  fourth  triennial  Conference 
which  was  held  in  London, 
June  18th  to  24th,  proved  to  be 
truly  International.  Twenty-nine  countries 
were  represented,  and  organizations  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  blind  having  their  headquar- 
ters in  cities  as  remote  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Rio  de  Janero  were  represented.  The  Confer- 
ence management  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  put  into  the  hands  of  so  able  a  person 
as  Miss  Beatrice  Taylor  the  task  of  providing 
for  the  entertainment  not  only  of  the  foreign 
delegates  but  of  those  who  came  from  outside 
of  London.  Miss  Taylor  spared  no  effort  to 
see  that   everyone  was  taken  care  of. 

The  unique  exhibition  held  in  connection  with 
the  conference  was  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  before  been  planned.  Not  only 
were  the  usual  exhibits  shown  of  work  for  and 
by  the  blind  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
an  historical  section  was  brought  together 
which  commanded  the  interest  of  everyone.  Mr. 
Stewart  Johnson,  who  was  responsible  for  this 
part  of  the  convention,  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  workers  for  the  blind  for  the  splendid  man- 
ner in  which  he  handled  this  difficult  and  far 
too  little  appreciated  undertaking. 

The  admirable  summary  of  the  conference 
prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson  for  his  ex- 
cellent magazine  The  Blind,  to  which  we  wish 
many  more  of  our  readers  subscribed,  is  re- 
printed   elsewhere    in    this    issue. 

The  papers  and  discussions  were  of  a  high 
order,  prepared  with  the  usual  thoroughness 
which  is  characteristic  of  English  conferences. 
Those  who  are  asked  to  present  papers  send 
out  lengthy  questionnaires,  long  in  advance  of 
the  meetings,  to  secure  from  fellow  workers 
opinions  and  observations  upon  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed.  In  this  way  most  of  the  ad- 
dresses become,  in  a  measure,  symposia,  and 
are  very  thorough  and  complete.  Those  who 
have  attended  the  American  conferences  will 
be   surprised   to   learn   that   all   the   papers ^are 


printed  in  advance  in  ink  and  braille  and 
handed  to  the  delegates  previous  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  addresses  by  the  authors.  Intelligent 
discussion  of  such  carefully  prepared  papers 
is  assured  by  this  plan.  All  the  shorthand 
notes  of  the  discussions  and  transcription  of 
the  same  were  made  by  a  totally  blind  man, 
Mr.  M.  Myers,  upon  a  Stainsby- Wayne  short- 
hand machine.  The  printed  reports  will  cost 
75c  (post  paid),  and  orders  should  be  placed 
with  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  206  Great  Portland 
St.,  London,  W. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  London 
Conference  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  secured  the  services,  as  paid  secre- 
tary for  the  occasion,  of  so  practical  and  able 
a  man  as  Mr.  Albert  Abseil.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  services  of  such  an  enthu- 
siastic worker  may  be  continuously  retained. 
The  conferences  in  both  England  and  America 
are  becoming  such  large  undertakings  that  tne 
time  is  past  when  it  is  fair  to  expect  volunteers 
to  give  their  services  to  the  arranging  of  such 
meetings  and  the  compiling  and  publishing  of 
the  reports  of  conventions.  We  hope  that  the 
English  conference  commitee  will  decide  to  re- 
tain Mr.  Abseil  as  a  permanent  secretary  and 
certainly  we  would  like  to  see  a  man  as  well 
qualified  employed  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  whole  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
London  Conference  of  1914  will  go  down  into 
history  as  a  memorable  occasion,  at  least  those 
who  came  from  across  the  seas  will  remember 
it  as  a  most  helpful  and  delightful  event.  All 
appreciate  the  courtesy  and  attention  which 
was  shown  to  the  foreign  delegates. 


Uniform   Type 


If  it  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  blind  of 
America  be  given  that  type  which  will  render 
them  the  most  efficient  service,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  uniformity  with  the  other 
English-speaking  people  is  a  consideration  only 
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second  in  importance.  Perceiving  this,  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  at  its  meeting  held 
in  April,  decided  to  send  one  of  its  members, 
Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  to  England  during 
the  present  summer,  in  an  effort  to  win  the  co- 
operation of  the  British  in  the  movement  for 
a  uniform  type  based  upon  demonstrated  prin- 
ciples of  usefulness. 

The  fourth  International  Conference  on  the 
Blind  was  to  be  held  in  London,  June  18th  to 
24th,  and  in  response  to  an  urgent  invitation 
from  England  asking  Mr.  Latimer  to  be  pres- 
ent and  to  open  the  discussion  of  a  paper  on 
Braille,  Mr.  Latimer  sailed  June  5th.  The 
same  cablegram  which  brought  this  invitation 
also  urged  that  more  representatives  of  the 
Uniform  Type  movement  in  America  should 
attend  the  Conference.  Accordingly,  Messrs. 
Olin  H.  Burritt  and  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
who  were  planning  to  attend,  were  asked  by  the 
Executive  Subcommittee  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  to  assist  Mr.  Lattimer  in  his  work, 
and  it  was  also  decided  that  Miss  L.  Pearl 
Howard,  the  investigating  agent  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  Miss  Rathbone,  her  amanuensis 
and  recorder,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Fowler  with  Mrs. 
Fowler,  who  is  the  clerk  and  tabulator  of  the 
committee,  should  also  be  present.  These  with 
other  Americans,  making  a  party  of  about  a 
dozen,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Aquitania 
June  10th. 

The  members  of  the  Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee telegraphed  their  arrival  upon  leaving  the 
steamer  and  proceeded  directly  to  London, 
where  they  were  met  at  the  train  by  a  messen- 
ger bringing  them  an  invitation  to  attend  at 
once  a  gathering  which  had  been  arranged  so 
that  Mr.  Latimer  might  meet  several  people  of 
prominence  and  influence  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  formerly  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association.  The  messenger 
carried  in  his  hand  the  April  number  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  identified  the  party 
at  the  station  by  their  pictures  which  appeared 
in  that  issue.  This  meeting  at  the  National  In- 
stitute had  no  official  significance,  as  those  pres- 
ent attended  merely  in  their  individual  capacity. 
The  Americans,  however,  were  much  gratified 
at  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  them  and 
the  very  courteous  attention  given  to  their 
propositions. 

During  the  week  of  the  Conference,  many 
personal  interviews  bearing  on  the  type  situa- 
tion   took    place    between    the    Uniform    Type 


Committee  representatives  and  other  delegates. 
A  paper  on  "Braille  and  its  Modifications,"  by 
M.  Perouze  of  the  Valentine  Hauy  Association 
of  Paris  was  a  part  of  the  program  and  was 
presented  on  Saturday,  June  20,  during  the 
discussion  of  which  the  American  delegates  had 
the  opportunity  of  stating  their  case.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Conference,  another  in- 
formal meeting  of  individuals  interested  took 
place  to  talk  over  the  situation  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  progress  toward  mutual  understand- 
ing had  been  made,  and  the  plan  for  Mr. 
Latimer  to  visit  and  talk  with  other  leaders  in 
England  and  Scotland  was  approved.  Many  in 
England  are  now  willing  to  accept  considerable 
changes  in  the  present  British  Braille  system 
for  the  sake  of  improvement  and  uniformity 
with  the  United  States,  while  some  would  even 
favor  a  thorough  revision,  provided  sufficient 
gain  could  be  shown  to  more  than  offset  the 
inconvenience  of  change. 

No  definite  official  agreements  were  looked 
for  at  this  time  but  it  is  now  expected  that  a 
representative  committee  will  be  chosen  in 
Great  Britain  to  confer  with  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  during  the  coming  year,  to  examine 
the  results  of  their  work  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  their  constituents  based  thereon ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  committee  and  other 
representatives  from  Great  Britain  will  attend 
the  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley,  California, 
in  June,  1915. 

Several  efforts  have  before  been  made  to 
establish  working  relations  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Americans  on  the  type  question, 
but  with  little  success  until  this  Conference. 
Now,  however,  the  personal  touch,  the  ac- 
quaintances formed  with  the  increased  mutual 
understanding,  respect  and  esteem,  give  hope 
of  practical  results. 

The  statements  which  appear  in  another  sec- 
tion of  this  issue  give  further  interesting  de- 
tails relative  to  this  encouraging  movement  in 
behalf  of  a  uniform  type  for  the  blind. 


Sir    Francis 
Campbell 


Our  readers  are  so  familiar 
with  the  life  and  work  of 
Sir  Francis  Campbell — who 
went  to  his  well-earned  rest  June  30th — that  we 
omit  any  lengthy  statement  with  regard  to  him 
at   this   time.     We   are,   however,   printing  the 
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tribute  paid  to  him  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Witherow 
at  the  funeral  on  July  4th,  and  we  have  also 
made  a  selection  from  letters  which  Lady 
Campbell  has  received  from  co-workers, 
friends,  present  and  past  teachers,  and  gradu- 
ates of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Acade- 
my of  Music  for  the  Blind ;  we  feel  that  the 
excerpts  from  these,  which  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  expressions  of  sympathy,  will  con- 
vey more  effectually  than  anything  else  the 
feeling  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  in  one 


way  or  another  affected  by  Sir  Francis  Camp- 
bell. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  500 
of  those  who  have  come  under  his  influence  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  have  gone  out  into 
the  world  as  useful  independent  citizens.  In- 
deed, their  tribute  to  his  personal  interest  in 
each  and  all  of  them,  not  merely  as  a  teacher 
or  director,  but  as  a  friend,  and  in  many  cases, 
as  a  father,  is  striking  testimony  to  the  untir- 
ing efforts  he  has  made  to  brighten  the  lives 
of  so  many. 


SOME   OF   THE  FLORAL    TRIBUTES    IN    MEMORY    OF    SIR    FRANCIS    CAMPBELL 
The  photograph  was  taken  just  outside  of  his  home  in  the  garden  he  loved  so  well. 


THE  LATE  SIR  FRANCIS  CAMPBELL 

Address  by  REV.  J.  M.  WITHEROW,  July  4,  1914 

We  have  gathered  today  to  pay  the  last  offices  of  respect  to 
Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  one  of  the  richest  gifts  the  New  World 
ever  gave  to  the  Old.  We  cannot  here  survey  the  events  of  a 
strenuous  life  that  lasted  over  eighty  years,  nor  can  we  dwell 
upon  his  insight  into  character  and  his  warm  affections,  or  even 
on  his  artistic  and  intellectual  endowments,  seen  so  clearly  in  the 
masterly  organization  of  the  college  with  which  his  name  and 
fame  will  ever  be  inseperably  intertwined.  Out  of  the  long  and 
interesting  story  what  claims  most  attention  now  is,  I  think,  the 
courage,  the  glorious  courage  with  which  our  departed  friend 
throughout  life  accepted  the  deprivation,  the  terrible  deprivation, 
of  joy  and  power  that  began  when  God  took  away  his  eyesight. 
God  led  him  into  the  dark  but  He  gave  him  a  hero's  heart.  He 
accepted  God's  will,  but  discerned  that  it  was  not  God's  will  that 
his  life  should  be  wasted  or  become  a  burden  upon  others.  And 
the  story  of  his  triumph  over  grievous  difficulties  in  education, 
and  how  he  equipped  himself  for  self-support  and  efficiency  in 
his  profession,  will  thrill  everyone  who  loves  to  hear  of  manliness 
and  determination,  noble  unconquered  and  unconquerable.  Better 
still — our  friend  heard  the  call  of  God  to  come  out  unto  his 
brethren — the  same  call  heard  by  Moses,  and  Paul,  and  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  Shaftsbury,  and  many  other  heroic  saints — and  like 
them  he  arose  in  the  day  of  his  own  success  and  came  out  to  his 
fellow-sufferers,  the  blind.  WThat  he  had  done,  he  considered  all 
the  blind  could  do,  and  ought  to  be  assisted  to  do.  To  this  pur- 
pose he  consecrated  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  indomitable 
energy.  Forty  years  ago  much  was  done  for  the  blind  which  I 
do  not  at  all  wish  to  depreciate,  or  even  seem  to  depreciate,  but 
forty  years  ago  the  darkness  of  many  sightless  eyes  meant  an 
even  intenser  blackness  than  it  means  today.     It  was  to  them  then 


the  blackness  of  helplessness  and  despair,  and  for  such  as  these 
in  a  great  measure  the  clouds  have  now  lifted — a  result  which  is 
largely  due  to  the  strong  man  whose  loss  we  are  now  mourning. 

For  Sir  Francis  Campbell  vindicated  the  economic  worth  of 
the  artistic  and  intellectual  capacity  of  the  blind.  He  vindicated 
it  to  the  blind  themselves,  and  also  to  the  outside  world.  He  led 
forth  hundreds  and  indirectly  thousands  of  those  who  were  un- 
suited  for  manual  labor,  from  the  misery  of  helplessness  and  de- 
pendence to  the  joy  of  sounder  health  and  personal  freedom,  of 
self-maintenance  and  self-respect.  He  did  so  in  obedience  to  a 
high  God-given  ideal,  and  for  this  outcome  of  his  consecration 
many  many  homes  will  today  thank  God  even  through  their  tears. 
No  one  could  pass  many  moments  with  Sir  Francis  without  noting 
his  zeal  for  his  beloved  pupils,  his  confidence  in  their  powers,  and 
his  anxiety  to  promote  their  interests.  It  is  their  hope  today 
that  he  knew  how  much  they  loved  and  honored  him.  Their 
friend  and  father  had  weakened  perceptibly  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Tended  by  loving  hands,  he  suffered  little  pain.  Those 
about  him  and  those  who  saw  him  knew  that  he  was  waiting, 
quietly  waiting,  and  quite  ready.  He  had  heard  God's  mild  cur- 
few. His  long,  hard,  glorious  work  was  done.  His  face  was  set 
towards  home. 

We  sorrow  very  deeply  and  tenderly  with  those  whose  loss  is 
sorest.  They  and  some  of  us  here  present  will  miss  the  old  man 
for  many  and  many  a  day.  Otherwise,  dear  friends,  there  is  here 
no  cause  for  tears.  A  strong,  full,  pure,  beneficent  life  passes 
out  in  love  and  peace,  with  the  sustained  beauty  and  finish  of  per- 
fect music.  The  melody  ceases  but  not  the  joy,  and  with  the 
musician  the  melody  abides  for  ever.  Let  us  take  courage.  Let 
us  thank  God  for  this  brave  and  good  man  who  from  his  own 
affliction  drew  power  to  comfort  so  many  hearts,  and  has  now 
passed  out  of  this  world's  darkness  into  the  eternal  light. 
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The  following  extracts  from  letters  from  co-work- 
ers show  what  the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell  has 
meant  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact: 

From  H.R.H.  Alexander  Frederick,  Land- 
graf  of  Hesse. — "Leaving  apart  all  the  good 
for  the  cause  of  the  blind  to  which  Sir  Fran- 
cis Campbell  devoted  all  his  life,  allow  me  to 
assure  you  that  I  personally  can  only  think  of 
him  with  heartfelt  gratitude  as  a  true  friend." 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdeen  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind. — "Please  accept  and  convey  sineerest 
sympathy  together  with  thoughts  of  admiration 
regarding  your  father's  noble  life-work." 

From  Lord  Lamington,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.— "I  trust  that  the  end 
came  peacefully  to  one  who  has  done  a  life- 
long work  for  the  best  interests  of  others. 
How  Sir  Francis'  form  will  be  missed  in  the 
grounds  of  the  College.  I  won't  say  more,  as 
I  have  often  expressed  my  appreciation  of  the 
noble  example   set  by  him." 

From  Lord  Kinnaird,  Chairman  of  the  Gard- 
ner's Trust  for  the  Blind. — "What  a  marvel- 
ous life  of  usefulness  he  lived.  I  am  sure  that 
many  generations  of  blind  people  will  be 
helped  and  blessed  through  his  wonderful  work 
and  his  splendid  ability  as  a  pioneer  in  their 
behalf.  .  .  .  We  at  the  Gardner's  Trust  owe  a 
great  deal  to  his  able  advice,  and  we  shall  all 
miss  him  immensely." 

From  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind. — The  follow- 
ing message  accompanied  a  floral  tribute:  "In 
love,  admiration  and  sorrow  for  one  whose 
magnificent  work  for  the  blind  was  a  perpetual 
inspiration  to  me  for  over  30  years." 

From  Miss  E.  W.  Austin,  Secretary  and  Li- 
brarian of  the  National  Lending  Library  for 
the  Blind. — "Sir  Francis'  memory  will  remain 
with  us  all  as  an  inspiration.  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  that  I  was  privileged  to  know  him." 

From  Miss  Edith  M.  Bainbrigg,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  of  Lon- 
don.— "Sir  Francis  Campbell  was  fortunate  in 
living  to  see  so  widespread  a  result  of  his 
work,  for  to  him  is  greatly  due  the  improved 
methods  of  training  which  have  made  pupils 
in   schools   for  the  blind  so  much  more   inde- 


pendent than  they  used  to  be,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Royal  Normal  College  will  long  remain  a 
noble  monument  to  its  first  Principal." 

From  Joseph  Hall,  Hon.  Secretary,  Swan- 
sea School  for  the  Blind. — "Sir  Francis  lived 
a  splendid  life,  and  certainly  there  was  no  man 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  more  truly  that  his 
noble  deeds  live,  and  thousands  whose  lives 
have  been  benefited  by  him,  will  call  him 
blessed." 

From  W.  H.  Illiingworth,  Supt.  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum,  Manchester. — "The  grand  old 
knight  has  laid  down  his  armor  and  sheathed 
his  sword.  'He  has  fought  a  good  fight;  he 
has  finished  his  work,'  and  leaves  a  monument 
behind  him  which  any  man  who  has  lived 
might  be  proud  to  have  builded  by  a  life  of 
noble  self-sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  his  fel- 
low men." 

From  Miles  Priestly,  Manager  and  Secretary 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. — 
"The  Committee  of  the  Institution  tenders  its 
deep  sympathy  and  wishes  to  place  on  record 
its  high  appreciation  of  the  noble  and  benefi- 
cent work  to  which  Sir  Francis  devoted  him- 
self with  such  conspicuous  earnestness  and  so 
long." 

From  A.  B.  Norwood,  Principal  of  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind.  On  behalf  of 
the  pupils,  blind  workers  and  staff. — "Sir  Fran- 
cis Campbell  has  been  for  so  many  years  the 
central  figure  in  this  great  work.  He  has  in- 
spired those  who  have  lost  their  sight  and  also 
those  who  are  working  in  their  behalf,  and  all 
will  remember  his  wonderful  work  with  grati- 
tude and  admiration." 

From  Henry  Stainsbury,  Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  (formerly  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association). — 
"His  deep  sympathy  with,  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  blind,  coupled  with  his  optimism, 
his  indomitable  perseverance  and  unbounded 
energy,  have  been  a  great  inspiration  to  me  in 
my  work.  I  shall  always  look  upon  him  as  one 
of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  the  blind." 

From  Thomas  Stoddart,  Supt.  Royal  Glas- 
gow Asylum  for  the  Blind. — "The  noble  work 
accomplished  by  Sir  Francis  in  raising  the 
condition  of  the  blind  is  nowhere  more  highly 
appreciated  than  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
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Scotland.  His  beneficent  efforts  were  early 
recognized  here,  and  his  memory  will  be  long 
and  gratefully  remembered." 

From  W.  M.  Stone,  Headmaster,  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh. — "Sir 
Francis  Campbell  was  a  very  great  man  and  his 
work  and  influence   can  never   die." 

From  John  Tennant,  Chairman  of  the  Indi- 
gent Blind  Visiting  Society  of  London. — "I 
feel  that  the  blind  have  lost  their  most  distin- 
guished living  friend,  one  of  the  few  whose 
lives  have  been,  and  will  remain,  not  only  a 
service,  but  an  inspiration.  The  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  all  who  know  the  Blind  World 
he  did  so  much  to  illuminate,  will  be  with  you." 

From  W.  H.  Thurman,  General  Supt.,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  (Mr.  Thurman  came  into  work 
for  the  blind  three  years  ago.) — "It  must  be  a 
cause  for  great  consolation  and  satisfaction 
for  you  to  realize  that  Sir  Francis  was  so 
universally  respected  and  loved.  What  an 
ardent  worker  he  was  !  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  know  him  well,  but  I  shall  never 
forget  the  fatherly  way  in  which  he  welcomed 
me  when  I  came  to  Norwood  about  three  years 
ago."  

Cablegrams  of  sympathy  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  service  to  the  cause  were  received 
from : — The  President  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  the  Supt. 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind; 
the  Supt.  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  (in  both  of  which  schools  Sir  Francis 
at  one  time  was  a  teacher)  ;  the  State  Commis- 
sions for  the  Blind  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio; 
the  Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind;  also  from  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

From  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent,  Hal- 
ifax School  for  the  Blind. — "Sir  Francis  Camp- 
bell has  been  the  giant  among  workers  for  the 
blind  and  no  one  who  knew  him  as  intimately 
as  I  did,  can  fail  to  realize  the  immense  influ- 
ence he  has  exerted  for  the  betterment  of 
those  deprived  of  sight." 

Mr.  Stanley  Hedger,  Assistant  Manager  of 
the  Industrial  Blind  Institution,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  sent  the  following  telegram. — 
"The  blind  of  Australia  mourn  deeply  with 
you  and  yours  in  the  loss  of  one  whose  king- 
dom was  that  of  the  blind." 


From  a  Japanese  gentleman  who  is  about  to 
return  to  his  own  country  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Work  for  the  Blind. — "In  the  name  of 
the  blind  of  Japan  I  beg  that  you  will  accept 
our  deep  regret  for  the  death  of  Sir  Francis 
Campbell." 

From  Azrik  Lundbcrg,  pioneer  and  present 
leader  of  the  movement  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  in  Sweden. — "The  name  of 
Sir  Francis  Campbell  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 
What  he  was  and  what  he  has  done  for  the 
blind  of  England,  and  through  his  inspiring 
example  and  work  for  those  of  all  the  world, 
will  live  and  last  as  the  work  of  love  in  favor 
of  the  sightless  is  active  in  strong  and  merciful 
hearts.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  it  one  of 
my  most  precious  recollections  once  to  have 
met  on  the  path  of  life  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Francis." 

From  the  many  letters  that  Lady  Campbell  received 
from  representative  workers  for  the  blind  in  America, 
space  permits  us  to  use  but  a  few  quotations. 

From  Edw.  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind. — "I  was  pleased  to  read  the  testimonials 
to  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  for  if  any  man  de- 
served the  meed  of  praise  both  for  example 
and  for  services  to  our  great  cause  it  was  he. 
I  am  glad  to  have  worked  under  him  and  re- 
ceived inspiration  from  him." 

From  J.  W.  Smith,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  who  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  in- 
structors at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  also  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind. — "Our  silence  is  often  more 
expressive  than  our  words,  yet  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  assuring  you  of  my  tender  sym- 
pathy and  of  my  gratitude  to  one  who,  from 
my  first  interview  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
until  now,  has  never  failed  in  his  steadfast 
friendship,  and  I  can  truly  say  I  owe  more 
to  him  than  to  any  other  person  the 
opportunities  of  self-improvement  which  may 
have  enabled  me  to  be  of  service  to  others.  In 
the  death  of  Sir  Francis  not  only  the  blind  of 
England,  but  of  all  other  countries,  have  lost 
a  champion,  who  has  done  much  to  inspire 
them  with  hope  and  courage." 

From  Aaron  C.  Blakeslee,  for  the  past  twen- 
ty-nine years  an  instructor  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  previous  to  which  time 
he  taught  in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
— "My  most  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  friend 
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has  for  fifty-six  years  occupied  a  tender  place 
in  my  memory.  I  was  one  of  his  pupils  when 
he  first  came  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.  His  strong  personality 
and  irresistible  energy  instilled  new  vigor  into 
all  who  came  in  touch  with  him.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term  Mr.  Campbell  was  given 
full  charge  of  the  musical  department.  Then 
it  was  that  he  evinced  his  untiring  energy  to 
carry  out  his  true  purpose.  When  he  took 
command  of  the  Senior  Chorus  he  soon  em- 
barked upon  the  work  of  mastering  the  first 
chorus  of  the  oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  requir- 
ing each  of  us  not  only  to  sing  it,  but  to  mem- 
orize it  and  state  the  rythm  of  any  one  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  measures  in  his 
part.  Here  was  strongly  manifested  his  deter- 
mination to  get  on  the  inside  of  the  musical 
fabric,  not  simply  to  be  able  to  sing  it.  How 
vividly  and  pleasantly  do  I  recollect  the  many 
hours  when  we,  as  a  chorus,  were  assembled  in 
the  old  hall  for  daily  rehearsals. 

My  graduation  from  the  Perkins  Institution 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1864,  when  Mr. 
Campbell  manifested  his  lively  interest  in  my 
behalf.  He,  with  our  matron,  Miss  Moulton, 
and  the  chorus,  went  to  my  home  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  gave  several  evening 
concerts  in  the  music-hall  of  that  city;  also  a 
matinee,  to  which  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  were  invited.  Through  all  these  years 
I  have  received  an  occasional  kind  letter  from 
him.  He  has  indeed  left  an  army  of  mourners, 
but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
is  reaping  a  reward  for  service  to  others  that 
only  a  few  can  hope  to  receive  in  so  full  a 
measure."  

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  few  of  the 
many  letters  received  from  former  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  The  isgnificant  feature  in  all  these 
excerpts  is  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  by  the  writers 
upon  the  personal  interest  which  Sir  Francis  took  in 
their  well-being  and  success;  and  also  the  inspiration 
they  derived  from   his  example: 

From  a  pianoforte  tuner. — "I  shall  ever 
gratefully  remember  him  for  the  real  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  always  strove  to  forward 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  individual  interests 
of  each  one  of  us." 

From  another  young  man  who  started  as  a 
tuner,  but  has  since  built  up  and  become  the 
owner  of  a  large  pianoforte  business. — "Sir 
Francis  Campbell  lived  to  show  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  the  blind,  when  properly  trained 
and  educated,  can  become  useful  citizens  and 
not  burdens  upon  the  community. 


From  an  organist. — "I  am  only  one  amongst 
a  host  who  have  to  thank  God  continually  for 
his  life  and  work :  And  I  feel  that  the  most 
fitting  tribute  to  his  memory  should  be  a  life 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  he 
has  set  for  us  all." 

From  a  clergyman. — "Although  Sir  Francis 
is  no  longer  with  us,  his  great  work  and  ex- 
ample still  remain,  and  the  consciousness  of 
this,  together  with  the  sincere  sympathy  of  very 
many  whom  he  has  helped,  must  be  your  com- 
fort." 

From  a  young  lady  who  is  a  stenographer. — 
"Sir  Francis'  memory  will  ever  be  present  with 
those  who,  not  seeing,  see  through  the  efforts 
which  he  so  nobly  put  forth." 

From  one  of  the  earliest  graduates,  now  the 
head  of  a  successful  school  of  music. — "I  per- 
sonally feel  as  if  I  had  lost  a  second  father.  I 
owe  everything  to  his  kindness." 

From  an.  organist. — "He  never  spared  him- 
self in  the  interests  of  those  committed  to  his 
charge." 

From  an  organist  and  music  master. — "He 
seemed  to  understand  me,  and  therefore  to  call 
cut  the  best  that  was  in  me  as  none  else  could." 

Extracts  from  letters  of  three  women  who 
are  now  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind. — 
"He  has  always  been  the  mainspring-  of  our 
work,  and  we  shall  miss  his  help  and  advice." 

"His  splendid  life  of  kindness  and  self-sacri- 
fice, his  happy,  cheerful  spirit,  can  never  fade 
from  the  memories  of  those  who  have  known 
us  are  justly  proud." 

"He  has  left  behind  his  unconquerable  spirit, 
his  high  ideals,  and  above  all,  his  glorious  ex- 
ample for  us  to  imitate;  and  the  greatest  trib- 
ute we  can  pay  to  his  memory  is,  and  always 
and  loved  him.  He  is  a  hero  of  whom  all  of 
will  be,  the  filling  in  of  our  little  niches  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  as  he  would  have  us  do." 

From  an  organist  and  pianoforte  teacher. — 
"Sir  Francis  has  fought  a  great  and  successful 
battle.  His  life  has  been  a  splendid  illustration 
of  how  the  most  obstinate  of  barriers  may  be 
broken  down,  and  his  name  is  blessed  by  hun- 
dreds of  the  blind,  not  only  those  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  being  trained  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  but  also  those  who 
have  benefited  indirectly  by  the  high  standard 
of  efficiency  that  he  has  always  maintained." 
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By  HENKY  J.  WILSON,  Secretary  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind 


Rather  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Committee  of  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind,  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  blind  persons  and  their  friends  gathered  in 
the  Hoare  Memorial  Hall  at  the  Church  House, 
Westminster,  with  the  object  of  talking  over  in 
a  quiet  and  friendly  way  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  done  among  the  blind  was  being  car- 
ried on,  and  to  take  counsel  with  each  other 
as  to  improvements  and  developments.  This 
little  meeting  spread  over  three  days,  and  at 
its  close  the  members  taking  part  in  it  unani- 
mously agreed  as  to  the  advisability  of  making 
the  Conference  a  triennial  event. 

This  was  etsablished,  and  the  Conference  met 
in  1905  at  Edinburgh,  in  1908  at  Manchester, 
and  in   1911   at  Exeter. 

Finally,  on  Thursday,  June  18,  1914,  the 
Hoare  Memorial  Hall  again  witnessed  a  gath- 
ering of  the  Conference,  now  grown  to  a  huge 
assembly,  representative  not  only  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  of  her  daughter  Colonies,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  many  other 
countries  (29  in  all),  in  the  persons  of  dele- 
gates sent  by  their  respective  governments  and 
others. 

It  must  have  been  an  inspiring  sight  to  the 
dullest  and  least  imaginative  mind  to  look 
round  the  closely  packed  hall  and  realize  that 
these  earnest  men  and  women  were  brought 
together  by  one  common  object  and  determina- 
tion, viz.,  how  best  to  further  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  blind  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Surely  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  fact  alone, 
this  oneness  of  aim,  ennobled  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference,  and  carried  it  safely  through 
the  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  at  times  the 
weaknesses  that  must  beset  any  such  gathering 
of  human  nature,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
great  London  Conference  of  1914,  with  all  its 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings,  will  yet  prove 
an  illuminating  light  thrown  upon  the  difficult 
path  of  progress. 

Apart  from  the  sessions  of  the  Conference, 
its  most  outstanding  feature  was  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Arts,  Crafts,  and  Industries  of  the  Blind. 
shown  in  the  great  hall  of  the  building.  This 
exhibition,    we    think,    will    be    universally    al- 
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lowed  to  have  been  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful yet  arranged.  Beauty  and  usefulness 
surrounded  one  on  every  side,  and  led  to  the 
overwhelming  conviction  that  the  blind  can 
produce  work  of  equal  excellence  to  that  of 
their  sighted  brethren.  The  numerous  stalls 
were  heaped  with  things  of  every  kind  and 
variety,  and  expert  blind  handicraftsmen  and 
women  showed  their  skill  at  typewriting,  weav- 
ing, spinning,  mat-making,  carpentering,  ship 
fendoff  making,  etc.  The  Historical  Section 
must  be  named  as  of  exceptional  and  immense 
interest,  containing  as  it  did  records  of  the 
past  simply  priceless  in  value  to  anyone  who 
wished  to  study  the  development  of  the  history 
of  work  among  the  blind.  There  were  many 
portraits  of  well-known  blind  people,  and  in- 
teresting relics  connected  with  them,  also  a 
most  valuable  MS.  kindly  lent  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  a  case  of  old  and 
new  ophthalmological  instruments  and  sections 
of  the  eye. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  by  Sir  Melvill 
Beachcroft  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Conference  Hall,  and  with  him  on  the 
platform  were  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson,  Chairman 
of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  Hayes  Fisher,  M.P.,  and  others. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  asking  Sir  Melvill  Beach- 
croft to  open  the  exhibition,  referred  to  sev- 
eral of  the  exhibits,  and  heartily  thanked  all 
who  had  assisted  him  in  the  arrangements  for 
this  most  striking  and  successful  exhibition. 
The  warmest  thanks  and  appreciation  are  due 
to  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson  and  his  staff,  who 
spared  no  time,  no  trouble,  no  labor  nor  fatigue 
to  arrange  it  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
who,  thank  them  as  we  may,  are  best  rewarded 
by  the  good  that  this  visible  setting  forth  of 
that  which  the  blind  can  accomplish  must  in- 
evitably result  in  by  its  effect  on  the  miti  1  of 
the  public,  always  slow  of  heart  to  believe  in 
what  looks  well  nigh  a  miracle.  But  the  said 
public  came,  saw,  and  were  conquered,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  expressions  of  wonder  and 
interest  heard  on  all  sides,  and  that  this  should 
not  further,  and  greatly  further,  the  cau-e  we 
have  so  much  at  heart,  is  unthinkable. 

The  same  unstinted  thank?  must  be  accorded 
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to  Miss  Beatrice  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Hospitality  Committee,  whose  most  difficult 
and  arduous  work  was  thoroughly  well  carried 
out,  and  deserved  the  highest  praise.  Special 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Guy  Campbell, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advertising  and  Invitations 
Committee  for  all  his  excellent  arrangements, 
especially  those  involved  in  the  concert  and 
play,  which  fell  almost  entirely  on  his  shoul- 
ders 

Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Clerk  to  the  Clothworkers 
Company,  was  simply  invaluable  as  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  raising  the  re- 
quisite funds,  and  everyone  felt  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  services  in  this  most  im- 
portant direction.  In  the  department  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  owing  to  the  inability  of  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby  to  devote  much  time  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Conference,  the  work  was  carried 
out  most  efficiently  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  A. 
Abseil,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  thank  very  heartily  the 
stewards  of  the  Conference  and  many  other 
voluntary  workers  for  their  great  services  in 
all  phases  of  the  work,  most  freely  and  fully 
rendered.  The  Misses  Harris  Browne  kindly 
took  charge  of  the  literature  stall,  and  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  in  many  other  ways. 

One  incident  of  the  Conference  must  not  be 
omitted  from  our  pages,  and  that  is  the  presen- 
tation to  Miss  Beatrice  Taylor  of  a  gold  medal 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "To  Beatrice 
Taylor,  from  her  blind  and  seeing  friends  from 
thirty  countries  in  recognition  of  her  efficient 
and  unselfish  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Hos- 
pitality Committee  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Blind,  June  24,  1914."  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Lord  Kinnaird. 

The  official  report  of  the  Conference,  con- 
taining all  the  papers  read,  the  speeches,  etc., 
will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  and  can 
be  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom,  price  2/6 
each  copy,  or  2/9  by  post,  from  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby,  Hon.  Secretary,  206  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W. 

The  verbatim  reporter  of  the  Conference 
was  Mr.  Maurice  Myers,  the  blind  stenogra- 
pher at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  who  took  down  all  the  speeches, 
etc.,   in   Braille   shorthand. 

On  Wednesday,  June  17th,  a  special  service 
in  connection  with  the  Conference  was  held  at 


the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Smith 
Square,  Westminster,  of  which  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce  is  Rector,  and  was  well 
attended.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Bolam,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, Lincoln,  and  Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme,  Mus. 
Bac.  (Oxon),  presided  at  the  organ.  The 
choir  had  been  trained  by  blind  choirmasters. 

Thursday,  June  18th,  was  the  great  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  Conference  and  Exhibition 
of  the  Arts,  Crafts,  and  Industries  of  the  Blind 
by  Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft,  Master  of  the  Cloth- 
workers  Company,  the  munificence  of  which 
great  company  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  must 
be  too  well  known  to  all  our  readers  to  need 
reference  here.  Prayer  having  been  offered  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Carnegie,  Canon  of  Westmin- 
ster and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  the  Master 
spoke  primarily  of  the  sad  loss  the  Conference 
had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  honored  and 
lamented  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  to  fulfill  her  engagement  to  open  the 
proceedings.  The  Duke  was  to  have  been 
Chairman  of  this  opening  session.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  main  objects  of  the  Conference, 
Sir  Melvill  Beachcoft  very  warmly  welcomed 
the  delegates  from  foreign  countries,  several 
of  whom  responded   in  acknowledgment. 

The  chairman,  accompanied  by  the  members 
of  the  Conference  Committee,  then  proceeded 
to  the  great  hall,  and  declared  the  Exhibition 
open.  A  bouquet  of  pink  carnations  was  pre- 
sented to  Lady  Beachcroft  by  Mr.  Stuart  John- 
son. 

Viscount  Knutsford  was  chairman  at  the 
afternoon  session.  Speaking  of  the  intolera- 
bleness  of  the  idea  that  a  man  should  see  his 
brother  have  need  and  do  nothing  to  help  or 
relieve  him  (a  subject  on  which  no  man  living 
can  have  a  better  right  to  speak  than  Lord 
Knutsford,  more  familiar  still  to  many  read- 
ers as  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland,  chairman  of 
the  London  Hospital),  he  said  that  they  must 
see  to  it  that  voluntary  effort  was  not  only 
sufficient,  but  efficient,  and  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  secure  its  success  was  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the  well 
trained  blind,  and  that  it  would  pay  to  employ 
them,  so  that  no  question  of  charity  should 
enter   into  their  being   employed. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  secretary  of  Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind  and  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference committee,  then  read  a  paper  on  "The 
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Work  of  the  Unions  and  Societies  for  the 
Blind  in  England  and  Wales,"'  and  Sir  R.  Ellis 
Cunliffe,  chairman  of  the  West  London  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  read  another  on  "Legisla- 
tion (Past  or  Impending)  on  behalf  of  the 
Blind,"  and  both  papers  were  followed  by  a 
discussion.  At  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  H. 
J.  Wilson  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.  P.,  expressing 
regret  that  pressing  public  business  prevented 
his  acting  as  chairman  at  one  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Conference,  and  requesting  the  members 
to  understand  how  entirely  he  sympathized 
with  any  effort  to  alleviate  or  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  blind.  In  the  evening  a  recep- 
tion was  held  by  the  most  kind  invitation  of 
the  Clothworkers  Company,  at  Clothworkers 
Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.,  and  was  numerously 
attended,  very  great  pleasure  being  given  by  the 
beautiful  singing  of  the  artistes  and  select  choir 
from  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Norwood.  An 
added  interest  was  the  description  kindly  given 
by  the  master  of  the  company  of  its  origin  and 
progress,  and  of  the  beautiful  hall  in  which 
they  met. 

On  Friday,  June  19th,  Earl  Manvers,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Midland  Institution,  occupied 
the  chair  at  the  third  session  of  the  Conference, 
and  referred  to  the  great  work  the  institution 
for  the  blind  at  Nottingham  had  done  for  many 
years  past.  The  welfare  of  the  blind  now 
seemed  of  general  interest  in  all  countries,  and 
he  hoped  that  such  gatherings  as  this  Con- 
ference, would  do  much  to  help  forward  their 
cause  all  over  the  world.  After  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  reports  of  the  various  committees 
appointed  at  the  last  Conference  Mr.  W.  H. 
Illingworth  read  a  paper  on  "How  to  Deal 
with  the  Incompetent  Blind,"  and  an  interest- 
ing discussion  followed. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Lord  Southwark,  chairman  of  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  who  ex- 
pressed himself  as  most  anxious  for  a  forward 
movement  in  finding  employment  for  the  blind 
after  their  education  was  completed.  He  hoped 
that  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
be  one  of  their  best  and  most  powerful  sup- 
porter-. .Mr.  Philip  E.  Layton  then  presented 
a  paper,  which  was  read  by  Mrs.  Laylon,  on 
pianofon  tuning  a?  an  accupation  for  the 
blind,   which   was  both   practical   and   amusing. 

In  the  evening  an  excellent  concert  was  given 
at  the  vEolian  Hall,  New  Bond  Street,  which 


was  very  largely  attended.  The  musicians 
were  blind,  and  many  of  the  works  rendered 
were  by  blind  composers.  Great  interest,  and 
justly  so,  was  aroused  by  this  concert,  and  the 
members  of  the  Conference  who  attended  it 
were  richly  repaid. 

At  the  morning  session  on  Saturday,  June 
20th,  Lord  Kinnaird,  chairman  of  Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind,  presided,  and  the  first 
paper  "Braille  and  Its  Modifications"  was 
written  by  Monsieur  Georges  Perouze,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
Paris,  a  translation  of  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
A.  Abseil,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence. This  paper  was  followed  by  two  on 
"Work  for  the  Blind  in  Australia,"  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Hedger,  Industrial  Blind  Association, 
Sydney,  and  by  Mr.  Isaac  Dickson,  delegate 
from  the  Queensland  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Brisbane,  and  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum,  N.  Adelaide.) 

In  the  afternoon  a  garden  party  was  held  in 
the  delightful  grounds  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  Upper  Norwood.  It  was  favored  by 
perfect  weather,  and  between  500  and  600 
guests  were  present.  They  were  received  by 
Sir  Harry  Samuel,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Samuel, 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
college,  and  witnessed  demonstrations  of  the 
daily  curriculum  of  the  college  in  every  depart- 
ment. Nothing  could  have  been  more  success- 
ful or  enjoyable  from  every  point  of  view. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  a  dinner  was  given 
to  the  visitors  from  foreign  countries,  at  which 
Mr.  Alan  Burgoyne,  M.P.,  presided,  and  the 
company  numbered  243.  It  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  and  after  dinner  three  toasts  were 
proposed  by  the  chairman :  The  King.  The 
Queen,  and  Royal  Family,  and  the  foreign 
guests.  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  U.S.A..  Mr. 
Lundberg,  president  of  the  Swedish  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  and  Colonel  Mello,  delegate 
of  the  Brazilian  government,  suitably  responded 
for  the  foreigners,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening 
was  spent.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which  was  sec- 
onded by  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe,  and  carried  with 
the  usual  musical  honors. 

On  Sunday,  21st  June,  sermons  were 
preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  Rev.  Canon  Gedge,  Vicar  of  Graves- 
end,  and  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  R. 
Marston,  M.A.,  both  clergymen  being  blind. 
Mr.  Wolstenholme,  Mus.  Bac,  officiated  at  the 
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organ  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  3  :15  p.m.,  and 
Mr.  }{.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.  at  All  Hallows, 
Barking — blind  clergy  and  organists  officiating 
at  several  other  places  of  worship  in  London. 

Monday  morning's  session,  22nd  June,  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Wilton  Phipps,  chair- 
man of  the  London  County  Council  Special 
Schools  Committee.  In  her  opening  speech  Mrs. 
Phipps  informed  the  Conference  that  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  School  for  Myopes  had 
been  so  successful  that  the  council  intended  to 
open  five  more  schools.  Lady  Compbell  then 
read  a  most  important  paper  on  ''The  Element- 
ary Education  of  the  Blind,"  leading  to  a  long 
and  interesting  discussion,  which  was  opened 
by  Miss  Garaway,  Lady  Superintendent  Lon- 
don County  Council  School  for  the  Blind, 
Linden  Lodge,  S.W.  In  the  afternoon,  many 
members  of  the  Conference  paid  visits  to  some 
of  the  London  workshops,  the  National  Lend- 
ing Library,  the  National  Institute,  the  School 
for  Myopes,  and  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W., 
where  tea  was  kindly  provided. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  Conference,  when 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson  presided,  was  held  in  the 
evening  from  7  to  10  p.m.,  and  short  papers 
were  read  on  ''Massage  by  the  Blind,"  by  Mr. 
F.  R.  Marriott;  "Scouting  for  Blind  Boys  and 
Girls.*'  by  Captain  F.  P.  Peirson  Webber ; 
"Salesmanship,"  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Best,  managing 


director  of  Messrs.  Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd. ;  "Ur- 
uguay," written  by  Senora  T.  Santos  de  Bosch, 
and  "The  Blind  in  Heathen  Lands,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  Walker. 

On  Tuesday,  June  23rd,  the  chair  was  again 
kindly  taken  by  the  Master  of  the  Clothworkers 
Company,  Sir  R.  Melvill  Beachcroft,  and  the 
paper  read  and  discussed  was  upon  "Blindness 
in  Adult  Life"— (a)  "The  Totally  Blind;"  (b) 
"The  Partially  Blind,"  by  Mr.  M.  Priestly, 
manager  and  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Bradford.  After  this  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Conference  committee  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  following  members 
(names  arranged  alphabetically)  were  elected: 
Miss  Austin,  Rev.  C.  E.  Bolam,  Mr.  Guy  M. 
Campbell,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  Miss  Garaway, 
Mr.  Stuart  Johnson,  Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Pearson,  Mr.  M.  Priestly,  Mr.  LI.  W.  P. 
Pine,  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Mr.  H.  Stainsby,  Miss 
B.  Taylor,  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wilson. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  chairman,  Lord  Par- 
moor,  being  unfortunately  unable  to  attend,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  and  most 
interesting  papers  were  read  by  M.  Kolou- 
bovsky,  delegate  of  the  Imperial  government, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  director  of  the  Marie 
Alexandrovna  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on 
"Work  for  the  Blind  in  Russia" — on  the  same 
subject    in    Denmark    by    Mr.    A.    F.    Wiberg 
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(Copenhagen),  and  in  India  by  Mr.  A.  K. 
Shah,  from  Calcutta,  and  on  Brazil  by  Colonel 
Mello,  delegate  of  the  Brazilian  government. 

A  most  delightful  evening  for  the  members 
of  the  Conference  was  arranged  through  the 
energy  of  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  when  a  play,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Siddall,  entitled  "A  Wise  Eccen- 
tricity," and  acted  mainly  by  blind  performers, 
was  given  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
and  afforded  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
It  was  succeeded  by  remarkably  good  lantern 
slides  and  even  more  remarkably  good  an  ad- 
dress by  Mrs.  Wilkinson  on  "The  Education  of 
the  Blind  in  China,"  which  keenly  interested 
everyone  present.  Mr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "Recent  Ten- 
dencies in  Work  for  the  Blind  in  America  in 
the  XXth  Century,"  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  pre- 
sented some  effective  lantern  slides  and  moving 
pictures,  that  illustrated  and  amplified  the 
topic  which  Mr.  Burritt  and  Mr.  Campbell  had 
jointly  chosen. 

Wednesday,  24th  June,  the  last  day  and  tenth 
session  of  the  Conference,  opened  with  a  paper 
upon  "Sight  Saving  and  Light  Through  Work 
for  the  Blind,"  read  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
Secretary  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
under  the  presidency  in  the  chair  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B.,  M.V.O.  and 
M.P.  for  the  city  of  Oxford.  At  11:30  a.m., 
a  paper  on  "The  Partially  Blind  and  the 
Myopes,"  was  read  by  Mr.  N.  Bishop  Har- 
man,  F.R.C.S.,  London,  of  which  the  discus- 
sion was  opened  by  Dr.  A.  Nimmo  Walker, 
Liverpool. 

In  the  afternoon  the  chair  was  kindly  taken 
by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  papers 
were  read  on  "The  Education  and  After-Care 
of  the  Blind  Deaf,"  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  head 
master  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  on  "Esperanto  for  the  Blind," 
by  Mr.  W.  Percy  Merrick,  of  which  the  dis- 
cussion was  opened  by  Mr.  H.  Bolingbroke 
Mudie,  president  of  the  British  Esperanto  As- 
sociation. 


During  this  session  a  telegram  was  sent  to 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  Conference  "for  their  con- 
stant and  practical  interest  in  aiding  and  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  blind."  To  this,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  as  chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  received  the  following  reply  from 
Lord  Stamfordham.  "I  am  commanded  to  ex- 
press the  thanks  of  the  King  and  Queen  for 
the  message  which  has  been  sent  to  their  Ma- 
jesties by  the  International  Conference  on  the 
Blind,  which  they  have  received  with  much 
satisfaction." 

The  closing  address  was  then  given  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  followed  by  the  benediction. 

So  ended  the  London  Conference  of  1914. 
"Tout  lasse,  tout  casse,  tout  passe." 

These  seem,  and  indeed  are,  mournful  words 
that  may  perhaps  be  fitly  said  of  most  human 
efforts  and  undertakings,  but  what  cannot  pass 
is  the  deathless  spirit  of  love,  the  ceaseless  en- 
deavor to  help  one  another  along  the  dark  road 
that  sighted  as  well  as  blind  must  often  travel. 
These  are  imperishable,  and  shall  endure  when 
we  in  our  generation  and  turn  have  passed 
away,  and  left  the  work  we  loved  to  be  carried 
on  by  those  who  shall  come  after. 


NOBLE  AMBITION 

By    Sk.    Bruno    Portillo,    of    Spain    (Blind), 

Translated  by  Miss  Mabel  Adams  Ayer, 

Berkley,  California. 

People  without  ideals  are  people  dead. 

A  man  without  illusion — such  man  is  blind ; 

The   thousand  pleasant   dreams   but   forge   the 

mind, 
Covering  with  flowers  our  most  uncertain  des- 
tiny. 
To  arrive  at  a  longed-for  port 
The  swift  bark  searches  the  seas — 
The  mariner's  dream  to  material  yields, 
And  behold — a  new  world  is  discovered ! 

To  have  no  exalted  ambition 

Ah,  one  dies  living  calmly  at  ease, 

And  perfections  are  found  but  through  dreams. 

Without  vehement  longing  even  laurels  of  glory 

Must  winter  the  heart  of  man, 

And  dreams  are  the  warmth  of  the  soul ! 


WORK  OF  THE  UNIFORM  TYPE  COMMITTEE 

FROM  THE  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


I.     By  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON 

Editor's  Note:  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  is  the  Pres- 
ident and  Hon.  Treas.  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  (formerly  known  as  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association).  Mr.  Pearson  has  recently  lost  his 
sight  and  is  devoting  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
raising  funds  for  the  National  Institute.  As  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  this  organization  is  the 
printing  of  books  for  the  blind,  it  is  very  natural  that 
the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  should  in- 
terest   representatives    of    the    National    Institute. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fund  Raising 
Committee  of  the  U.  T.  C,  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  from  Mr.  Pearson,  in 
which  he  tells  of  Mr.  Latimer's  successful  trip 
through   England  in  the   inteiests   of  uniformity: 

"When  Mr.  Latimer  left  England,"  writes 
Mr.  Pearson,  "Mr.  Latimer  was  charged  with 
a  message  of  most  cordial  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee.  We 
feel  very  deeply  that  no  expression  of  gratitude 
is  too  strong  towards  those  who  have  put  up 
time  and  money,  skill  and  aptitude  in  so  gen- 
erous a  manner.  The  blind  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  owe  them  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  unselfish  trouble  to  which  they 
have  put  themselves  in  this  endeavor  to  formu- 
late a  universal  type,  and  I  have  every  hope 
that  the  ultimate  result  may  be  such  that  the 
blind  of  all  civilized  countries  will  have  cause 
to  bless  them." 

II.     By  ALEXANDER  P.  PEARSON,  B.A.  (London) 

Editor's  Note:  It  is  singular  that  England  should 
have  two  Pearsons  interested  in  the  type  question. 
To  workers  for  the  blind  the  most  striking  difference 
between  the  two  gentlemen  is  that  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pear- 
son, a  quotation  from  whose  letter  we  have  just  used, 
lost  his  sight  after  he  had  won  his  remarkable  posi- 
tion in  the  newspaper  world  of  Great  Britain,  where- 
as, Mr.  Alexander  Pearson  became  blind  when  three 
years  of  age,  and  has  therefore  the  experience  of 
every  man  blind  from  childhood.  Mr.  Alexander 
Pearson  received  his  early  training  at  the  Edinburgh 
School  for  the  Blind  and  later  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  and  in 
1894  became  one  of  the  teachers  at  the  College.  While 
carrying  on  his  work  at  Norwood  he  continued  his 
studies  and  secured  his  B.A.  Degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  which  is  known  to  give  one  of  the 
stiffest    examinations   in   the    British    Isles. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  his  work  at 
the   College   has   been   the   preparation   of   students   for 


the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  entrance  examinations. 
Mr.  Pearson  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  an  examining 
body  charged  with  the  testing  of  the  qualifications  of 
all  who  wish  to  secure  positions  as  teachers  of  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  always  been  a  great  student  of 
the  type  question.  Years  ago,  when  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  gave  special  attention  to  this  subject  and 
endeavored  to  work  out  an  ideal  dot  system,  Mr. 
Pearson  was  the  one  to  study  and  revise  the  work 
with  him.  He  has  served  on  all  the  various  com- 
mittees engaged  on  the  late  revision  of  the  Braille 
System. 

The  impression  left  by  the  members  of  the 
Uniform  Tye  Commitee  who  visited  us  at  our 
London  Conference  is  one  of  strength,  and  of 
all-round  fitness  for  the  big  work  they  have 
taken  in  hand.  We  were,  of  course,  familiar 
enough  already  with  the  ordinary  tactile  print 
enthusiast — the  man  primed  with  arguments 
and  figures  in  support  of  his  own  favorite 
system.  But  these  delegates  were  different. 
They  struck  you  as  workers  who  had  got  con- 
siderably beyond  the  personal  "I  like."  Mere 
rhetoric  was  simply  thrown  away  on  such 
people.  When  you  finished  objecting  your 
hardest  to  one  of  their  positions,  they  would 
quietly  refer  you  to  such  and  such  a  series  of 
test  sheets,  and  the  calculations  they  based  on 
them.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  found  them 
mere  logic  choppers — the  big  heart-warming 
enthusiasm  was  there  all  the  time,  back  of  it 
all;  but  to  settle  points  of  difference,  there 
were  either  past  experiments  to  be  referred  to, 
or   future   experiments  to  be  planned. 

Certainly  we  British  Braillists  understand 
better  now  what  it  is  that  you  Americans 
really  mean  by  your  Uniform  Type  on  a  scien- 
tific basis.  We  very  much  approve  of  the 
delegates  your  Uniform  Type  Committee  sent 
us,  and  we  hope  we  have  not  altogether  mis- 
learned  the  lesson  they  sought  to  teach  us. 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


I.     By  0.  H.  BURRITT 
(Extract  from  Mr.  Burritt's  address  at  the  London  Conference) 

I  believe  that  I  represent  fairly  the  opinions 
of  a  large  majority  of  our  educators  and  work- 
ers for  the  blind,  when  I  say  that  we  have 
progressed  further  toward  the  goal  of  a  uni- 
form type  for  the  blind  of  America  during 
the    nine    years    that    have    elapsed    since    the 


Sagniaw  (Mich.)  Convention  of  1905,  than 
during  any  previous  quarter  of  a  century.  So 
acrimonious  had  the  discussions  concerning 
the  type  question  become  at  the  bi-ennial  con- 
ventions of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind — our  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Educators  of  the  Blind — that  by 
common  consent  all  type  questions  were  omit- 
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ted  from  the  programs  for  the  conventions  of 
this  organization — a  situation  similar  to  that 
which,  I  am  informed,  has  obtained  in  Europe. 
Your  differences  are,  however,  problems  with- 
in a  single  type,  while  with  us  it  has  been  a 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  two 
types,  the  New  York  Point  and  the  American 
Braille.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  war 
for  supremacy  has  been  waged  between  these 
two  types,  and  the  type  problem  in  America  is 
still  unsettled.  But  there  was  a  small  group 
of  capable  blind  people  who  felt  so  keenly  the 
injustice  to  the  blind  of  a  diversity  of  types 
that  their  organization  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  Gen- 
eral Improvement  Association  had  appointed 
as  early  as  1900  the  Tactile  Print  Investigating 
Commission  to  study  the  problem  which  had 
been,  temporarily  at  least,  tabled  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Instructors.  Because  of 
the  feeling  that  had  been  aroused  among  the 
educators  of  the  blind  on  account  of  their  dif- 
ferences on  the  type  question,  membership  in 
the  Association  of  Instructors  had  been  greatly 
restricted,  not  more  than  three  members  with 
the  power  to  vote  being  permitted  from  any 
one  Institution  and  these  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  and  one  teacher  delegate.  The  result 
was  that  while  others  might  attend  the  conven- 
tions and  take  part  in  the  discussions,  yet,  as 
they  could  not  vote,  they  felt  that  they  were 
excluded  from  free  and  full  participation  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  The 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education 
and  General  Improvement  Association,  feeling 
that  its  members  were  not  fully  welcome  in 
the  Convention  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
quite  naturally  restricted  its  membership  to 
blind  people.  But  the  judgment  of  the  saner 
blind  people  prevailed  and  at  Saginaw  (Mich.), 
in  1905,  the  constitution  of  this  organization 
was  so  amended  as  to  admit  to  membership 
seeing  as  well  as  blind  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
organized;  the  Tactile  Print  Investigating 
Commission  became  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee and  with  this  new  national  organization 
admitting  to  its  membership  blind  and  seeing, 
educator  of  the  young  blind  and  worker  for 
the  adult  blind,  there  was  ushered  in,  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day  for  those  who  must i read  with 
their  fingers.  '' ; 

The  Uniform  Type  Committee,  composed  of 


some  of  our  most  capable  blind  people,  began 
its  work  of  investigation  to  secure  facts  upon 
which  to  base  conclusions.  From  1905  to  1909 
the  Committee  had  only  indifferent  support 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  educators  of 
the  blind  who  felt  that  this  matter  of  types 
belonged  peculiarly  to  them.  But  the  Com- 
mittee proceeding  slowly  and  cautiously,  firm 
in  the  belief  of  the  correctness  of  their  posi- 
tion and  the  justice  of  their  cause,  took  at 
each  succeding  Convention  of  the  Workers  for 
the  Blind  a  position  in  advance  of  that  taken 
at  the  preceding  Convention.  While  the  data 
presented  at  Boston  in  1907,  at  Columbus  in 
1909  and  at  Overbrook  (Philadelphia)  in  1911 
was  limited  in  amount  (for  during  these  six 
years  the  Committee  had  at  its  disposal  less 
than  $200  with  which  to  meet  all  expenses  in- 
cluding the  publication  of  three  reports),  the 
work  had  been  done  so  carefully  and  so  thor- 
oughly that  subsequent  investigations  only 
strengthened  the  findings  reported  at  these 
conventions.  Impelled  by  a  remarkable  faith 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  in  the  belief  of 
its  ultimate  triumph  the  Committee  came  for- 
ward at  Overbrook  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  their  financial  needs  and  a  pledge  that  the 
Committee  ot  ten,  all  of  whom  were  blind, 
would  raise  $1,800,  if  the  Convention  would 
pledge  $1,200.  Under  the  inspiring  leadership 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  $1,500  was  raised  on 
the  floor  of  the  Convention  in  twenty-five  min- 
utes;  and  with  $3,000  placed  at  its  disposal 
for  necessary  expenses  connected  with  its 
work  of  investigation  another  forward  step 
was  taken.  When  the  Committee  made  its 
splendid  report  at  the  Jacksonville  (111.)  A.  A. 
W.  B.  Convention  last  summer,  it  carried  with 
it  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  present; 
but  when  they  asked  the  Convention  for  $10,- 
000  additional  with  which  to  complete  the 
work,  the  magnitude  of  the  request  staggered 
the  delegates.  But  the  cause  is  just,  and 
thanks  to  the  determination  of  the  Committee 
and  to  the  inspiring  leadership  of  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  a  blind  man, 
the  task  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  was  beT 
gun  in  February,  and  with  the  direction  and 
assistance  of  the  able  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  we  now  have  in  hand  nearly 
$7,500. 

But   great    as    was   the   need   for   funds    with 
which  to  meet  necessary  expenses,  the  greatest 
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achievement  of  the  Type  Committee  is  the 
winning  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  superintendents  and  edu- 
cators of  the  blind.  When  we  consider  the 
bitterness  that  had  been  engendered  in  America 
over  this  question  of  types,  this  is  a  remarkable 
achievement.  May  I  be  pardoned  if  I  again  re- 
mind this  audience  how  difficult  is  our  task : 
for  we  must  harmonize  the  ardent  advocates 
of  two  systems  quite  distinct  from  each  other 
and  not  the  advocates  of  certain  combinations 
within  the  same  system.  We  have  not  yet  ac- 
compished  all  we  expect  and  hope  for,  but  we 
expect  by  the  next  Convention  which  meets  at 
San  Francisco  in  1915  to  have  reached  the  goal 
of  the  basic  elements  of  a  uniform  dot  type 
for  our  American  readers.  All  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  three-level  line  of  the  Braille  system 
can  be  more  accurately  and  more  rapidly  read 
than  a  two-level  line  but  that  the  principles  of 
frequency  of  recurrence  and  of  variable 
spacing  which  originated  with  the  New  York 
Point  possess  such  advantages  that  the  uni- 
form type  of  the  future  must  avail  itself  of 
them.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  too  optimistic  in 
believing  that  the  year  1915  will!  see  us  very 
near  the  goal  of  uniformity  for  America.  I 
am  sure  that  I  express  the  wish  and  the  hope 
of  a  great  majority  of  our  profession  in 
America,  who  have  at  heart  the  problems  of 
100,000  blind  people,  when  I  ask  you  to  take 
steps  to  meet  us  half  way  in  this  matter  that 
we  may  do  our  utmost  toward  realizing  the 
ideal  of  a  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the 
English-speaking  world — yes,  for  all  blind 
people  throughout  the  world. 

II.     Ry  H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER 
(A  Digest  of  his  Report  to  the  U.  T.  C.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  to  visit  Great  Britain 
in  the  interests  of  "Uniform  Type,"  your  rep- 
resentative arrived  in  London  on  June  13th 
last  and  plunged  immediately  into  what  the 
Britishers  were  pleased  to  term  "a  five-weeks' 
campaign  of  missionary  work  on  the  type  ques- 
tion," but  what  was  in  reality  a  series  of  earn- 
est discussions  presenting  to  upwards  of  forty 
of  the  ablest  men  and  women  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  work  for  the  blind,  not  only  the 
object  for  which  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
exists,  but  also  the  practical  and  scientific  man- 
ner in  which  the  Committee  is  approaching  its 


goal.  In  every  instance  your  representative 
was  cordially  received,  courteously  and  atten- 
tively heard  and  generally  led  to  believe  that 
his  visit  had  awakened  renewed  interest  in 
the  type  question ;  while,  with  few  exceptions, 
a  willingness  was  expressed  to  have  the  whole 
matter  re-opened  with  the  proviso  that  the 
British  Braille  alphabet  be  left  intact.  There 
were  those,  however,  and  they  of  no  little  in- 
fluence, who  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  go 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  question,  in  order 
that  the  blind  may  have  the  best  possible  in  the 
way  of  a  system  of  reading  and  writing.  There 
was  an  impression,  surprisingly  wide-spread, 
to  the  effect  that  the  U.  T.  C.  is  striving  to 
secure  the  universal  adoption  of  American 
Braille;  and  wherever  this  was  the  case  your 
representative's  words  seemed  to  bring  genuine 
relief  to  his  auditors.  Nevertheless,  he  ven- 
tures the  opinion  that  the  real  aim  of  the  U.  T. 
C.  is  better  understood  in  England  and  Scot- 
land today  than  it  is  in  our  own  country, 
where  many  adherents  ot  the  rival  local  sys- 
tems still  characterize  its  work  as  impractical 
or  partisan. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  U.  T.  C.  pre- 
pare two  systems  of  tactile  reading  and  writ- 
ing, one  based  absolutely  upon  the  results  of 
its  investigations ;  the  other,  starting  with  the 
British  Braille  alphabet  and  applying  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  by  the  committee  from  its  ex- 
periments to  the  remaining  material  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  system.  Further, 
that  the  committee  set  forth  together  with 
those  systems,  a  tabulated  list  of  the  values  of 
all  punctographic  characters  employed  in  them. 
When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished 
(which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Committee, 
must  be  done,  if  at  all,  prior  to  next  June's 
Convention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.)  it  is  proposed 
that  a  committee  of  representative,  expert, 
British  Braillists,  visit  America,  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  work  and  report  its  conclu- 
sions to  both  the  U.  T.  C.  and  the  proper  au- 
thorities  in   their   own   country. 

These  suggestions  met  with  the  approval  of 
not  only  the  writer,  the  two  members  of  your 
Investigating  Sub-Committee  present  and  other 
American  representatives,  but  also  of  the  en- 
tire British  representation.  Your  representa- 
tive was  given  to  understand  that  the  widest 
possible  publicity,  through  the  medium  of  mag- 
azines and  otherwise,  will  be  given  to  any  lit- 
erary   or    technical    material,    bearing    directly 
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upon  the  question  and  sent  them  by  our  com- 
mittee. In  this  manner  the  matter  will  be  well 
threshed  out  during  the  winter;  and  the  ap- 
pointment, in  the  spring,  of  a  committee  of 
experts  to  review  the  work  of  the  U.  T.  C. 
will  be  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

In  conclusion,  whereas  your  representative 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  would  find  the 
Britishers   unapproachable   and   hide-bound   re- 


garding any  suggested  improvement  on  their 
system,  they  proved  to  be  as  open  and  amenable 
to  reason  as  their  American  compeers ;  and 
it  is  his  opinion  that  the  cause  of  aUniform 
Type  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  this  ex- 
change of  views  with  our  British  co-workers, 
and  that  the  future  will  more  than  justify  all 
expenditures  of  time  and  money  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


PIANOFORTE    TUNING,    AN   OCCUPATION    FOR   THE    BLIND, 
AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 

ADDRESS  BY  PHILIP  E.  LAYTON  AT  THE  LONDON  CONFERENCE 

Hon.   Treasurer  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind 


The  Paris  Institute  for  the  Blind,  that  won- 
derful pioneer  institution  that  gave  the  world 
the  Braille  system,  has  the  honor,  as  far  as  we 
know,  of  first  introducing  piano-tuning  as  a 
profession  for  the  blind  about  the  year  1830. 

It  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  for  me  to 
say  but  very  little  as  regards  the  practicability 
of  piano-tuning  as  a  profession  for  the  sight- 
less. The  blind  everywhere  have  fully  demon- 
strated their  efficiency  in  this  art. 

Why  piano-tuning  is  specially  adapted  to 
sightless  men  is,  that  it  is  a  work  that  appeals 
to  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye.  Through  neces- 
sity, the  sense  of  hearing  becomes  very  acute 
and  accurate  with  the  blind,  hence  the  reason 
why  they  become  so  proficient  as  tuners. 

Again,  there  is  such  a  great  demand  for 
piano-tuners  on  account  of  most  people  pos- 
sessing a  piano,  there  being  probably  in  Great 
Britain  alone  forty  thousand  of  these  instru- 
ments sold  annually. 

Although  there  is,  of  course,  much  compe- 
tition in  the  profession,  still  it  is  not  so  great 
as  with  piano  teachers. 

A  strong  reason  in  favor  of  piano-tuning  as 
an  occupation  for  sightless  men  is  that  people 
are  not  as  a  rule  prejudiced  against  blind  tun- 
ers, but  on  the  contrary,  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  them. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  piano  manufac- 
turers specially  employ  a  blind  tuner  to  say 
the  last  word  to  an  instrument  before  it  leaves 
the  factory.  A  perfect  tuning  means  sunshine 
to  the  piano,  and  this  a  blind  man  can  do  better 
than  his  seeing  competitor. 

Mr.  Edward  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute,  states  in  the  "Outlook  for  the 
Blind,"  that  he  visited  a  piano-manufacturing 
firm  in  Germany  employing  thirty  blind  tuners. 


I,  personally,  know  of  several  manufacturers  in 
Toronto  who  have  from  eight  to  ten  tuners 
not  possessing  sight,  while  there  are  some  who 
employ  none  but  blind  tuners. 

The  demand  for  tuners  is,  and  will  be, 
greater  than  ever,  owing  to  the  invention  of  the 
player-piano  which  has  made  musicians  of 
everybody.  The  silent  piano  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

In  my  opinion  piano-tuners  could  often  be 
employed  to  advantage  by  organ  manufactur- 
ers ;  although  it  might  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  do  the  work  inside  the  instrument,  they 
could  certainly  sit  at  the  keyboard  and  direct 
an  ordinary  mechanic  to  do  this. 

Our  Church  and  concert  organs  would  then 
probably  be  more  evenly  and  scientifically 
tuned  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I 
have  heard  of  blind  tuners  who  wholly  under- 
take to  do  this  work,  and  there  is  a  blind 
French  gentleman  in  Montreal  who  has  been 
successfully  repairing  and  tuning  pipe  organs 
for  many  years.  Of  course,  he  uses  an,  intelli- 
gent boy. 

I  would  suggest  that  principals  of  institu- 
tions try  to  get  some  engagements  for  their 
pupils  with  organ  builders. 

Piano-tuning  lends  itself  splendidly  to  the 
sale  of  pianos  and  organs.  The  tuner  will  get 
customers  through  his  tuning  connection,  and 
also  by  advertising  in  the  local  newspapers. 

I  know  of  many  blind  men  who  sell  quite  a 
number  of  instruments  annually  and  thus  con- 
siderably add  to  their  incomes. 

A  regular  showroom  or  shop  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  Instruments  can  be  sold 
from  the  private  house,  thereby  saving  a  great 
deal  of  expense.  There  are  many  people  who 
would  far  rather  buy  their  piano  from  a  prac- 
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tical  man  than  an  ordinary  dealer.  All  things 
being  equal,  the  blind  man  generally  gets  the 
preference  when  in  a  competition. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  paper, 
namely,  "How  to  make  Piano-Tuning  one  of 
the  most  successful  Occupations  for  the  Blind." 

There  are  three  classes  of  piano-tuners : 
First,  those  who  tune  in  factories  or  ware- 
rooms  ;  secondly,  those  who  attend  to  a  tuning 
connection  for  a  firm ;  and,  thirdly,  the  tuners 
who  work  up  their  own  private  connection. 

It  is  with  the  latter  class  that  I  specially  wish 
to   deal. 

To  work  up  a  private  tuning  connection  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  a  blind  man  could  have  to  face. 

He  must  have  faith  in  himself,  otherwise 
how  can  the  public  have  faith  in  him?  and  he 
must  have  the  strongest  desire  to  be  free  and 
independent,  and  no  man  can  be  this  whilst 
depending  upon  his  friends,  in  any  way,  for 
financial  support.  If  this  desire  is  not  para- 
mount in  his  mind,  he  is  likely  to  give  way 
under  the  hardships  and  disappointments  to 
which  he  will  surely  be  subjected.  But,  with 
determination,  he  cannot  but  meet  with  suc- 
cess, if  he  carries  out  the  following  sugges- 
tions, which  are  drawn  largely  from  my  own 
personal   experience. 

A  young  man  must  be  careful  as  regards  his 
personal  appearance.  He  must  see  to  it  that 
his  boots  are  well  cleaned  every  day.  Some- 
times they  will  need  cleaning  two  or  three 
times.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  do  this  work 
himself.  His  clothes  must  be  well  brushed 
and  his  linen  spotlessly  clean.  If  his  eyes  are 
disfigured  he  should  wear  dark  glasses. 

If  the  tuner  has  a  little  sight  his  difficulties 
will  be  greatly  lessened,  but  this  paper  is  writ- 
ten chiefly  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  to- 
tally blind. 

Every  young  man  starting  out  in  life  to  work 
up  his  own  private  tuning  connection  should 
be  provided  with  a  guide,  either  by  his  friends 
or  by  the  institution  in  which  he  has  been 
trained.  In  this  way  his  progress  will  be  more 
rapid. 

It  probably  costs  £400  to  educate  the  aver- 
age piano-tuner.  This,  of  course,  includes  his 
maintenance  and  general  education  ;  therefore, 
it  does  seem  regrettable,  that  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  pounds,  the  institution  should  allow  him 
to  drift  and  absolutely  to  sink  into  idleness  and 
wretchedness. 


An  intelligent  boy  can  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  a  tuner  in  minor  repairs. 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  quickly  a  lad  learns 
to  do  this  work,  but  when  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  tuner  to  have  a  guide,  he  must  then  strike 
out  for  himself,  and  peg  away  until  he  can 
afford  to  pay  for  one. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  institution  training  its  pupils 
to  travel  alone.  They  ought  to  be  encouraged 
and  instructed  to  walk  on  the  streets  by  them- 
selves. This  is  as  necessary  as  any  part  of 
their  education.  It  is  extremely  wrong  to 
keep  young  men  and  women  shut  up  in  a 
school  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  de- 
priving them  of  their  freedom,  and  of  the  op- 
portunity of  mixing  with  people  with  whom 
they  will  have  to  get  their  living  in  after  years. 

I  attribute  a  good  deal  of  my  success^  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  always  been  able  to  travel 
alone,  but,  of  course,  I  much  prefer  to  have  a 
companion.  Whenever  I  have  had  a  difficulty 
when  alone,  I  have  always  met  with  a  friend 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  I  have  traveled 
on  several  occasions  unaccompanied  from 
Montreal  to  London  without  any  trouble.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  attention  to  a  few  simple 
rules. 

To  work  up  a  successful  tuning  connection 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  get  about  and  be 
known,  and  it  is  impossible  always  to  have  a 
guide.  A  tuner  probably  cannot  employ  his 
boy  after  six  o'clock,  therefore  he  will  often 
have  to  go  out  in  the  evening  by  himself. 

When  he  cannot  afford  permanently  to  keep 
a  boy,  he  will  have  to  use  a  little  boy  or  girl 
after  school  hours  to  help  him  with  his  inter- 
viewing and  other  work ;  and,  again,  if  he  has 
a  piano  to  tune,  he  will  have  to  get  the  child 
to  take  him  to  the  house  before  going  to  school 
in  the  morning,  and  he  must  find  his  way 
home  by  himself  the  best  way  he  can,  which 
will  not  be  a  very  difficult  task  if  he  uses  his 
brains.  He  will  have  to  learn  the  art  of  using 
other  people's  eyes. 

I  remember  reading  a  paper  given  at  the 
Manchester  Conference  on  the  Blind,  1908,  in 
which  the  writer  deplored  the  hardship  of  the 
poor  blind  in  being  jostled  on  the  streets  in 
Paris.  It  is  a  thousand  times  a  greater  hard- 
ship to  be  jostled  out  of  your  boarding-house 
because  you  cannot  pay  your  bill. 

When  tuning  he  must  not  leave  without  see- 
ing the  lady  of  the  house  and  playing  a  tune 
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on  the  piano.  In  this  way  he  will  often  pick 
up  a  good  prospect  for  another  tuning  or  the 
sale  of  an  instrument. 

The  tuner  should  always  try  to  get  his  cus- 
tomers interested  in  him.  Cards  should  be  left 
with  a  request  that  they  be  given  to  friends. 

I  once  went  to  tune  a  piano,  an  annual,  when 
I  found  the  house  had  been  sublet  to  a  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard,  the  latter  being  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  Montreal's  leading 
citizen,  who  afterwards  became  Lord  Strath- 
cona. 

I  followed  my  usual  custom,  rang  the  bell 
and  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Howard.  I  told  her  I 
was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  pitch  suited 
her — it  was  international. 

At  her  request  I  played  the  piano,  and  then 
told  her  I  had  come  to  Canada  and  was  work- 
ing up  a  business  in   Montreal. 

I  showed  her  my  diploma  and  the  bag  of 
tools  presented  to  me,  as  a  tuning  prize  by  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
land, when  I  graduated  from  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind.  I  found  Mrs.  Howard  very  kind  and 
sympathetic,  and  I  said  it  would  help  me  very 
much  if  I  could  get  Sir  Donald  Smith's  pianos 
to  tune.  She  promised  to  speak  to  her  father 
about  me.  To  my  great  joy,  two  days  after  I 
got  a  telephone  message  to  go  and  tune  Sir 
Donald's  pianos.  One  was  a  1,000  guineas  Art 
Steinway  Grand,  and  the  other  a  square  piano 
standing  in  the  art  gallery.  After  this  I  had 
the  privilege  of  having  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith's 
name  on  my  card.  Later,  he  purchased  a  sev- 
enty-five guinea  piano  from  me  for  the  Royal 
Victoria  College. 

Through  his  connection  I  had  the  honor  of 
selling  an  Angelus  piano-player  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  Earl  Minto,  and  in 
1911,  he,  Lord  Strathcona,  gave  me  $10,000  to 
complete  the  $100,000  fund  to  erect  a  school  in 
Montreal  for  the  English-speaking  blind. 

I  could  give  many  other  illustrations  of  the 
advantage  of  getting  well  acquainted  with  your 
customer,  but   the  above   will   suffice. 

If  a  young  man  can  sing  a  little,  it  always 
helps  him  to  become  popular.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  shall  be  an  artistic 
singer  or  possess  an  angelic  voice;  Chevalier 
has  not  got  this,  but  he  can  please  the  people. 

A  topical  or  humorous  song  is  always  wel- 
come.    Being  able  to  sing  and  play  helped  me 


very  much  at  the  start.  It  gets  one  known, 
and  that  is  what  is  wanted. 

A  silver  plate  bearing  his  name  and  profes- 
sion should  be  on  the  tuner's  bag.  This  is  the 
best  possible  advertisement  he  can  have.  The 
bag  should  always  be  placed  in  that  position  in 
which  the  plate  is  showing. 

It  would  help  a  tuner  very  much  if  he  had  a 
good  public  send-off.  This  should  be  done  by 
the  institution  where  he  received  his  education. 
A  concert  could  be  given  by  a  few  pupils,  and 
the  principal  or  his  representative  could  make 
a  speech  emphasizing  the  superiority  of  blind 
piano-tuners  and  asking  the  public  to  patronize 

Mr.  .     Two  or  three  prominent  people  of 

the  locality  should  be  asked  to  come  on  the 
platform  and  say  a  few  words,  but  the  great 
strength  of  the  tuner's  success  will  be  in  per- 
sonal interviewing,  coupled  with  first-class 
work. 

Every  name  or  prospect  must  be  followed  up 
with  a   call. 

A  thousand  circulars  should  be  printed  in 
letter  form.  These  should  be  sent  off  in  fifties, 
each  being  followed  up  by  a  personal  call. 

Thus,  the  tuner  calls  at  No.  1,  Hanover 
Street,  and  asks  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  servant  will  probably  want  to  know  his 
business.  His  reply  will  be  that  he  called  in 
reference  to  a  letter.  The  lady  then  comes  to 
meet  him  and  asks  to  what  letter  he  refers. 
After  he  has  explained,  she  probably  will  say 
that  they  have  a  regular  tuner,  but  he  must 
then  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  tell  her  of 
the  people  he  tunes  for,  the  diploma  he  holds, 
etc.  He  asks  to  be  allowed  to  try  her  piano 
over.  It  always  interests  him  to  see  different 
instruments.  If  this  request  is  granted  he  has 
scored  a  great  point.  One  can  talk  far  better 
when  seated  at  a  piano.  If  the  instrument  is 
not  well  in  tune,  he  should  point  this  out 
quietly  to  the  lady  and  tell  her  how  glad  he 
would  be  to  show  her  what  an  improvement 
could  be  made  in  her  piano.  She  may  tell  him 
she  will  talk  it  over  with  her  husband,  or  will 
write  him. 

He  then  calls  at  No.  2.  The  lady  herself  an- 
swers the  door.  She  has  no  piano.  He  asks 
whether  she  will  not  be  getting  one.  She  may 
tell  him  she  intends  doing  so  next  Christmas. 

He  will  then  mention  Stokes  &  Sons,  whose 
representative  he  is,  and  speak  about  their 
beautiful  pianos.  This  interview  may  mean 
five  guineas  in  his  pocket.     He  takes  this  name 
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and  address  to  Stokes  &  Sons,  from  whom  he 
has  previously  obtained  an  agreement  in  writ- 
ing in  which  they  agree  to  give  him  10  per 
cent,  commission,  on  all  sales,  where  he  has 
previously  handed  in  the  name  and  address  of 
the  customer,  or  personally  taken  the  prospect 
into  the  warerooms. 

When  he  has  got  through  the  first  fifty  circu- 
lars, then  another  batch  must  be  sent  off,  and 
so  on  until  the  thousand  have  been  disposed  of. 

He  must  call  back  again  when  he  finds  that 
the  people  are  out.  Evenings  are  always  the 
best  time  for  an  interview  when  trying  to  sell 
a  piano.  The  husband  is  then  at  home.  The 
tuner  must  speak  out  and  not  be  afraid.  He 
is  doing  his  duty  in  trying  to  earn  his  living — 
he  will  gain  confidence  in  himself  as  he  pro- 
ceeds. It  will  be  up-hill  work  at  first,  but 
after  a  few  months  he  will  then  begin  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  his  labors. 

When  making  a  number  of  interviews  he 
must  not  trust  to  his  memory,  but  must  take 
short  notes  and  revise  these  when  he  gets 
home. 

When  making  calls  it  is  most  profitable  to 
know  the  name.  This  can  generally  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  previous  house.  Of  course,  in 
good-sized  towns  and  cities,  one  can  always 
look  up  a  directory. 

He  must  not  talk  on  the  door-step  but  en- 
deavor to  get  inside  the  house. 

The  local  musicians  must  be  called  upon.  It 
is  advisable  to  offer  to  tune  their  pianos  free 
of  charge,  just  to  let  them  see  his  work.  The 
name,  and  addresses  of  their  pupils  should  be 
asked  for;  two  or  three  local  testimonials  will 
be  most  valuable  on  his  circular. 

On  account  of  musicians'  influence  a  good 
reduction  in  charges  to  them  should  always  be 
made.  This  procedure  is  also  applicable  to 
ministers,  who  should  become  the  tuner's  best 
friends.  If  he  has  the  honor  of  tuning  for  the 
clergyman,  this  will  help  him  greatly  with  the 
congregation. 

If  a  young  man's  home  is  in  a  village,  it  is 
advisable  that  he  makes  his  start  in  a  neigh- 
boring town  and  works  for  a  radius  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  around. 

If  a  tuner  has  a  knowledge  of  the  staff  no- 
tation and  can  play  the  piano  a  little,  this  will 
be  of  the  utmost  value,  as  he  can  give  lessons 
in  music. 

When  I  came  to  Montreal  I  got  into  a  home, 
where  I  taught  two  boys  the  piano  as  part  pay- 


ment for  board  and  lodging.  One  of  them  is 
now  my  sales  manager.  But  the  tuner  should 
give  up  teaching  as  soon  as  possible,  for  he 
will  quickly  find  out  that  tuning  and  selling 
pianos  is  far  more  profitable  than  teaching. 

As  he  gets  on  his  feet,  he  can  buy  up  a  sec- 
ond-hand piano,  and  after  he  has  had  it  re- 
paired can  sell  same  at  a  good  profit.  He 
should  advertise  it  in  the  local  paper.  He  will 
often  find  that  when  people  come  to  look  at  the 
second-hand  piano  they  will  purchase  in  pref- 
erence the  new  instrument  in   the   room. 

Every  tuner  should  carry  a  pocket  diary. 
This  is  indispensable.  It  is  a  strong  reminder 
of  work  that  has  to  be  done.  The  diary  should 
be  transferred  every  night,  and  unfinished  work 
written  in  for  another  convenient  date.  These 
diaries  can  be  bought  at  any  stationer's  for  a 
shilling.  A  boy  or  some  friend  in  the  house 
can  make  the  entries.  A  Braille  diary  might 
be  arranged. 

Now  I  come  to  the  subject  of  repairs — the 
rock  on  which  the  careers  of  so  many  tuners 
have  been  wrecked.  Few  can  tell  whether  a 
piano  is  in  perfect  tune,  but  everyone  knows 
whether  a  note  is  sluggish,  whether  it  jingles, 
whether  the  pedal  squeaks  or  whether  a  ham- 
mer or  string  is  broken. 

If  the  tuner  cannot  do  minor  repairs  or  does 
not  know  how  they  are  done,  so  as  to  direct 
others  to  do  the  work,  he  will  be  greatly  handi- 
capped, and  I  fail  to  see  how  he  can  possibly 
succeed.  He  ought  to  pass  an  examination  for 
repairs,  and  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon 
our  institutions  the  great  necessity  of  well  in- 
structing their  pupils  along  this  line.  The  man 
who  teaches  repairs  in  a  school  should  take  a 
class  regularly  every  week  and  deal  with  one 
special  subject,  illustrating  the  same.  It  is 
nonsense  to  say  the  average  blind  man  cannot 
do  the  ordinary  repairs  of  a  piano.  I  know 
of  a  number  of  men  without  their  sight,  who, 
with  seeing  help,  are  able  to  do  the  most  diffi- 
cult repairs,  such  as  putting  in  a  new  wrest- 
plank,  putting  on  a  new  bridge,  re-covering  a 
set  of  hammers,  or  entirely  re-stringing  the  in- 
strument,  etc. 

Men  who  undertake  to  teach  this  work  in 
the  school  must  have  confidence  in  the  blind, 
and  should  not  perpetually  say,  "He  cannot  do 
this,"  and  "He  cannot  do  that." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  capable  blind  man, 
who  has  an  outdoor  experience,  and  has  a  good 
mechanical    ability,    could    with    profit    be    em- 
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ployed  one  day  a  week  to  help  impart  this 
knowledge : 

First,  because  he  would  have  the  confidence 
of  the  pupils. 

Secondly,  because  he  has  faith  in  them,  and 
can  understand  their  difficulties,  and  therefore 
can  teach  the  blind  better  than  the  average  man 
with  his  sight. 

Mr.  J.  Allcock,  438  Liverpool  Street,  Seed- 
ley,  Manchester,  who  has  invented  several  in- 
genious contrivances  to  assist  blind  men  in  re- 
pair work  for  piano  actions,  writes  me  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  see  no  reason  why  the  average  blind  per- 
son cannot  do  the  same  ordinary  repairs  on 
pianos  as  a  man  with  his  sight." 

Mr.  Allcock  is  a  graduate  of  Henshaw's  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  and  has  a  very  large 
private  tuning  connection. 

What  I  have  said  above  equally  applies  to 
the  repairing  of  player  pianos — the  introduc- 
tion of  which  has  greatly  added  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  piano-tuner,  hense  the  necessity 
that  institutions  should  be  most  thorough  in 
*.his  department. 

A  young  man  with  his  sight  from  a  neigh- 
boring piano  establishment,  who  has  received 
special  training  in  the  repairing  of  players, 
could  with  advantage  be  employed  for  an  after- 
noon or  an  evening  a  week  to  help  in  this 
branch. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward 
Roberts,  the  blind  instructor  of  the  tuning 
department  in  the  Columbus  School  for  the 
Blind,  Ohio,  whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  tuning  and  repairing, 
in  which  he  writes : 

"I  would  say  that  the  repairing  of  player 
actions  is  within  the  reach  of  some  blind 
turners,  and  even  beyond  the  reach  of  some 
seeing  tuners' who  are  destitute  of  mechanical 
ability,  for  it  is  with  us,  just  as  it  is  with  all 
other  men,  the  square  peg  is  often  placed  in 
the  round  hole. 

"In  connection  with  my  school  work  I  have 
made  over  many  entire  upright  actions.  For 
some  time  we  have  had  two  pianolas  in  our 
school ;  the  one  in  the  tuning  department  has 
been  dissected  and  adjusted  many  times,  for 
the  benefit  and  advancement  of  our  students, 
and  still  the  instrument  remains  in  perfect 
order.  The  three  young  men  whom  we  gradu- 
ate this  year  feel  very  well  acquainted  with  it. 

"On  first   sight  a  player  action   looks   "ke  a 


very  complicated  bit  of  machinery,  and  would 
frighten  an  inexperienced  hand  into  insensi- 
bility, but  -a  little  careful  study,  with  the  skilful 
use  of  a  screw-driver,  will  soon  bring  a  me- 
chanical mind  to  see  its  secrets,  and  when  once 
seen,  the  student  will  marvel  at  its  simplicity." 

ADVICE    TO    A    TUNER. 

Don't  walk  into  a  lady's  drawing-room  with 
muddy  boots.  Remember,  this  is  her  sanc- 
tum. Wipe  your  boots  well  on  the  mat  at  the 
door,  and  see  your  guide  does  the  same. 

Don't  knock  ornaments  off  the  top  of  a 
piano,  or  off  a  table  beside  it. 

Don't  scratch  the  piano  when  taking  the 
front  or  action  out,  or  putting  them  in  again. 
Hurt  your  hand  rather  than  disfigure  the  in- 
strument. 

If  you  have  a  difficulty  with  the  action  do 
not  be  too  proud  to  ask  someone  in  the  house 
to  lend  you  the  use  of  their  eyesight.  This  is 
a  thousand  times  better  than  making  a  serious 
blunder   or  botching  up  the  work. 

Don't  worry  and  fret  when  you  lose  a  cus- 
tomer. Remember,  you  cannot  please  every- 
one, and  most  of  your  customers  have  been 
taken  from  someone  else. 

Don't  make  an  excuse  and  stay  at  home 
when  the  weather  is  bad.  A  wet  day  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  good  interview. 

Don't  be  discouraged  if  business  is  not  com- 
ing your  way,  but  give  yourself  a  good  scold- 
ing if  you  have  not  made  at  least  twenty-five 
calls  that  day  to  look  up  business. 

Don't  stay  away  from  your  church,  concerts, 
entertainments,  or  parties  simply  because  you 
have  no  one  to  take  you.  Be  your  own  pilot, 
and  when  you  meet  with  difficulties  on  the 
way,  do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  for  help.  Re- 
member, a  seeing  person  is  more  pleased  to 
help  you  across  the  street  than  you  are  to  seek 
their  assistance. 

When  help  is  proffered  you  on  the  street  do 
not  abruptly  refuse  it,  otherwise  you  may  so 
hurt  a  person's  feelings  that  they  may  never 
offer  to  help  a  blind  person  again.  Always  be 
most  courteous  and  thankful  for  every  kind- 
ness you  receive. 

Don't  expect  seeing  people  to  do  everything 
for  you  and  you  do  nothing  for  them. 

Don't  sit  like  a  stuffed  mummy  when  you 
are  invited  out  to  spend  the  evening.  Sing, 
play,  tell  an  anecdote,  do  something. 

Don't  sit  down  and  wish  you  were    an  or- 
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ganist  or  had  learned  a  trade,  but  rather  be 
thankful,  and  know  that  you  have  the  very 
best  profession  in  your  hands  a  blind  man  can 
have,  and  one  that  lends  itself  to  greater  pos- 
sibilities of  making  money  and  friends  than 
any  other. 

The  three  P's  are  what  you  need — Patience, 
Pluck,  and  Perseverance. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  get  into  a  conversation 
with  a  fellow  traveler.  This  may  often  lead 
to  business.  Be  liberal  in  giving  away  your 
cards.  Remember,  you  are  sure  to  meet  with 
opposition  which  sometimes  is  unscrupulous. 
You  must  always  be  advertising  yourself  one 
way  or  another. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Haworth,  of  Accrington,  one  of 
the  largest  piano  merchants  in  Lancashire,  a 
pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and  one 
of  its  greatest  successes,  used  to  start  out  bag 
in  hand,  even  when  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
walk  briskly  in  a  certain  direction  as  though 
going  to  execute  an  order. 

If  you  smoke,  don't  carry  your  ammunition 


in  your  pocket,  and  so  make  it  necessary  for  a 
lady  to  ventilate  a  room  after  you  have  fin- 
ished your  work.  Ladies  will  be  your  best 
friends,  so  it  behooves  you  to  study  them  in 
every   possible   way. 

Don't  get  offended  and  angry  when  some- 
one makes  a  complaint  about  your  work ;  it 
may  only  be  fancy  on  their  part,  which  a  little 
explanation  will  set  right,  but  you  must  go 
and  look  at  the  instrument  and  rectify  it,  if 
wrong. 

One  of  our  leading  piano-tuners  in  Mon- 
treal had  a  complaint  from  a  lady  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  ruined  her  piano.  She  stated  that 
the  tone  was  altogether  too  subdued.  He  then 
put  all  the  unisons  out  a  little.  This  made  her 
perfectly  satisfied.  You  must  humor  your  cus- 
tomers.    A  little  tact  goes  a  great  way. 

In  conclusion,  be  hopeful,  be  cheerful,  be 
faithful  to  your  opportunities,  and  remember 
that  if  you  succed  you  not  only  have  helped 
yourself,  but  you  have  helped  the  great  cause 
of  the  blind. 


WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON 

President  and  Hon.  Treasurer   of   the   National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

(Formerly  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association) 


Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  was  born  at  Wookey, 
near  Wells,  England,  on  February  24,  1866. 
His  father  was  an  Anglican  clergyman,  Rev.  A. 
Cyril  Pearson.  When  ten  years  old  young 
Pearson  was  sent  to  a  Wimbledon  preparatory 
school,  with  which  his  father's  residence  in  the 
neighboring  parish  of  Morden  had  made  him 
familiar.    \ 

The  boy  remained  at  this  school  about  four 
years,  and  was  then  entered  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege, the  famous  foundation  of  William  of 
Wykham. 

He  joined  in  the  school  games  with  ardour 
and  attained  a  good  reputation  in  cricket  and 
football,  and  also  carried  off  a  number  of 
prizes  for  general  athletics.  He  left  Winches- 
ter in  1882,  with  strong  views  on  the  educa- 
tional limitations  of  the  British  public  school. 
"No  boy  is  so  badly  equipped  for  his  future," 
he  once  declared,  "as  an  English  public  school 
boy.  When  I  was  at  Winchester,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  a  week  was  all  that  was  given 
to  modern  languages,  whereas  two-thirds  of 
my  time  had  to  be  devoted  to  getting  a  super- 
ficial  knowledge    of    Latin    and   Greek.     The 


English  public  school  boy  is  taught  almost 
nothing  he  needs  to  know,  and  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  things  he  does  not  need  to  know." 

When  he  left  school  no  particular  opening  in 
life  offered  itself,  and  so  for  two  years  he  read 
privately  under  the  guidance  of  his  father  in 
the  country  Vicarage.  Then  his  opportunity 
came.  The  proprietors  of  Tit-Bits  announced 
that  they  would  give  a  clerkship  with  a  salary 
of  £100  a  year  to  the  reader  who  secured  the 
highest  marks  in  answering  ten  questions  each 
week  for  three  months.  The  competition  cre- 
ated considerable  excitement  and  nearly  4,000 
competitors  entered  it.  The  winner  was  Cyril 
Arthur  Pearson,  who  secured  414  marks.  His 
nearest  rival  gained  only  362. 

The  competition  was  a  keen  test  of  knowl- 
edge, as  the  questions  were  extremely  search- 
ing, and  required  careful  thought  and  long  in- 
vestigation in  books  of  reference  to  answer 
accurately. 

At  that  time  young  Pearson  was  living  in 
the  Vicarage  of  Drayton  Parslow,  a  little 
Buckinghamshire  village,  and  he  had  to  cycle 
sixtv   miles    from   Dravton   to   Bedford,   some- 
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times  three  times  a  week,  in  order  to  consult 
the  raecessary  books  in  the  County  Library. 

In  this  way  he  cycled  nearly  2,000  miles  to 
gain  the  knowledge  which  won  for  him  the 
great  prize.  It  was  in  September,  1884,  that 
the  young  man  came  to  London  as  prize  win- 
ner to  take  his  place  as  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Newnes  at  a  salary  of 
£100. 

Six   months    later   the   Managership    of    the 


C.    AUTHUR    PEARSON 

office  fell  vacant,  and  Mr.  Newnes  (as  Sir 
George  then  was),  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
surprise  on  receiving  an  application  from  Mr. 
Pearson,  who  was  then  only  nineteen,  for  this 
responsible  position.  Mr.  Pearson  succeeded 
in  persuading  Mr.  Newnes  that  he  could  fulfill 
the  duties,  and  for  four  years  he  managed  the 
business  of  Tit-Bits. 

In  1889,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  founded  "The  Re- 
view of  Reviews"  in  partnership  with  Sir 
George  Newnes,  and  Mr.  Pearson  became  the 
first  Manager.  The  result  was  a  great  success 
and  Mr.  Pearson  was  deputed  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  establish  the  new  magazine  in  the 
United    States.     Soon    after    he    returned    Mr. 


Stead  dissolved  partnership  with  Sir  George 
Newnes,  and  offered  Mr.  Pearson  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Review  with  a  share  in  the  profits. 
Negotiations,  however,  fell  through  and  di- 
rectly afterwards  Mr.  Pearson  parted  company 
with    Sir    George    Newnes. 

He  founded  "Pearson's  Weekly,"  which  be- 
came an  almost  immediate  success,  and  in 
quick  succession  there  followed  "Home  Notes," 
"Pearson's  Magazine,"  "Royal  Magazine," 
"Novel  Magazine,"  and  other  publications.  At 
the  age  of  thirty,  Mr.  Pearson  found  himself 
Managing  Director  and  controlling  proprietor 
of  a  limited  liability  company  with  a  capital  of 
£400,000. 

Mr.  Pearson's  ambition  now  was  to  establish 
a  daily  newspaper,  and  in  1900  Tie  founded  the 
"Daily  Express,"  and  as  time  went  on  he  ob- 
tained control  of  other  newspapers  such  as 
"The  Birmingham  Gazette  and  Express,"  and 
the  "Evening  Dispatch,"  Birmingham.  In 
April,  1903*  he  acquired  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  "St.  James's  Gazette,"  and  in  November, 
1904,  he  purchased  "The  Standard,"  and  with 
it  the  "Evening  Standard,"  which  he  amalga- 
mated with  the  "St.  James's  Gazette." 

One  of  Mr.  Pearson's  best  loved  hobbies  is 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  which  he  founded  in  1891 
to  give  to  poor  children  of  the  slums  the  joys 
of  a  day  in  the  sweet  air  of  the  country.  Since 
then  nearly  3,500,000  poor  children  have  been 
sent  for  the  day  into  the  country,  and  in  addi- 
tion about  30,000  have  been  given  a  fortnight's 
holiday.  Every  farthing  given  by  the  public  to 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund  is  spent  on  fares  and  food 
for  the  poor  children.  The  cost  of  giving  each 
child  a  day's  outing  is  ninepence,  and  of  this 
6d.  is  spent  on  food  and  3d.  for  fares.  Each 
child  receives  a  big  meat  pie  andi  a  glass  of 
milk  for  dinner  and  a  large  bun  for  tea. 

Mr.  Pearson,  who  is  now  practically  blind,  is 
devoting  much  of  his  energy  and  time  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  206,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  cheapen  and  amplify  the  supply  of 
Braille  literature  for  poor  blind  people.  Mr. 
Pearson  is  the  President  and  Hon.  Treasurer 
of  this  important  organization. 

Some  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Pearson 
was  informed  by  a  distinguished  oculist  that  he 
was  threatened  with  loss  of  eyesight.  Opera- 
tion followed  operation  without  avail.  His 
eyesight  gradually  failed  and  now  he  cannot 
see  to  read. 
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Chapter  97,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1913. 

Resolve  to  provide  for  a  Report  on  the  Condition  and  Education 
of  Persons  with  Seriously  Defective  Vision. 
Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind  investigate 
the  condition  of  persons  in  this  commonwealth  with  seriously  defective 
vision  who  are  not  now  provided  for  either  by  any  school  or  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  blind.  The  commission  shall  consider  how 
the  condition  of  such  persons  may  be  improved  by  providing  them  with 
instruction  in  a  business  and  training  institute  for  persons  with  defective 
vision.  The  commission  shall  report  to  the  general  court  the  result  of  its 
investigation,  with  such  recommendations  for  legislation,  if  any,  as  it  may 
deem  expedient,  on  or  before  January  tenth,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  fourteen.    [Approved  May  27,  1913. 


CONDITION    AND    EDUCATION    ON    PERSONS    WITH 
SERIOUSLY    DEFECTIVE   EYESIGHT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  chapter  97  of  the 
Acts  and  Resolves  of  1913,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  con- 
dition and  education  of  persons  with  seriously  defective  eye- 
sight. 

Introduction. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  in  seven  months  to  outline 
the  size  of  the  defective  eyesight  problem  in  this  State,  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  a  study  of  conditions  which  helps  to  de- 
fine the  need,  and  gives  a  basis  for  recommendations,  both  for 
action  and  for  further  study.  This  report  includes  sections  on 
the  following  points:  — 

Means  ot  Study. 

Definition  of  Defective  Eyesight. 

Difficulties  of  Investigation. 

General  Reports  from  Eye  Clinics  and  Schools. 

Needs  shown  by  Study  of  Individual  Children's  Cases. 

What  can  be  done  for  Such  Children :  — ■ 

(a)  By  School  Ophthalmologists. 

(6)  By  Special  Classes  in  Public  Schools. 

Needs  shown  by  Study  of  Individual  Cases  of  Adults. 

Vocational  Study  and  Guidance  for  Adults. 

Recommendations. 

Appendix. 

Means  of  Study. 

In  studying  conditions  the  commission  has  had,  on  full  time 
for  four  months  and  on  part  time  for  three  months,  a  special 
worker  of  wide,  practical  experience  in  non-medical  work  for 
prevention  of  blindness  and  in  questions  of  industry  and  em- 
ployment, who  has  worked  in  co-operation  with  the  agent  for 
conservation  of  eyesight. 
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From  June  1,  1913,  to  Jan.  1,  1914,  inquiries  have  been  pur- 
sued, as  follows:  — 

1.  Inquiry  through  hospitals,  ophthalmologists  and  school 
superintendents  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford.  Inquiry  as  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Waverley,  the  State  Board  of  Minor 
Wards,  the  Boston  City  Institutions  Department,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  State  Industrial  School,  the  Concord 
Reformatory,  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  the  King's  Chapel 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  others. 

2.  Study  of  cases  of  defective  sight  as  found  through  these 
various  institutions  and  individuals. 

3.  Inquiry  as  to  the  problem  and  methods  of  solution  in 
London,  New  York,  Milwaukee  and  Cleveland. 

Definition  of  Defective  Eyesight. 
The   workers,    in   consultation   with    ophthalmologists,    have 
interpreted  defective  eyesight  to  mean  vision  from  about  one- 
third  to  one-tenth  of  normal  with  the  best  glasses  obtainable. 

Difficulties  of  the   Investigation. 

To  give  close  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  adults  or 
of  children  with  seriously  defective  sight,  who  are  known  to 
require  special  vocational  guidance  or  special  schooling,  is  not 
yet  possible.  The  defect  is  not  obvious,  as  in  the  case  of  blind- 
ness, and  men,  women  and  children  vary  widely  in  their 
ability  to  "get  on"  with  a  small  fraction  of  sight.  To  make 
sure  of  the  actual  condition  and  needs  it  would  be  necessary  to 
secure: — 

In  all  cases  expert  advice  as  to  vision. 

In  some  cases  expert  advice  as  to  other  physical  handicaps, 
mentality,  etc. 

In  all  cases  advice  from  some  one  fitted  to  judge  what  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  an  individual  with  this  limited  degree  of 
vision. 

In  the  short  time  allowed  this  has  been  possible  to  determine 
in  only  a  limited  number  of  cases,  the  report  of  the  special 
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worker  being  based  upon  a  study  of  256  children,  —  of  whom 
140  proved  to  be  candidates  for  special  training,  —  and  of  100 
adults,  notably  those  who  have  been  sufficiently  hard  pressed 
for  employment  to  come  to  the  attention  of  special  organiza- 
tions like  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  agencies  for  the 
handicapped. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  children's  cases  could  be  studied 
to  much  greater  advantage  in  the  winter  months  after  the 
school  eye  tests  are  concluded  in  February,  and  that  the  in- 
quiry concerning  adults  should  be  pressed  during  the  winter 
months  rather  than  in  the  vacation  period,  and  should  cover  a 
much  longer  period. 

General  Reports  from  Eye  Clinics  and  Schools. 
From  study  of  a  year's  records  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary, and  from  a  group  of  special  reports  from  public  schools, 
much  general  information  has  been  secured  which  does  not 
determine  the  numbers  actually  helpable,  but  is  some  index  of 
the  widespread  and  serious  need. 

1.     Study  of  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  Records  for  One  Year.1 

Among  19,877  patients  treated  at  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  between  Sept.  1,  1912,  and  Sept. 
1,  1913,  861  had  seriously  defective  vision.  Of  these,  861,  75 
per  cent.,  or  a  total  of  645,  were  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixty-five,  and  therefore  present  presumably  a  problem  either 
of  industry  or  of  education. 

While  some  of  these  patients  will  ultimately  be  blind,  not 
all  are  permanently  handicapped.  Among  the  468  of  industrial 
age  (from  sixteen  to  sixty-five),  some  25  per  cent,  suffer  from 
cataract,  —  a  disease  likely  to  cause  practical  blindness  for  a 
considerable  period,  yet  so  far  relieved  by  operation  that  most 
cataract  patients  should  secure  a  fair  degree  of  vision.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  figures  suggest  that  the  educational  and 
industrial  problems  of  defective  eyesight  are  not  only  serious 
but  large. 

The  177  children  of  school  age  suffer  from  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases and  defects.     Some  31  per  cent,   of  them,  for  example, 

1  See  also  appendix,  page  25. 
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suffer  from  hypermetropia,  or  farsightedness,  —  a  defect  not 
easily  recognized  by  teachers;  they  suffer  from  it,  moreover, 
to  a  degree  not  sufficiently  compensated  by  glasses.  These  and 
approximately  10  per  cent,  of  seriously  shortsighted,  or  my- 
opic, pupils  might  many  of  them  be  educated  in  the  same 
classes  as  their  visually  normal  fellows  if  they  could  be  provided 
with  reprints  of  their  school  books  in  sufficiently  large  type. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  34  per  cent.,  handicapped  either  by 
the  effects  of  congenital  syphilis  (23  per  cent.)  or  by  congen- 
ital cataract  (11  per  cent.),  would  probably  require,  for  greater 
or  less  periods,  books  printed  in  Braille  to  be  read  by  touch. 

2.     School  Studies. 

In  approaching  the  study  as  affecting  the  schools,  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  problem,  as 
it  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  experience  of  educators. 

In  trying  to  arrive  at  the  number  in  the  school  population 
who  need  special  methods  of  education,  we  meet  a  different 
problem  because  of  the  fact  that  medical  inspection  is  not 
yet  carried  far  enough  to  answer  the  question.  Given  expert 
care,  many  children,  helpable  by  glasses,  would  not  be  candi- 
dates for  special  classes,  as  in  their  present  neglected  state 
they  appear  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  many  children  may  be 
suffering  for  special  education  because  their  eye  troubles  are 
not  properly  gauged  by  the  teacher  who  makes  the  examination, 
or  even  by  the  general  physician. 

The  hopeless  confusion  of  present  school  statistics,  even 
those  gathered  by  teachers  keenly  aware  of  the  defective  eye- 
sight problem  but  helpless  before  it,  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  reports:  — 

1.    School  A. 

Principal's  findings:  — 

Total  examined, 1,615 

Defective  vision  without  glass  (J  or  less), 393 

Defective  with  glass,- ■   .        62 

Total  defective, 455 

Defective  to  point  I  or  less, 192 

Very  low  vision,  as  -},  |,  £, 31 

To  determine  in  a  short  school  year  how  many  of  these  393  pupils 
can  be  helped  by  glasses  is  a  task  quite  beyond  the  present  equipment 
of  this  school,  which  provides  one  school  nurse  for  1,700  children. 
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2.  School  B. 

The  ophthalmologist  reporting  on  his  examination  of  a  school  in  a 
Massachusetts  town,  states :  — 

"I  examined  the  fourth,  fifth  and  part  of  the  seventh  grades,  —  a  total 
of  73  children.  I  found  20  of  this  number  unable  to  satisfactorily  read 
the  test  type,  making  nearly  28  per  cent,  who  gave  evidence  of  defective 
eyesight.  Two  of  the  20  were  already  wearing  glasses.  ...  I  think  it  is 
important  to  mention  that  although  20  children  were  found  who  were 
unable  to  satisfactorily  read  the  test  type,  this  does  not  mean  that  these 
20  children  will  have  to  wear  glasses.  They  should  be  advised,  however, 
to  have  their  eyes  examined  by  an  eye  specialist.  It  may  be  the  means  of 
making  a  child  who  has  always  been  dull,  bright;  of  restoring  to  sight 
an  eye  going  blind  from  disease.  It  may  improve  the  general  health 
and  comfort  of  the  child,  and  thus  give  it  an  equal  opportunity  with 
the  one  who  has  been  more  fortunate  in  having  normal  vision." 

3.  School  C. 

The  principal  of  a  school  of  900  reports  that  of  600  pupils  enrolled 
last  year,  129  had  defective  sight;  the  year  before,  184.  In  this  city 
there  are  for  all  schools  one  school  nurse  and  one  attendance  officer. 

Pediculosis  alone  takes  up  a  large  amount  of  the  time  of  the  nurse,  and 
only  if  something  is  unusually  wrong  does  the  attendance  officer  or  the 
nurse  find  it  possible  to  steer  a  child  to  the  hospital.  Notices  are  sent 
to  the  parents,  but  the  matter  usually  rests  there,  so  that  no  one  knows 
how  many  of  the  129  children  are  candidates  for  a  special  class  and  how 
many  are  not. 

The  principal  of  this  school  also  reports  that  one  of  his  buildings  has 
no  means  of  artificial  light,  and  that  at  3  o'clock  in  the  winter,  "school 
might  as  well  not  be,"  it  is  so  dark.  In  this  instance  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  school  plant  is  not  contributing  to  eye  disablement. 

4.  School  D. 

The  principal  reports  that  out  of  185  pupils  7  have  vision  so  defective 
that  the  principal  considers  it  cruelty  to  the  children,  and  an  imposition 
upon  the  school,  to  keep  them  at  ordinary  class  work.  Yet  not  one  of 
these  children  has  ever  had  an  expert  examination  of  the  eyes.  In  addition 
to  these  7  there  are  many  other  children  with  less  serious  defects  who 
should  be  examined,  to  determine  whether  glasses  may  help.  This  school 
is  one  of  29  in  a  manufacturing  city  of  86,000  people,  which  provides 
1  school  nurse  for  29  schools.  There  is  no  eye  clinic  in  the  city,  and 
only  5  physicians  make  a  specialty  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
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5.  School  E. 
Of  the  same  city.  The  principal  reports  45  of  her  pupils  as  needing 
an  examination  of  the  eyes,  to  determine  whether  glasses  can  help.  She 
has  hesitated  to  urge  the  matter  too  far,  fearing  that  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  an  oculist  may  go  to  an  inexpert  optician  and  be  in  a  worse 
state  than  before.  She  reports  excellent  results  for  the  school  during 
two  years,  in  which  the  city  made  an  appropriation  for  the  examination 
of  school  children  by  an  oculist. 

Needs  Shown  by  Study  of  Individual  Children's  Cases. 

In  the  study  of  individual  school  cases  the  subject  has  been 
approached  from  three  points  of  view,  —  the  physician's,  the 
educator's  and  the  parents'. 

From  the  physician's  point  of  view  the  healthy  child  with 
vision  of  about  one-third  may  be  expected  to  have  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  the  normal  school  group,  while  a  less  serious 
defect  may  handicap  the  frail  or  nervous  child.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  remaining  sight  by 
ordinary  school  work,  and  of  injury  to  the  general  health  by 
overwork  in  the  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  class. 

From  the  educator's  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  receive  in  the  ordinary  large  class  the  extra  attention 
that  he  needs.  The  child  is  discouraged  with  always  being 
behind  his  fellow  students,  and  develops  a  consequent  care- 
lessness, shiftlessness  and  loss  of  confidence.  Later,  his  lack  of 
the  fundamentals  in  education,  and  the  shiftless  habits  acquired 
in  a  desultory  school  course,  must  inevitably  complicate  his 
industrial  handicap. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  parent  is  naturally  a  purely  practical 
one.  Injury  to  the  eyes  or  health  is  too  remote  for  the  ma- 
jority to  appreciate,  and  the  child  himself  rarely  complains  of 
any  handicap;  he  merely  accepts.  The  parents  ask  only  that 
the  children  be  given  the  ordinary  school  training  that  will  fit 
them  for  work,  —  the  ways  and  means  they  leave  to  the  school. 

Among  265  cases  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  study,  all 
with  seriously  defective  sight,  only  140  were  found  to  need 
the  special  consideration  of  a  class  for  defective  sight. 

These  children  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  —  those  with 
vision  defective  only  to  the  point  where  ordinary  school  work 
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means  overstrain  or  desultory  education,  and  those  whose 
defect  in  vision  places  them  on  the  borderline  between  the 
blind  and  the  seeing. 

The  first  group  is  being  educated  in  the  regular  classes  of 
the  public  school  more  or  less  successfully. 

A  few  of  the  second  group,  with  courage  and  mentality  above 
the  normal,  are  receiving  an  education  in  the  public  schools 
under  a  tremendous  strain,  though  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
will  be  able  to  make  a  living  as  seeing  persons.  The  great 
majority  of  the  second  group,  however,  are  receiving  no  edu- 
cation whatever,  as  the  public  school  is  out  of  the  question  for 
them,  and  the  parents  are  not  willing  that  they  should  be 
educated  as  blind  children. 

It  was  largely  for  this  group  that  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  provided  a  field  worker  for  children  three  years  ago, 
with  the  aim  of  securing  an  education  for  every  educable 
child,  who  because  of  total  or  partial  blindness  could  not  at- 
tend the  public  school.  A  review  of  this  worker's  experience 
shows  a  vast  amount  of  work  with  relatively  small  results, 
largely  because  the  State  could  offer  no  other  special  educational 
opportunity  than  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  mentality  the  school  cases  may  be 
again  divided  into  two  groups,  —  those  of  normal  mentality, 
requiring  special  educational  methods,  and  those  below  normal 
who  should  have  special  methods  if  they  are  to  remain  in  the 
public  school  (none  of  this  group  is  markedly  below  normal). 

The  study  further  shows:  — 

1.  Many  of  these  pupils  who  need  not  have  been  so  handi- 
capped if  proper  treatment  had  been  given  at  the  time  it  was 
needed. 

2.  Some  who  would  need  special  methods  of  education  only 
for  varying  periods,  during  the  process  of  a  long-continued 
treatment,  as  in  the  case  of  congenital  cataract,  where  treat- 
ment often  covers  several  years. 

3.  Two  small  groups  having  similar  defects  in  vision.  One 
having  mentality  above  normal  is  quite  independent  of  the  eye 
handicap.  The  other,  of  only  average  mentality,  feels  the 
handicap. 

4.  A  group  in  which  teachers  and  others  interested  are  unable 
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to  determine  whether  or  not  the  children  are  mentally  defective 
because  of  the  complication  of  defective  vision. 

5.  A  group  having  other  physical  handicaps,  as  well  as  de- 
fective vision,  such  as  deafness,  poor  general  condition,  etc. 

6.  A  group  receiving  more  or  less  education  in  public  schools, 
yet  incapable  of  making  a  living  as  seeing  persons. 

7.  A  group  whom  the  teachers  find  handicapped  in  school, 
yet  for  whom  no  correction  by  eyeglasses  has  been  attempted. 

8.  A  group  with  seriously  defective  vision  who  are  continuing 
their  education  in  high  schools  without  medical  advice  as  to 
how  they  should  conserve  their  vision  and  health. 

What  can  be  done  by  Ophthalmologists. 
The  school  studies  already  quoted,  and  the  study  of  cases  in 
which  expert  advice  and  medical  help  have  actually  been  se- 
cured, show  that  even  a  beginning  cannot  adequately  be  made 
in  this  field  without  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmologist.  This  has 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon  here  in  Massachusetts  by  a 
private  organization  in  the  case  of  one  town;  for  two  years  by 
the  school  authorities  in  one  manufacturing  city,  and  possibly 
in  other  towns  not  reported;  but  the  most  notable  instances 
we  have  to  report  are  from  Milwaukee,  New  York  and  London, 
where  provision  for  expert  advice  and  supervision  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  system  of  special  education  for  children  with 
defective  sight. 

1 .  Plan  for  an  Eye  Clinic  in  a  Massachusetts  Town.  —  As  a 
result  of  the  school  study  for  one  town  already  reported,  it  is 
announced  that  the  Civic  Association  will  open  an  eye  clinic 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  school  department,  may 
be  expected  to  lead  to  thorough  expert  examination  of  the  eyes 
of  school  children. 

2.  Ophthalmologists  in  Milwaukee  Public  Schools.  —  The  super- 
visor of  the  department  for  defective  vision  in  the  Milwaukee 
schools  reports:  — 

Shortly  after  we  opened  our  day  school  for  the  blind  in  1907,  occasional 
reports  came  to  me  regarding  children  with  very  defective  vision.  Upon 
investigation  I  found  that  immediate  and  constant  medical  attention 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  save  the  sight  of  many  of  these.  At  that  time 
we  only  kept  records  of  the  children  in  our  department,  so  I  cannot  enumer- 
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ate  the  number  given  personal  attention  and  sent  back  into  the  schools 
capable  of  continuing  their  regular  class  work.  Through  the  generosity 
of  oculists,  I  secured  free  treatment  in  almost  every  case,  and  finally, 
after  the  medical  department  was  installed,  the  school  nurses  joined  me  in 
my  work. 

3.  School  Eye  Clinics  in  New  York  City.  —  A  visit  to  one  of 
the  seven  board  of  health  eye  clinics  indicates  that  the  number 
of  children  whose  eyesight  makes  it  desirable  for  them  to  re- 
ceive a  different  education  from  that  of  the  ordinary  public 
school  classes  must  be  very  large.  The  paid  ophthalmologist  in 
charge  of  this  clinic  stated  that  2,400  children  had  been  ex- 
amined since  January  1.  In  going  over  a  couple  of  hundred 
cards  with  him  several  cases  were  immediately  found  where 
high  rnyopia  or  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia,  only  partially 
corrected  by  glasses,  indicated  that  the  children  in  question  re- 
quired some  special  form  of  education.  This  physician  also 
stated  that  he  saw  a  great  number  of  children  in  the  clinic  with 
eyes  seriously  scarred  as  a  result  of  phlyctenular  keratitis,  and 
that  many  of  these  children  had  such  low  vision  that  the 
ordinary  school  work  would  be  difficult  or  impossible.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  all  children  should  be  examined  by  an 
ophthalmologist  when  entering  school,  and  that  special  children 
should  be  examined  periodically  thereafter. 

4.     Ophthalmologists  in  London  Schools. 

Method  of  Selection  of  Cases.1 
One  afternoon  each  week,  at  a  certain  place  in  London,  20  children  who 
are  reported  by  the  hospital  doctor,  the  school  doctor,  or  other  authority, 
as  suffering  from  serious  defect  of  vision  are  brought  for  examination. 
Each  child  is  examined,  note  made  of  the  state  of  the  eyes  and  such  vision 
as  may  be  present,  and  some  decision  arrived  at  as  to  what  education  is 
possible  for  each  child.  Some  are  returned  to  the  ordinary  school  as  cap- 
able of  receiving  the  regular  education.  Others  are  graded  for  various 
degrees  of  exemption,  or  special  treatment,  up  to  the  admission  to  the 
blind  schools:  — 

(1)  Elementary  school  for  easy  treatment  as  regards  eye  work. 

(2)  Elementary  school  for  oral  teaching  only. 

(3)  Myope  class. 

(4)  School  for  the  blind  and  partially  blind. 

1  From  "The  Education  of  High  Myopes,"  by  N.  Bishop  Harman,  F.R.C.S.,  "The 
Braille  Review,"  September,  1913. 
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Many  are  invalided  temporarily  for  treatment,  some  are  transferred  to 
country  homes,  but  the  majority  fit  into  one  or  other  of  the  four  classes 
named  above.  Each  case  is  considered  on  its  merits,  and  many  conditions 
besides  eyesight  influence  the  decision  arrived  at,  e.g.,  the  age  of  the 
child,  whether  one  or  both  eyes  are  affected,  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
affection,  the  possibility  of  amelioration  or  aggravation  during  school  age, 
the  possible  effects  of  school  attendance  and  work,  the  possible  educa- 
tional advantage  of  a  change  of  regime,  —  it  may  be  both  at  home  and  at 
school,  —  and  lastly,  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and  partially  blind,  the  most 
suitable  school  for  the  particular  child  in  the  knowledge  of  his  or  her  age 
and  capability. 

What  can  be  done  through  Defective  Eyesight  Classes 
in  Public  Schools. 

1 .  The  Defective  Eyesight  Class  in  the  City  of  Boston.  —  On 
April  3,  1913,  the  Boston  school  committee  opened  a  class  for 
children  with  defective  eyesight  in  the  Thornton  Street  School, 
Dillaway  district,  Roxbury.  There  being  no  instructor  with  the 
precise  experience  required,  a  teacher  who  had  proved  herself 
capable  and  resourceful,  alike  with  the  blind  and  with  other 
handicapped  children,  was  obtained  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. In  special  preparation  this  teacher  made  various  teaching 
material,  such  as  fonts  of  heavy  black  letters  gummed  on 
to  individual  cards,  and  large  maps  having  coarse  outlines  and 
States  or  countries  in  color.  She  collected  numerous  busy- 
work  appliances  and  materials,  like  desk  looms,  spool  knitters, 
wooden  knitting  needles,  wool,  reed,  cane,  etc.,  for  her  appeal 
was  to  be  through  the  eye  and  hand  as  well  as  through  the  ear. 
(See  cut  on  opposite  page.) 

The  room  assigned  was  a  good  one  for  the  purpose,  large, 
well-lighted,  with  desks  and  chairs  mounted  on  movable  plat- 
forms, and  especially  with  ample  blackboard  space.  The  class 
opened  with  5  children  of  various  degrees  of  defective  sight. 
By  June  there  were  7,  writh  a  total  registration  of  9.  The 
teaching  has  been  necessarily  individual,  each  child  being 
dealt  with  according  to  its  defect  and  advancement.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Dyer  says  of  this  class  in  his  annual  report 
for  1913,  page  54:  "The  progress  made  by  the  children  to 
whom  school  had  meant  almost  nothing  has  been  remarkable, 
showing  that  the  effort  is  well  worth  while  if  the  children  can 
be  reached." 
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After  the  long  vacation  this  class  opened  auspiciously  with 
10  eager  boys  and  girls,  with  additional  didactic  material  and 
with  the  favorable  comment  of  the  parents  and  of  competent 
visitors. 

But  the  experiment  still  lacks  one  fundamental  essential,  — 
that  of  provision  for  periodical  expert  examination  of  the 
children's  eyes,  done  with  a  view  to  determining  how  far 
the  individual  pupil  may  use  or  continue  to  use  his  eyes  at 
school.  As  it  is,  a  responsibility  is  put  upon  the  teacher  which 
she  should  not  bear,  and  but  for  advice  secured  through  eye 
clinics  and  through  the  free  services  of  a  busy  ophthalmologist, 
this  neglect  might  seriously  have  affected  the  results  thus  far 
obtained. 

2.  Defective  Eyesight  Classes  in  New  York  City.  —  In  New 
York  City  it  has  recently  been  decided  so  to  extend  the  plan 
for  educating  the  blind  in  the  public  schools  as  to  include 
children  with  defective  sight.  This  plan  will  be  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  the  school  eye  clinic  organization  already  de- 
scribed. 

3.  Defective  Eyesight  in  Milwaukee  Schools.1  —  In  Milwaukee 
the  teaching  of  children  with  defective  eyesight  in  the  public 
schools  is  being  developed  in  association  with  the  teaching  of 
blind  children  begun  in  1907.  The  supervisor  of  this  work  re- 
ports: — 

We  use  different  methods  for  each  individual,  for  the  children  must  be 
under  observation  at  all  times  and  judged  as  to  the  amount  of  board  worjs: 
they  can  do  without  ill  effects.  We  have  had  to  teach  Braille  at  first  in 
nearly  every  case,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reading  but  for  writing,  thereby 
relieving  the  strain.  This  does  so  much  to  improve  the  child's  condition 
that  we  are  often  able  to  drop  the  Braille  within  a  few  months. 

The  supervisor  cites  the  following  instance:  A  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  the  entire  time  she  had  previously  spent  in 
school  amounted  to  eight  months.  The  doctor  analyzed  it  as 
a  case  of  phlyctenular  keratitis  which  in  a  month  would  have 
resulted  in  total  loss  of  vision.  A  has  been  in  our  department 
three  years,  and  is  now  able  to  use  the  regular  school  readers. 

4.  London  Classes.  —  The  London  myopic  classes  are  notable 
in  having  an  experience  with  more  than  300  children  to  report 
upon  and  in  being  thoroughly  and  delightfully  reported  upon  by 

1  See  also  appendix,  page  27,  for  "Class  for  Conservation  of  Vision  in  Cleveland." 
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Dr.  Harman.  The  following  quotations,  selected  to  bring  out 
the  demand  for  the  class,  and  the  conclusions  from  three  years' 
experience  are  made  from  his  article  published  in  "The  Braille 
Review"  for  September,  1913.  For  further  quotations  see 
appendix,  page  30. 

The  Education  of  High  Myopes.  x 
The  demand  for  some  scheme  of  education  suitable  for  children  suffering 
from  a  defect  of  vision  is  a  very  natural  one.  It  is  bound  to  arrive  because 
no  one  scheme  of  education  will  cover  all  cases.  The  curriculum  of  any 
school  is  designed  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Misfits 
must  suffer,  either  because  they  are  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  education  provided,  or  else  because  the  scheme  would  be  injurious  to 
them  if  their  full  attendance  were  insisted  upon.  This  was  early  recognized 
in  the  case  of  the  blind,  and  special  forms  of  education  were  provided  for 
them,  and  in  the  case  of  elementary  school  children  extra  grants  were  given 
by  the  State  to  meet  the  additional  cost  of  their  special  educational  needs. 
The  difficulty  became  acute  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  serious  defect 
of  vision  and  yet  were  not  blind  and  not  likely  to  become  blind.  When  such 
cases  came  to  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  he  very  rightly  objected  to  the  at- 
tendance of  these  defective  children  at  the  ordinary  school;  it  was  not 
right  to  subject  them  to  the  strain  involved.  In  the  end  the  children 
either  were  exempt  from  school  altogether,  or  they  were  drafted  into 
the  schools  for  the  blind  and  partially  blind,  under  the  definition  given  in 
the  act  providing  for  these  schools.  Neither  of  these  alternatives  was 
satisfactory. 

In  the  first  case  the  child  loafed  about  the  streets,  or  became  the  house- 
hold drudge,  and  the  more  intelligent  of  them  took  their  lessons  from 
their  normally  sighted  colleagues,  and  read  without  restraint  under  the 
worst  conditions;  indeed,  the  very  aim  of  exemption  from  school  was  de- 
feated. Further,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  denial  of  the  communal 
life  of  the  modern  school  was  a  real  loss  to  the  children,  and  one  that  was 
recognized  by  the  children  themselves.  In  the  second  case  the  admission 
to  the  blind  school  had  its  own  drawbacks.  The  children  had  to  associate 
with  the  blind,  and  do  the  work  of  the  blind,  yet  they  themselves  were 
sighted  children,  and  for  the  most  part  not  likely  to  become  blind,  certainly 
not  in  school  years.  The  work  they  learned  was  waste  of  effort  and  utterly 
useless.  Teaching  Braille  to  a  shortsighted  child  is  misplaced  energy  of 
the  worst  kind,  for  the  child  will  not  read  it  with  its  fingers,  but  the  instant 
the  teacher's  back  is  turned  the  child  bends  down  its  head  to  read  with 
its  eyes  bare  impressions  on  the  paper,  which  are  vastly  more  difficult 
to  sec  than  ordinary  black  print.  Again,  the  labor  was  wasted,  for  no  such 
child  ever  dreamed  of  reading  the  limited  works  of  the  Braille  press  after 

1  By  N.  Bishop  Harman,  F.R.C.S.,  ophthalmic  surgeon,  Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children; 
assistant  ophthalmic  surgeon,  West  London  Hospital;   vice-dean  of  the  Post  Graduate  College. 
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leaving  school;  if  it  wished  to  read,  it  read  the  books  of  the  normal  children 
of  the  household.  Lastly,  and  this  is  the  most  serious  matter  for  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,  the  child  left  school  with  the  stigma  of 
the  blind  school  upon  it,  and  in  these  days  of  employers'  liability  acts 
that  is  no  light  matter.  When  a  child  leaves  school  and  applies  for  work 
it  is  the  usual  thing  for  the  would-be  employer  to  ask  from  what  school 
the  child  comes,  and  the  standard  passed;  the  mention  of  blind  schools 
is  sufficient  to  terminate  the  interview,  for  who  will  run  the  risk  that  the 
employment  of  the  bad  sighted  entails?  ...  In  conclusion,  the  lessons 
of  the  experimental  establishment  of  these  classes  and  their  extended 
working  are  that  a  suitable  system  of  teaching  myopes  can  be  arranged 
and  carried  out  successfully;  that  such  classes  should  never  be  independent 
units,  nor  be  associated  with  existing  blind  schools,  but  be  formed  as 
integral  parts  of  existing  elementary  schools;  that  their  success  depends 
almost  wholly  on  the  intelligence  and  initiative  of  the  teachers,  who  have 
to  do  real  teaching  and  not  merely  to  act  as  a  pedagogue  to  lead  the  child 
to  the  school  book;  that  the  training  for  these  children  should  be  general 
and  not  merely  technical;  that  classes  for  these  children  should  be  of 
small  size,  with  an  optimum  number  for  each  teacher  of  a  dozen,  but 
never  more  than  a  score;  that  there  must  be  a  standard  of  visual  acuity 
of  six-eighteenths  vision  for  the  children  successfully  to  take  a  share  in 
the  work  and  that  the  children  must  be  under  regular  individual  super- 
vision during  the  whole  of  their  school  life. 

Needs  shown  by  Study  of  Individual  Cases  of  Adults. 

The  investigation  on  the  industrial  side  of  this  study  has 
covered  a  group  of  100  cases  whose  history  and  experience  may 
be  pertinent  to  the  inquiry.  The  degree  of  vision  was  one- 
fourth  normal  in  a  few  instances,  one-fifth  or  less  in  most 
cases.  This  group  was  at  first  roughly  divided  into  two,  —  those 
always  handicapped,  first  in  school,  later  in  work,  and  those 
whose  vision  failed  during  the  industrial  period.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  which  group  faces  the  greater  handicap.  It  would 
seem  that  those  who  lose  vision  relatively  late  in  life  would 
feel  it  the  more  in  that  they  must  learn  to  do  without,  after 
depending  so  long  upon  vision.  But  these  at  least  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  ordinary  school  training  with  all  that 
this  implies,  and  the  added  training  that  comes  with  many 
years  of  regular  work.  Their  greatest  difficulty  appears  to  be 
the  slow  realization  that  loss  of  vision  means  loss  of  wage- 
earning  capacity. 

One  of  the  significant  facts  brought  out  in  the  study  is  the 
importance    of   school   training,    mental    and    disciplinary,    and 
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illustrated  in  a  comparison  of  a  small  group  of  successful 
Perkins  School  graduates  who  are  only  partially  blind,  with  a 
similar  group  of  unsuccessful  men  whose  vision  is  approximately 
the  same,  but  who  have  had  little  or  no  education,  as  their 
vision  precluded  the  work  of  the  ordinary  school  and  their 
parents  refused  to  consider  education  with  the  blind. 

The  kinds  of  work  represented  are  more  varied  than  one 
would  expect,  until  it  is  remembered  that  here  as  elsewhere 
the  choice  of  work  and  success  or  failure  is  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  equation. 

Among  the  women  housework  is  naturally  the  work  most 
frequently  chosen,  and  is  that  in  which  the  worker  shows  least 
strain.  Domestics  with  one-tenth  normal  vision  reported  that 
they  had  never  felt  any  strain  in  their  work,  and  most  did  not, 
at  least  consciously,  choose  the  work  because  of  the  low  vision. 
In  four  cases  where  this  answer  was  given  the  girls  had  never 
attended  school.  Rough  factory  work  that  requires  little  vision 
is  next  in  the  list  of  occupations  for  women,  but  this  is  ap- 
parently very  limited  in  amount  and  very  poorly  paid.  The 
wages  of  three  women  employed  in  this  way  are  given  as  $3, 
$4  and  $5  a  week.  Two  girls  are  employed  in  doctors'  offices, 
attending  to  doorbell  and  telephone.  Two  women,  one  an 
accountant  the  other  a  bookkeeper,  are  now  employed  as 
switchboard  operators,  both  with  the  firm  by  which  they  were 
employed  before  sight  failed.  Among  the  other  kinds  of 
women's  employment  are  stenographers,  general  clerk,  hospital 
ward  maid,  waitress  in  small  restaurant,  nursery  maid,  actress, 
public  entertainer. 

Among  the  men  and  boys  the  varieties  of  workers  were  many: 
bootblack,  canvassers,  drivers  of  heavy,  slow-moving  teams, 
or  helpers  on  ice  teams,  factory  employees  at  rough  work, 
farm  laborer,  hostler,  janitor's  helper,  laborers,  street  or 
building,  operator  of  vacuum  cleaner,  piano  tuners,  proprietor 
of  chicken  farm,  section  foreman,  small  storekeepers,  waiter 
in  small  restaurant,  workers  at  odd  jobs  about  grocery  store. 

Two  men  were  able  to  follow  their  regular  trades  of  leather 
sorter  and  machinist's  helper  even  after  their  vision  failed. 
Two  brothers  showed  unusual  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  their 
work:    one  is  a  peddler  of  wood  and  has  no  trouble  in  driving 
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an  old  horse  through  residential  districts;  the  other  is  an 
elevator  starter  in  a  large  office  building.  One  man,  who 
has  apparently  done  the  work  of  three  ordinary  men,  is  earn- 
ing a  good  salary  by  orchestral  work  in  the  evening.  This 
man  was  born  with  congenital  cataract,  and  from  his  sixth  to 
his  twelfth  year  was  educated  by  special  methods,  while  his 
eyes  were  under  treatment.  At  twelve,  the  sight  of  one  eye 
had  been  improved  almost  to  normal,  and  he  entered  a 
public  school.  At  sixteen,  in  his  second  year  in  high  school, 
he  met  with  an  accident  which  totally  destroyed  the  vision 
of  the  good  eye,  leaving  him  only  the  very  imperfect  vision  of 
the  poorer  eye.  Forced  to  leave  school  he  went  to  work  as 
a  clerk,  but  took  up  the  study  of  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
taking  his  notes  in  large  characters  and  later  reading  them  by 
means  of  a  powerful  reading  glass.  When  added  responsibilities 
called  for  a  larger  income,  he  worked  evenings  again,  this  time 
as  a  student  of  music,  and  later  started  his  orchestra,  now  a 
success  for  some  years.  He  has  done  all  this  with  vision  so 
low  that  it  would  be  a  permanent  handicap  to  many  men. 

Eleven  still  in  the  process  of  readjustment  had  no  work. 

To  arrive  at  numbers  in  the  case  of  adults  is  only  less  dif- 
ficult than  to  settle  upon  some  form  of  work  peculiarly  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Inquiry  among  the  oculists  of  the  State  brought 
very  few  names,  largely  because  the  specialist  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  know  very  much  about  the  social  condition  of  his  patient, 
and  the  question  as  to  how  many  of  his  patients  are  industrially 
handicapped  because  of  defective  sight  was  usually  a  new 
one  to  him.  Inquiry  through  the  hospitals  contributed  many 
other  instances  of  vision  so  low  that  a  serious  industrial 
handicap  might  be  expected,  but  frequently  these  individuals 
could  not  be  traced,  or  when  found  presented  such  a  variety 
of  conditions  and  experiences  as  to  confuse  the  problem  rather 
than  to  illumine  it.  The  personal  equation  here  as  elsewhere 
is  so  large  a  factor  that  a  loss  of  vision  which  totally  disables 
one  man  may  have  little  or  no  effect  industrially  upon  another, 
and  a  man's  point  of  view  may  handicap  him  more  seriously 
than  any  physical  defect.  Vision  that  handicaps  in  one  trade 
may  have  little  effect  in  another. 

Some  who  have  been  handicapped  all  their  lives  have  never 
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found  the  kind  of  work  suited  to  them,  while  others  have  always 
been  self-supporting.  Some  who  have  suffered  loss  of  vision 
comparatively  late  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  just  the 
right  work  from  the  start,  or  to  have  had  always  a  variety 
of  work  not  requiring  close  use  of  the  eyes.  Others  forced  to 
give  up  well-paid  work  may  have  a  cruelly  hard  experience  in 
their  attempt  at  readjustment.  A  man  with  seriously  de- 
fective vision  able  to  compete  with  the  normal  group  is  either 
lucky  above  the  average  or  has  ability  and  courage  above 
normal,  while  the  man  not  able  to  readjust  himself  industrially 
may  be  simply  unfortunate  or  have  only  average  ability  and 
courage. 

The  experience  of  such  men  who  have  applied  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  in  the  last  few  years  has  furnished 
the  best  material  for  the  study  of  this  form  of  physical  handi- 
cap.    Following  are  a  few  examples:  — 

A,  a  man  of  thirty-seven,  who  applied  to 'the  commission  recently  for 
help  in  securing  some  kind  of  work  that  would  make  it  possible  to  support 
his  wife  and  two  children.  He  had  earned  very  good  wages  as  a  driver 
of  a  laundry  team  up  to  six  years  ago,  when  his  vision  failed  to  the  point 
where  such  driving  was  unsafe.  He  then  took  a  small  farm,  but  as  he  knew 
nothing  of  farming,  naturally  failed,  though  he  gave  it  a  trial  for  four 
years.  He  next  tried  buying  and  selling  eggs,  and  met  failure  because 
he  had  no  capital.  Here  was  a  man  of  ability  and  courage,  who  was  un- 
fortunate in  choosing  first  a  work  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfitted  and 
then  a  business  requiring  capital,  when  he  had  no  capital. 

B,  a  man  who  had  to  give  up  his  work  as  an  engineer  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  and  for  more  than  seven  years  remained  idle,  his  courage 
having  failed  even  more  than  his  vision.  Yet  for  some  years  now  this  man 
has  held  a  job  secured  for  him  by  the  commission  —  a  modification  of  his 
old  work  —  as  furnace  tender  and  janitor,  and  is  doing  practically  the 
work  of  a  seeing  person. 

C,  thirty-four  years  old,  whose  work  while  he  had  full  sight  was  that 
of  a  teamster  and  who  has  been  a  hard  drinker.  He  still  has  considerable 
useful  vision  and  should  be  able  to  do  certain  forms  of  unskilled  work, 
yet,  though  he  needs  it  very  badly,  he  has  given  up  the  work  found  for 
him,  —  the  simplest  kind  of  work  in  a  factory. 

In  securing  capital  for  A  the  commission  has  had  to  furnish 
only  one  item  in  the  requisites  for  success  in  his  work,  and 
that  by  no  means  the  most  important  one.  In  securing  work 
for  B  the  commission  again  had  to  give  only  the  opportunity 
that   restored   lost   courage,  —  the   man   had   plenty   of  ability 
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and  the  will  to  do.  But  in  the  case  of  C  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
work  can  be  found  for  him  while  he  still  lacks  the  will  to  do  his 
share. 

Reports  from  Other  Agencies  on  Employment  of  Adults  with 

Defective  Sight. 
The  State  Free  Employment   Bureau   reports   that   applica- 
tions for  work  from  those  handicapped  in  sight  average  about 

I  a  week,  as  against  6  or  7  a  day  of  other  kinds  of  handi- 
cap (including  the  "moral  handicap"  of  discharged  prisoners). 
The  Bureau  has  never  had  the  time  to  work  out  any  special 
plan  for  these.  The  State  Board  of  Charity  has  been  asked 
to  pay  the  salary  of  a  worker  for  the  handicapped  in  this 
department. 

The  Industrial  Aid  Society  reports  that  there  has  been  about 
one  application  a  week  from  men  handicapped  by  defective 
sight.  No  special  kind  of  work  has  been  considered  as  es- 
pecially fitted  for  that  group.  In  the  women's  department  this 
form  of  handicap  has  not  been  noted,  possibly  because  the 
only  form  of  work  asked  for  or  offered  is  housework,  where 
such  a  handicap  would  give  relatively  little  trouble. 

The  Free  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Federated  Jewish 
Charities  does  not  recall  having  ever  had  applications  from 
persons  so  handicapped. 

The  King's  Chapel  Committee  for  the  Handicapped  reports 

I I  such  cases  referred  in  a  period  of  one  year,  —  4  men  and  7 
women.  Three  of  the  women  were  educated  at  Perkins  School, 
and  two  had  vision  so  low  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  work  could  be  found  for  them  among  the  seeing;  yet  both 
held  the  positions  secured  for  them  in  light  household  service 
and  were  happy  in  their  wTork.  Success  or  failure  in  their 
work  was  apparently  due  in  each  of  the  11  cases  to  qualities 
of  personality. 

Vocational  Study  and  Guidance  for  Adults. 
The  needs  of  adults  with  defective  vision  are  not  such  as 
can  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  business  and  training 
institute  alone.  Much  more  study  and  practical  experiment 
will  be  necessary  before  it  is  clear  whether  such  an  institute 
would,  to  any  considerable  extent,  relieve  the  situation.      In- 
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dications  up  to  this  point  are  that  suitable  early  education 
would  fit  many  persons  with  defective  eyesight  to  compete 
with  persons  with  normal  sight,  without  further  aid.  Others 
may  need  vocational  guidance,  the  basis  for  which  can  be 
secured  only  by  further  study  and  experiment.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  institute  at  this  time  seems  unwise  as,  of  the 
numbers  so  far  thoroughly  known,  no  two  seem  to  be  fitted 
for  work  which  would  require  similar  training.  It  seems  prob- 
able, too,  that  training  for  appropriate  occupations  for  persons 
with  defective  eyesight  may  well  be  secured  in  connection  with 
existing  institutions,  provision  being  made  for  such  readers, 
clerical  assistance,  special  books  or  other  equipment  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  individual  case. 

Summary. 
The  study  of  a  single  case  of  an  adult  with  defective  sight 
in  straits  for  suitable  employment  almost  invariably  goes  back 
to  either  or  both  the  handicaps  of  (1)  lack  of  early  and  ade- 
quate medical  care  of  the  eyes  and  (2)  lack  of  early  and  suit- 
able education.  The  problem  has  been  constantly  presenting 
itself  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  individual  cases  during 
the  past  seven  years,  and  both  in  these  cases  and  in  the  special 
study  of  this  year  it  has  been  impossible  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject in  any  satisfactory  and  practical  way,  except  in  relation 
to  these  two  important  sides  of  the  question.  It  is  practical 
at  once  for  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  given  the  funds  for 
special  workers,  to  continue,  case  by  case,  vocational  study 
and  guidance  for  adults;  but  equally  as  important  for  the 
State  is  the  matter  of  conservation  of  vision  by  more  adequate 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  school  children  and  by 
appropriate  education.  The  energy  of  school  children  with 
seriously  defective  eyesight,  now  undirected  and  undisciplined, 
is  without  any  doubt  leading  many  towards  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  and  membership  in  institutions  for  the  wayward. 
The  adult  who  comes  for  industrial  training  and  employment  be- 
cause of  defective  sight  often  has  not  only  made  an  unwise  choice 
of  occupation,  but  has  the  added  handicaps  that  come  from  lack 
of  early  training  in  good  habits  which  the  normal  child  gets  at 
school,  as  well  as  the  timidity  and  depression  following  repeated 
failures,   and  often  the  actual  physical  suffering  from  general 
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nervous  strain  and  actual  impairment  of  vision.  He  is  really 
the  result  of  a  school  system  that  persists  in  training  every 
child  through  books  and  the  one  sense  of  sight,  largely  to 
the  exclusion  of  training  through  other  senses.  He  may  not 
be  helpable  now,  but  he  was  helpable  once.  The  accumulation 
of  proof,  through  acquaintance  with  many  cases,  led  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  to  urge  upon  the  Boston  school 
committee  the  importance  of  experiment  in  this  direction,  and 
the  class  begun  about  a  year  ago  marks  an  important  step 
in  this  direction.  Vocational  guidance  must  begin  with  early 
recognition  of  the  defect,  and  appropriate  education.  The 
successes  of  persons  so  handicapped,  when  they  have  hap- 
pened to  be  fortunate  in  early  home  training  and  in  choice  of 
occupation,  give  promise  of  satisfactory  results  if  an  effort  is 
made  to  give  appropriate  training  and  guidance  to  all  children 
of  sound  mentality  who  are  physically  handicapped  in  this 
way. 

Recommendations. 
As  a  result  of  the  study  made  under  authority  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1913,  the  commission  recommends:  — 

1.  That  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  be  made  for  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  workers  to  continue  the  study  of  defective  eye- 
sight problems  and  the  work  of  vocational  guidance  in  indi- 
vidual cases  of  adults  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 

2.  That  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  be  made  for  an  experi- 
ment in  establishing  defective  eyesight  classes  in  such  city  or 
cities  of  the  State  as  will  make  an  aggregate  appropriation 
of  equal  amount,  the  said  appropriation  to  be  used  for  services 
of  ophthalmologist,  salary  of  special  teacher,  expenses  of  super- 
vision and  special  equipment,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  supervise  jointly  the 
experiment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES   P.   MUNROE, 
ANNETTE   P.   ROGERS, 
MARY  L.   McQUAID, 
WALTER  B.   SNOW, 
EDWARD   E.   ALLEN, 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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Appendix. 


1.     Estimated    Number    of   Persons   with    Seriously    De- 
fective Eyesight. 
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The  number  of  persons  in  Massachusetts  with  seriously  de- 
fective eyesight  may   be  approximately  estimated  as  follows:  — 

A  study1  of  2,021  eye  patients  treated  during  two  years  in 
the  wards  of  three  Boston  hospitals,  shows  that  the  number 
of  patients  with  vision  seriously  impaired  (from  .3  to  .1  of 
normal,  inclusive)  was  far  greater  than  the  number  of  blind 
and  practically  blind  (vision  less  than  .1  normal).  As  indi- 
cated in  the  diagram,  while  8.2  per  cent,  were  blind  or  practi- 
cally blind,  14.9  per  cent,  had  seriously  defective  vision  in 
even  the  better  eye.  If  these  relative  proportions  held  good 
for  all  eye  patients,  those  with  seriously  defective  eyesight 
would  be  nearly  twice  (1.8)  as  numerous  as  those  totally  and 
practically  blind;  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  we  might 
estimate  their  number  as  1.8  times  the  blind  and  practically 
blind;   i.e.,  1.8  times  4,000,  or  some  7,000. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  persons  with 
seriously  defective  eyesight  due  to  increasing  shortsightedness 
(progressive  myopia),  etc.,  and  that  many  persons  blind  from 
chronic  disease  (such  as  optic  atrophy),  are  treated,  not  in  the 
wards  of  hospitals,  but  in  clinics.  Among  out-patients,  there- 
fore, as  contrasted  with  ward  patients,  the  proportion  of  blind 
persons  to  those  with  seriously  defective  vision  might  be  either 
larger  or  smaller.  In  our  study  of  out-patient  records  at  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  the  numbers 
of  patients  in  each  class  have  been  compared.2  The  comparison 
indicates  that  patients  with  seriously  defective  eyesight  are  act- 
ually about  3.2  as  many  as  the  blind  or  practically  blind.  If  this 
proportion  holds  good  throughout  the  State  we  may  therefore 
estimate  the  total  number  of  persons  in  Massachusetts  with 
seriously  defective  eyesight  as  about  3.2  times  the  practically 
blind,  or  about  13,000. 

These  estimates,  —  7,000  and  13,000,  —  are,  of  course,  very 
rough.  And  even  if  we  accept  the  larger  estimate  as  probable, 
we  must  remember  that  by  no  means  all  of  these  13,000  persons 
would  present  either  an  educational  or  an  industrial  problem. 

Judging  from  our  figures  for  out-patients,  about  2,500  (21  per 
cent.)  would  be  of  school  age.  The  7,000  (54  per  cent.)  or  so  of 
working  age  would  be  about  half  women  and  half  men. 

1  Made,  at  the  request  of  this  commission,  by  the  research  department,  Boston  School  for 
Social  Workers,  supported  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

2  Deducting  30  per  cent,  of  the  cataract  cases  as  probably  recovering  a  fair  degree  of  vision. 
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Among  about  3,500  handicapped  women,  of  working  age,  some 
1,500  (43  per  cent.)  would  be  married,  and  most  of  them  engaged 
in  housework,  while  about  875  (25  per  cent.)  would  be  gainfully 
employed;  and  among  the  men  some  3,200  (92  per  cent.) 
would  apparently  be  at  work. 

Though  relatively  few  persons  of  industrial  age  seem  to  be  out 
of  work  because  of  low  vision,  many  who  are  earning  their  living 
would  benefit  by  industrial  training  or  advice.  The  majority, 
drifting  into  work  which  requires  little  eyesight,  are  laborers, 
domestics,  etc.  As  such  they  can  safely  shift  for  themselves. 
Others,  however,  —  and  how  many  they  are  can  only  be  sur- 
mised, —  are  printers,  tailors,  teachers,  seamstresses,  etc.  These 
may  often  require  change  of  employment  if  their  remaining  eye- 
sight is  to  be  saved. 

2.  Method  of  the  New  York  Classes. 
In  New  York  City  both  the  blind  children  and  those  with 
seriously  defective  vision  who  are  not  classed  as  blind  are 
educated  in  the  regular  public  schools  with  the  seeing  children. 
In  all  but  two  subjects  the  work  is  done  in  the  same  classes, 
the  blind  and  defective-eyesight  children  having  the  same 
lessons  and  using  the  same  books.  To  make  this  possible 
all  requisite  books  are  specially  printed  in  Braille  and  are 
taken  home  by  the  children  for  study.  In  the  geography 
classes  maps  printed  in  raised  lines  are  used.  A  special  teacher 
serves  as  an  intermediary  between  the  blind  and  defective- 
sight  children  and  the  regular  teachers,  first  teaching  the 
children  Braille  and  then  serving  as  translator;  for  example, 
a  blind  child  in  the  geography  class  writes  the  names  of  the 
principal  products  of  each  State  on  strips  of  paper  in  Braille, 
and  pastes  the  strips  onto  her  raised  map.  The  special  teacher 
then  writes  the  names  of  the  products  on  the  map  beside  each 
strip  of  Braille,  and  the  map  is  handed  in  to  the  regular  teacher 
with  the  equivalent  maps  filled  in  in  ordinary  script  by  seeing 
children.  The  child's  work  is  then  criticized  and  marked  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  work  of  the  seeing  children. 
In  this  way  the  blind  and  defective-sight  children  are  kept 
in  competition  with  the  seeing  children.  By  the  help  of  a 
special  playground  teacher,  moreover,  they  are  kept  in  normal 
communication  with  the  other  children,  even  during  recess. 
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3.     Class  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  l 

As  a  result  of  medical  inspection  in  Cleveland  certain  chil- 
dren have  been  found  who  are  partially  blind  or  are  suffering 
from  some  visual  defect  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  blindness  if 
they  continue  at  school  under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
defects  present  in  such  children  may  be  classified  under  two 
headings:  (1)  opacities,  and  so  forth,  either  congenital  or  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea  or  abnormalities  of  the 
lens;  (2)  progressive  myopia,  or  short  sight,  a  condition  in 
which  the  axis  of  the  eye  gradually  becomes  longer.  This 
lengthening  is  accompanied  by  stretching  of  the  wall  of  the 
eyeball,  and  such  children  always  run  the  risk  of  the  inner  and 
most  important  part  of  the  wall  of  the  eye,  the  retina  or  nerve 
layer,  being  torn  away  and  blindness  resulting.  In  class  1 
the  vision  is  permanently  dim,  and  obviously  special  instruc- 
tion in  a  very  well-lighted  classroom  is  desirable.  In  class 
2  the  children  usually  see  fairly  well,  but  ordinary  school 
work  favors  progressive  change  and  grave  risk  to  vision. 
In  the  past  such  children  have  been  referred  to  the  depart- 
ment for  the  blind,  but  unless  their  work  in  the  ordinary 
classroom  was  very  seriously  affected  by  their  limited  vision, 
no  special  provision  for  them  has  been  made.  The  teacher 
has  been  notified  of  their  condition  and  they  have  been  kept 
under  close  observation.  Those  who  seemed  most  handi- 
capped have  been  enrolled  in  the  class  for  the  blind.  They 
have  been  assigned  to  their  proper  grade  room  in  the  build- 
ing and  have  received  from  the  teacher  of  the  blind  such 
assistance  as  her  time  would  permit.  But  we  have  long 
felt  this  to  be  little  more  than  a  makeshift.  Every  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  the  country  contains  a  number  of  such 
children.  There  they  are  usually  instructed  as  totally  blind 
children.  After  long  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  some  facility  in  finger  reading  is  ac- 
quired. This  method  of  reading  seldom  becomes  easy,  and 
when  left  to  themselves  the  pupils  soon  succumb  to  the  temp- 
tation to  read  the  Braille  with  their  eyes.  The  effort  to 
discern   the   raised   white   dots    upon   the   white   paper   is,    of 

1  Reprinted  from  Report  of  R.  B.  Irwin,  supervisor  special  classes,  Cleveland  public  schools. 
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course,  far  more  injurious  to  their  eyes  than  is  the  reading 
of  ordinary  ink  print.  Such  pupils  after  leaving  school  make 
little  or  no  use  of  the  knowledge  of  Braille,  on  which  so  much 
time  and  energy  have  been  expended.  With  the  aid  of  some 
sort  of  a  magnifying  glass  they  manage  to  do  such  reading 
and  writing  as  are  absolutely  necessary. 

There  was  opened  at  Waverley  School  this  year  what  might 
be  termed  a  class  for  the  conservation  of  vision.  A  class- 
room was  selected  which  has  as  nearly  ideal  lighting  condi- 
tions as  we  could  obtain.  It  has  a  north  and  east  exposure,  and 
the  window  space  is  equal  to  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
floor  space.  Shades  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
window  as  well  as  at  the  top,  in  order  that  the  glare  of  the 
bright  sunlight  can  be  excluded  without  darkening  the  room 
unnecessarily.  An  illuminating  engineer  from  the  National 
Electric  Lamp  Association  planned  the  artificial  lighting. 
Glare  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  refinishing  the 
woodwork  and  the  desks  with  a  mat  surface,  and  the  walls 
have  been  redecorated  with  calcimine,  instead  of  paint,  for 
the  same  reason.  The  ceiling  and  walls  down  to  the  picture 
molding  are  cream,  from  the  picture  molding  to  the  black- 
board are  buff,  from  the  chalk  tray  to  the  floor  are  a  dark 
brown.  A  strip  of  blackboard  extends  across  two  sides  of 
the  room,  and  over  this  is  hung  blackboard  cloth  attached 
to  curtain  rollers,  which  may  be  drawn  down  at  will  to  afford 
more  blackboard  space.  Those  assigned  to  this  class  are 
children  not  likely  to  become  blind  if  placed  under  suitable 
conditions. 

Their  work  may  be  divided  into  three  phases:  oral,  written 
and  manual.  The  oral  work  is  done  in  the  regular  class- 
room, where  they  are  assigned  their  own  seats.  Here  they 
recite  oral  arithmetic,  history,  geography  and  language.  This 
not  only  releases  the  special  teacher  that  she  may  give  atten- 
tion to  other  children,  but  brings  these  pupils  into  com- 
petition with  their  fellow  classmates.  Written  arithmetic, 
spelling  and  a  limited  amount  of  reading  are  done  entirely 
upon  the  blackboard.  In  addition  to  the  blackboard  on  the 
wall  each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  blackboard  attached  to 
a  rack  on  his  desk.     Pupils  above  the  third  grade  are  taught 
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to  write  on  the  typewriter,  using  the  touch  method.  This 
enables  them  to  do  much  of  their  written  work  without  any 
eye  strain  whatever. 

Some  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  relative  legibility 
of  type  faces.  A  font  of  thirty-six  point  "clear  face  heavy 
type"  has  been  purchased,  and  some  textbooks  are  to  be 
prepared  in  this  large  type  for  the  use  of  pupils  to  whom 
such  reading  will  not  be  detrimental.  The  paper  to  be  used 
in  these  textbooks  is  an  unglazed  book  stock  with  a  slightly 
yellowish  cast.  This  kind  of  paper  will  eliminate  glare,  as 
well  as  the  violet  ray  held  to  be  injurious  to  weak  eyes. 

The  manual  training  of  these  pupils  is  similar  to  that  given 
in  the  other  centers.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training 
these  children  to  use  their  hands  without  looking  closely 
at  their  work.  A  special  teacher  instructs  them  in  sewing, 
following  the  same  course  as  that  pursued  in  teaching  the 
totally  blind.  The  room  is  equipped  with  a  range,  a  sink  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  other  cooking  facilities.  The  girls 
are  to  be  taught  plain  cooking  and  serving. 

No  one  is  admitted  to  this  class  except  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ophthalmic  Branch  of  the  Medical  Inspection 
Department.  Children  whose  eyes  show  progressive  decrease 
of  vision  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  those 
whose  vision  cannot  be  improved  above  /lo  are  referred  to 
the  classes  for  the  blind,  where  they  are  taught  to  read  with 
their  fingers;  but  those  having  a  myopic  refraction  error  of 
not  less  than  five  diopters,  and  those  having  opacities  of  the 
cornea  or  abnormalities  of  the  lens,  whose  vision  cannot  be 
improved  above  %1  in  either  eye,  are  referred  to  the  class 
for  the  conservation  of  vision.  The  teacher  in  charge  re- 
ceives definite  advice  from  the  eye  specialist  regarding  the 
amount  which  each  child  may  be  permitted  to  use  his  eyes. 
The  pupils  are  kept  under  close  observation  by  the  Medical 
Inspection  Department,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  build  up 
their  general  health  as  well  as  to  conserve  their  vision.  The 
size  of  this  class  should  be  limited  to  about  eight  children  if 
the  most  effective  work  is  to  be  done.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  after  a  few  textbooks  have  been  prepared,  this  number 
may  be  slightly  increased. 
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Much  good,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  from  the  work  of  such 
classes.  Many  children  now  bringing  on  conditions  in  their 
school  work  which  will  result  in  blindness  in  later  life  will  be 
relieved  from  eye  strain  to  such  an  extent  that  the  defect  may 
be  largely  corrected.  This  class  will  also  enable  many  chil- 
dren to  continue  their  studies  who  in  the  past  have  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  school,  owing  to  temporary  eye  diffi- 
culties. 

4.    Method  of  London  Classes.1 

The  Myope  Class. 
The  first  necessity  for  the  successful  establishment  and  working  of  such 
a  class  or  school  is  that  it  shall  be  associated  with  an  ordinary  school  for 
normal  children.  The  myope  class  must  be  considered  and  worked  as 
an  integral  part  of  this  school.  The  reasons  for  this  prime  necessity  are 
three:  (1)  a  better  scheme  of  work  can  be  provided  by  this  association; 
(2)  to  establish  the  class  as  a  separate  unit  is  to  run  the  risk  of  the  children 
leaving  school  with  a  special  mark  upon  them;  (3)  parents  naturally  object 
to  any  suggestion  of  their  children  being  marked  out  as  belonging  to  a 
particular  class  of  defective  children,  even  though  it  may  be  for  their 
good,  and  for  this  reason  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  copy 
the  London  experiment  in  the  provinces  by  establishing  myope  classes 
within  the  existing  blind  schools  have  proved  a  failure.  It  cannot  be  too 
definitely  insisted  upon  that  the  only  possible  means  of  making  these 
classes  a  success  is  by  associating  them,  both  in  their  practical  working 
and  in  their  classification,  with  the  ordinary  schools;  for  that  reason  in 
London  they  are  always  spoken  of  as  " classes"  and  never  as  " schools." 
The  scheme  of  work  laid  down  for  these  classes  is  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Oral  teaching  with  the  normal  children,  for  such  subjects  as  can  be 
taught  orally. 

(2)  Literary  work,  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  communication,  to  be  learned  without  books,  pens  or  paper, 
but  by  the  use  of  blackboards  and  chalk,  the  writing  to  be  done  free-arm 
fashion. 

(3)  A  very  full  use  of  every  sort  of  handicraft  that  will  develop  attention, 
method  and  skill  with  the  minimum  use  of  the  eyes. 

After  four  years'  experience  with  the  experimental  class,  and  the  ex- 
tended observation  of  the  work  in  two  other  larger  classes,  it  has  been 
found  quite  possible  to  carry  on  the  teaching  of  children  in  this  manner, 
and  the  experience  has  shown  that  the  scheme  is  not  only  a  success,  in 
that  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  the  children  under  observation  has  re- 
mained as  satisfactory  as  could  be  anticipated,  but  that  it  is  a  success 
from  the  attraction  it  presents  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Both  enjoy 
it,  notwithstanding  that  for  one  of  these  parties,  the  teachers,  the  method 

1  From  "  The  Education  of  High  Myopes,"  by  N.  Bishop  Harman,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  "The  Braille 
Review,"  September,  1913. 
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calls  for  a  degree  of  alertness  and  constancy  of  effort  that  is  not  the  rule 
in  ordinary  teaching.  An  essential  difference  in  the  basis  of  the  teaching 
required  under  this  scheme  was  early  demonstrated.  The  teachers  found 
themselves  cut  off  from  the  regular  stand-by  of  modern  teaching,  whether 
of  normal  children  or  the  blind  —  the  book.  They  could  no  longer  hand 
over  a  textbook  to  the  children;  they  had  to  give  out  something  from  them- 
selves, and  make  their  own  conception  of  the  lesson  so  definite  that  they 
could  convey  it  to  the  child  without  adventitious  aid  other  than  the  most 
primitive  materials,  —  chalk  and  a  wall.  They  had  to  do  real  teaching. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  cause  for  wonder  that  in  the  beginnings  the  teachers 
themselves  had  to  be  shown  how  to  do  things,  and  the  readiness,  intelli- 
gence and  suggestiveness  of  their  efforts,  in  face  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
makeshift  conditions  of  the  initial  experiment,  have  made  it  a  success. 

The  Classroom. 

The  one  necessity  of  a  classroom  for  myopes  is  perfect  natural  illumina- 
tion. The  windows  must  be  in  such  size  in  relation  to  the  floor  space 
that  there  is  on  an  ordinary  day  at  least  15  feet  candle  illumination  on 
the  wall  opposite  the  window,  and  at  a  height  of  4  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  windows  should  be  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  children's  desks; 
windows  on  the  right-hand  side  in  addition  to  those  on  the  left  are  per- 
missible if  the  sills  are  at  least  6  feet  above  the  floor  level;  indeed  such 
windows,  or  top  lights,  are  an  advantage  in  these  rooms,  on  account  of 
the  amount  of  handicraft  work  done  in  them.  Windows  on  several  sides 
of  the  room  are  objectionable  unless  they  are  placed  high  up  in  the  walls, 
for  they  limit  the  available  wall  space  for  blackboards. 

Artificial  lighting  for  these  rooms  is  a  negligible  consideration.  All 
work  other  than  drill,  oral  lessons  or  games  is  suspended  immediately 
artificial  light  is  required. 

No  special  equipment  other  than  table  and  blackboard  provision  is 
required.  The  ordinary  school  desk  is  unsuitable,  and  a  special  desk  1 
designed  by  myself  has  been  in  use  since  1908.  The  first  batch  was 
made  by  the  pupils  at  one  of  the  deaf  schools.  The  desk  has  proved 
satisfactory,  and  is  now  the  ordinary  equipment  of  these  classes.  It  pro- 
vides for  each  child  a  full-sized  blackboard,  suitably  sloped  and  at  a  con- 
venient height  for  sitting,  and  also  a  full-sized  horizontal  table  for  handi- 
work. It  is  convertible  from  one  use  to  the  other  by  merely  lifting  the 
board.  Each  room  has  fitted  all  around  the  walls  a  band  of  blackboard. 
The  boards  are  fixed  from  3  to  6  feet  above  the  floor  level,  so  that  they 
are  available  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  without  adjustment,  and  none  is 
provided.  In  one  school  where  the  wall  space  is  limited  the  writing  sur- 
face is  increased  by  the  provision  of  continuous  sheets  of  dull  "  oiled- 
baize,"  or  " American  cloth,"  fixed  onto  parallel  rollers  fitted  to  the  wall; 
the  black  cloth  runs  over  these  rollers  like  a  huge  jack  towel  and  gives 
a  very  large  surface. 

1  The  myope  desk  is  made  by  Messrs.  Hammer  of  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 
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The  use  of  a  hall  or  a  room  clear  of  furniture  is  essential  for  the  satis- 
factory working  of  these  classes.  Prolonged  sitting  or  close  work  of  any 
kind,  even  when  it  is  so  simple  that  it  entails  little  use  of  the  eyes,  is  bad 
for  these  children.  For  this  reason  none  of  the  furniture  of  the  ordinary 
classrooms  occupied  by  them  is  fixed  to  the  floor;  the  myope  desks  and 
chairs  are  easily  moved  to  the  walls  and  the  floor  space  cleared.  Further, 
a  bare  floor  space  permits  of  a  variety  of  methods  of  teaching,  both  useful 
and  attractive,  which  cannot  be  undertaken  in  an  ordinary  classroom. 

The  Size  of  the  Separate  Classes  or  Forms. 

The  myope  class  comprises  many  separate  classes,  grouping  children 
of  the  several  standards  of  attainment  and  age.  Each  of  these  separate 
classes  has  a  teacher,  not  necessarily  one  for  each  class,  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  time-table  allows  of  an  alternation  of  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
When  one  group  of  children  is  taking  oral  lessons  with  the  normal-sighted 
in  the  ordinary  school,  the  teacher  will  be  employed  in  giving  lessons 
requiring  writing,  arithmetic  or  manual  work  to  another  group.  The 
number  of  children  that  any  one  teacher  can  deal  with  at  the  same  time 
must  of  necessity  be  less  than  the  same  teacher  could  cope  with  in  an 
ordinary  school.  Individual  teaching  is  much  more  necessary  for  these 
children  than  for  ordinary  children,  if  only  it  be  because  there  is  the 
constant  necessity  of  guarding  against  bad  habits  of  stooping  and  peer- 
ing at  work.  Further,  the  desk  fitting  — the  combination  blackboard 
and  table  —  takes  up  the  room  of  an  ordinary  twin  desk.  Experience 
shows  that  the  greatest  number  any  teacher  can  deal  with  successfully 
in  any  class  working  at  the  same  subject  and  at  the  same  time  is  20.  But 
these  conditions  do  not  obtain  at  the  present.  The  numbers  of  children 
are  too  small  to  afford  such  large  groups  of  the  same  age  and  attainment, 
and  in  practice  the  teacher  often  has  to  run  two  separate  classes,  say  of 
Standards  III.  and  IV.,  at  the  same  time.  Under  these  conditions  20 
is  too  large  a  number.  Twelve  would  be  the  optimum  number.  With 
that  number  of  children  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  give  to  each  child 
a  fair  share  of  individual  attention,  discover  the  particular  difficulties  of 
the  child,  and  secure  a  result  that  could  not  possibly  be  approached  under 
more  crowded  conditions. 

The  Curriculum. 

The  oral  teaching  is  taken  with  the  normal  children  in  the  ordinary 
school  with  which  the  myope  class  is  associated.  By  this  means  the 
myopic  children  are  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  knowledge  of  their  normal 
colleagues,  have  the  benefit  of  mixing  with  them  in  class  and  the  oversight 
of  the  regular  teachers.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  arrangement;  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  planning  a  convenient  time-table,  and  the  recognition 
by  the  teachers  in  the  ordinary  school  of  the  particular  difficulties  of  the 
shortsighted  children.  It  has  the  added  advantage  that  it  keeps  before 
the  ordinary  teacher  the  elementary  principles  of  the  care  of  the  eyes, 
which  they  are  perhaps  likely  to  forget  when  all  the  defective  children 
are  withdrawn  from  their  care. 
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The  literary  work  of  the  children  is  done  in  the  myope  class  upon  the 
blackboards  provided  for  each  child,  and  upon  the  wall-boards.  .  .  .  The 
small  script  of  thin  white  lines,  usually  seen  on  the  boards  of  the  ordi- 
nary classrooms  and  in  lecture  theatres,  is  quite  out  of  place  in  these 
classes.  Letters  must  be  large  and  the  chalk  lines  broad  and  strong, 
and  to  secure  this  the  chalk  supplied  should  be  square-edged,  and  of 
double  the  measure  of  the  stock  size.  The  small  desk  blackboards  are 
marked  with  white  lines  two  inches  apart,  and  the  wall-boards  4  inches 
apart. 

In  the  higher  standards  the  want  of  some  permanent  record  of  the  work 
of  the  children  was  felt ;  the  essentially  temporary  character  of  blackboard 
work  did  not  seem  altogether  satisfactory;  mistakes  were  so  easily  cor- 
rected that  carelessness  was  engendered.  In  the  higher  standards  exercise 
books  are  being  tried  of  a  distinctly  novel  pattern.  They  are  made  up  of 
large  black  paper  sheets,1  and  the  writing  is  done  with  white  crayon, 
which  gives  a  record  of  fair  durability,  but  it  can  be  washed  off  if  desired. 
The  exercise  books  are  clipped  onto  the  desk  blackboards,  and  the  writing 
is  done  free-arm  fashion  as  though  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  none  of  the 
dangers  of  ordinary  writing,  such  as  stooping  over  the  work,  are  involved. 
The  eldest  of  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  their 
work  by  printing.  Two  sets  of  printing  types  are  provided  for  the  use 
of  each  class.  They  are  rubber-faced,  block-letter  types,  one  of  1-inch 
height,  the  other  of  2-inch  height. 2  These  are  mounted  on  wooden  blocks 
fitted  with  lateral  pegs  and  holes,  so  that  they  can  be  joined  together  to 
form  words.  The  words  are  set  up  and  printed  upon  large  sheets  of  white 
paper;  the  record  is  permanent,  and  goes  to  form  a  class  library  of  scrolls 
which  are  useful  for  subsequent  teaching.  This  device  has  done  away 
with  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  professional  printer  to  pro- 
vide some  form  of  literary  matter  which  could  be  hung  up  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  children,  and  read  with  comfort  by  even  the  children  in  the  back 
row.  The  printing  itself  is  an  admirable  training  in  care  and  exactness, 
and  is  greatly  liked  by  the  children;  in  fact,  it  becomes  one  of  the  prize 
tasks  of  the  class. 

Drill  and  games  enter  largely  into  the  time-table,  and  attempts  are 
made  to  associate  some  of  the  games  with  the  instructional  work;  e.g., 
large  sheets  of  scenic  canvas3  are  now  supplied  to  two  schools  that 
have  sufficient  floor  space,  and  on  these  the  teachers  paint  outline  maps 
of  different  countries,  marking  out  the  position  of  the  principal  cities, 
rivers,  mountains,  etc.;  the  children  walk  about  on  the  floor  maps  point- 
ing with  sticks  to  the  different  spots  and  marks,  learning  their  geography 
by  traveling  it  in  miniature.  With  a  teacher  of  resource  such  methods 
of  instruction  possess  endless  possibilities  of  interest. 

The  most  difficult  section  of  the  work  to  arrange  is  the  manual  training. 

1  Black  paper  exercise  books  are  provided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W. 

2  The  rubber  printing  blocks  are  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Richford,  Snow  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

3  The  scenic  canvas  is  obtainable  up  to  72  inches  wide  in  two  qualities:  the  better  is  known 
as  long  flax  canvas,  the  inferior  as  jute  canvas.  It  can  be  had  from  Messrs.  William  Good  & 
Son,  King  William  Street,  E.  C. 
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Whatever  the  work  done  it  must  be  such  that  the  fixed  attention  of  the 
eyes  is  not  demanded.  For  that  reason  all  sewing  work  is  prohibited;  it 
has  been  tried  with  a  few  of  the  elder  girls,  but  was  quickly  stopped. 
Knitting,  on  the  other  hand,  fulfills  the  necessary  conditions;  a  child  that 
has  any  aptitude  for  it  soon  learns  to  do  it  automatically  and  with  little 
use  of  the  eyes;  such  children  are  allowed  to  practice  it.  The  junior 
children  (both  boys  and  girls)  are  taught  paper  folding,  stick  laying, 
felt  weaving  in  colors  and  knitting.  The  seniors  and  some  juniors  are 
taught  modeling  maps,  rough  wood  work,  where  measuring  can  be  done 
with  rulers  marked  with  minimum  J-inch  marks.  Advanced  basket  work 
is  taught  according  to  the  advanced  scheme  on  workshop  principles 
(but  not  including  raffia  work,  which  is  too  fine).  Bent  iron  work  is 
satisfactory,  particularly  for  boys;  possibly  also  the  netting  of  ham- 
mocks, tennis  nets,  etc. ;  for  the  girls  cookery  and  laundry  of  a  simple 
kind,  just  sufficient  to  give  an  intelligent  insight  into  the  arts  of  house- 
wifery. 

The  teaching  of  manual  work  to  these  children  is  not  done  with  the 
same  object  in  view  that  pertains  to  the  teaching  of  the  blind.  With  the 
latter  the  teaching  is  done  with  the  view  of  the  blind  child  subsequently 
earning  a  living  by  means  of  that  particular  work,  —  basket-making,  mat- 
making  and  so  forth.  With  the  myopes  it  is  quite  different;  these 
crafts  are  taught  merely  as  a  training  in  attention  and  care;  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  any  of  them  should  enter  into  competition  with  the  blind  in 
doing  these  works;  for  that  reason  any  particular  work  of  this  kind  is 
not  continued  to  the  point  where  rapidity  and  skill  are  reached. 

The  scheme  of  education  in  view  for  the  myopes  is  not  merely  technical 
but  general.  Many  of  these  children  are  of  high  intelligence,  and  a  good 
general  training,  with  special  attention  to  the  development  of  thought, 
initiative,  a  good  bearing,  and  clear  speech  free  from  objectionable  accent 
and  idiom,  will  fit  them  for  positions  of  usefulness  and  responsibility  of 
the  in  and  out  door  type,  such  as  small  traders,  collectors,  agents,  vis- 
itors, etc.    This  kind  of  occupation  presents  no  risk  to  the  eyesight. 

The  myopes  drill  in  company  with  the  normal  children;  they  are  also 
allowed  to  play  with  them  so  far  as  possible.  But  many  of  these  highly 
myopic  eyes  are  very  frail  and  unnaturally  susceptible  to  injury.  To 
give  the  teachers  guidance  in  this  matter  lists  are  kept  of  the  average 
and  special  cases.  Those  on  the  special  list  are  limited  in  their  games 
and  drill  to  the  mildest  and  least  risky  performances,  and  during  school 
hours  they  do  not  play  with  the  normal-eyed  children. 

5.     Eyesight  and   Delinquency. 
Illustrative  case  from  fourth  report  of  social  service  work  at 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary:  — 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  man,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  who 
was  sent  to  us  one  day,  ragged,  emaciated,  almost  helpless  without  the 
glasses  which  had  been  broken  a  few  days  before.     His  record  with  the 
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public  and  private  charities  of  Boston  and  other  cities  was  a  very  bad 
one,  —  idleness,  drink,  immorality,  neglect  of  his  children.  The  hospital 
found  a  condition  of  high  myopia,  which  had  been  corrected  only  after 
the  man  had  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  when  he  had  thoroughly  learned 
the  lesson  of  idleness;  and  the  rest  had  followed  easily.  All  his  life  he 
had  been  handicapped;  in  school,  where  his  fellow-pupils  who  had  better 
vision  left  him  far  behind;  later,  when  work  was  difficult  to  find  and,  for 
him,  almost  impossible  to  keep;  and  later  still,  after  glasses  had  been 
found  to  help  the  vision,  by  the  habit  of  idleness  and  its  attendant  evils, 
acquired  through  little  fault  of  his  own.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his 
very  bad  record,  but  the  hospital  finding  left  much  doubt  as  to  his  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  it.  Though  our  report  could,  of  course,  make  no 
difference  in  the  action  of  any  charitable  society  in  such  a  case,  as  pres- 
ent conditions  must  govern  action,  it  would  essentially  change  the  atti- 
tude and  modify  the  message  to  the  public  in  regard  to  this  physical 
misfit. 

The  Relationship  of  Visual  Defectiveness  and  Mental 
Inadequacy.  x 

The  occurrence  of  the  various  physical  stigmata  of  degeneracy,  i.e., 
physical  defects  or  anomalies,  has  been  thought  to  be  of  somewhat  greater 
frequency  among  the  feeble-minded  than  among  persons  fully  equipped 
mentally.    Among  these  physical  stigmata  are  defects  of  the  special  senses. 

The  relationship  of  mental  and  visual  defectiveness  is  not  one  of  cause 
and  effect,  generally,  but  one  of  association.  A  marked  visual  defect  is  a 
contributory  cause  in  the  inefficiency  of  an  individual,  but  it  is  not  per  se 
a  cause  of  mental  enfeeblement,  since  feeble-mindedness  is  a  congenital 
defect,  or  is  traceable,  almost  without  exception,  to  some  other  accident. 
While  the  development  of  the  young  is  retarded,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
by  any  defect  in  any  of  the  special  senses,  yet  visual  defectiveness  is  not 
a  direct  cause  of  mental  defectiveness. 

In  judging  of  the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of  visual  defective- 
ness among  prisoners  on  the  one  hand,  and  among  young  males  of  similar 
social  standing  not  incarcerated  on  the  other,  the  fact  is  not  lost  sight  of 
that  systematic  search  for  the  visual  defects  of  prisoners  is  made  and 
they  are  discovered,  while  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  in  the  rather 
shiftless  class  from  which  prisoners  come  there  are  many  undiscovered 
cases  of  visual  defectiveness. 

In  a  small  group  of  cases  at  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  a  recent 
classification  on  the  basis  of  mental  status  supplies  available  data  for  the 
computation  of  the  relative  frequency  of  visual  defectiveness  among  the 
mentally  well  equipped  and  those  less  well  equipped. 

Of  the  213  comprising  the  group,  167  were  of  "normal"  or  of  "sub- 
normal" grade  mentally;  i.e.,  they  were  regarded  as  capable  of  reforma- 
tion or  of  supporting  themselves  honestly.  Forty-six,  or  about  21§  per 
cent.,  are  classified  as  so  far  defective  mentally  as  to  be  in  need  of  sur- 
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veillance  if  they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  community.  Of  the  167,  30, 
or  IS  per  cent.,  had  defective  vision  in  one  or  both  eyes,  and  of  the  46 
defectives,  14,  or  30  per  cent.,  were  similarly  afflicted.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  computation,  visual  defect  is  regarded  as  inability  to  read  the 
Snellen  test  type  "40"  at  20  feet  with  at  least  one  eye,  i.e.,  a  visual  defect 
of  twenty-fortieths  or  one-half. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  classifying  both  as  to  mental  ability  and 
visual  acuity,  an  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn,  and  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  a  variation  of  this  line  in  either  of  these  groups  would  dis- 
turb the  relationships  quoted.  Furthermore,  the  size  of  the  group  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  definite  conclusions  being  drawn.  Hence  these  findings 
are  of  comparatively  little  value  as  demonstrations.  All  that  can  be 
claimed  is  that  there  is  an  apparent  tendency. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  Records,  1913. 

There  were  578  arrivals  in  the  year.  Among  these,  110 
cases  of  eye  trouble  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  physical 
examination  on  arrival,  all  of  which  were  referred  to  an  optom- 
etrist for  the  correction  of  errors  of  refraction,  or  were 
treated  by  an  ophthalmologist. 

Number  having  markedly  defective  vision  (§£,  or  \) :  — 

In  one  eye  only, 38 

In  both  eyes, 31 


Total, 69 

Seven  of  these  were  found  not  to  require  lenses.  None  were 
totally  blind.  Six  were  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  for  a  specialist's  advice,  and  one  is  listed  to  be 
sent  there. 

This  group  is  distinct  from  that  forming  the  basis  of  the 
computation  accompanying,  and  is  submitted  simply  to  give 
information  of  possible  interest  to  the  commission.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  group  of  110  cases  above  comprises  not  only 
those  having  visual  defects,  but  includes  all  having  eye  troubles 
and,  further,  that  cases  referred  to  the  optometrist  often  have 
an  index  of  twenty-thirtieths.  This  being  the  case,  these  two 
groups  are  not  comparable.  Furthermore,  the  578  arrivals 
have  not  yet  been  classified  as  to  mental  status. 
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Elkvator 


Klein  &  Underwood, 

J28ATREM0NTSX, 
BOSTON.. 


OPPOSITE     PARK     STREET     SUBWAY     STATIONS 
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BRECKS    Seeds 

Of  Erery  Kind 

Implements,   Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK-  ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultural 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

EUROPEAN   PLAN  $i.oo   PER   DAY    and   Upwards 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 

TILLY    HAYNES  JAMES   G.  HICKEV 

Proprietor  Manager 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 

FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shoe 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaways  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 

BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 


NEW  STORE : 

4    HIGH    corner     SUMMER 
BOSTON 


STREET 
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BOWLES  &  CO. 

LADIES     TAILORING 

719    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Back  Bay  2396-W 

H.   SIDMAN 

LADIES'    TAILOR 
420  BOYLSTON  ST. 


RIDING  HABITS 
A  SPECIALTY 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
Rooms  223-224 


CORSETIERE 

(Knstnm  TOadz  and  Iteadg  ta  Hltear 
(EarsEts 

Telephone— 1163  3ack  Bay 
400  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON 


Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 


EXCLUSIVE   READY-TO-WEAR 


717  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON 


CHAPIN 

CORSETIERE 

248  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

TELEPHONE 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 
Furs   Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 
Latest  Fashions 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 
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C.  TESTA  &  CO. 
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149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


KAKAS  BROS.1NC 
FURRIERS 


*£TA/L£RS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 

AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


179TREMONT-ST-BOSTON-TEL-OXFOED  48 


TREMONT  TURKISH  BATH 

FOR  GENTLEMEN 

Rheumatism,  tortures,  twists,  torments — 
the  luxurious  Turkish  Bath,  with  Massage, 
soothes,  comforts,  takes  pain  away. 

Open  day  and  night 

Under  Tremont  Theatre 

Telephone  Oxford  625 

176  TREMONT  STREET 

LOOK  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  SIGN 

Adolph  S.  Lundin,  Proprietor 


PAUL  M'F'G.  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS 

Makers  of 

"THE  LITTLE  CANDLE" 
Egyptian  Deodorizer 

THE  C    A    "NT  Tl   O     SILVER 

FAMOUS     ^  A  iN  U  U    POLISH 

and  the  new  Royal  Brass  Polish  in  paste  form 

ALSO  TOILET  SPECIALTIES 


Personal  Interest 

in  the  examination  of  your  eyes  and  the  guaranteed 
satisfaction  in  the  results  of  properly  prescribed 
glasses,  are  the  best  assets  to  my  business.  The 
charges  for  repairs  are  the  lowest  in  Boston. 


Optician 


Boston 


Mrs.  C.  McClellan  Dierckx 
MODISTE 

739  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Tel.  B.  B.  3744  W. 


M.  C.  GUINEE 


Telephone— Oxford  4789 


H.  GILBERT 


GUINEE  &  GILBERT  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  FURRIERS 

Order  work.  First  class  fitting  guaranteed.  Cold  Storage 

Head  Building.  181  TREMONT  STREET  Boston  Mass. 
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JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

S.  W.  WILEY 

Manager 

77  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

"A   stitch  in  time  eavec  nine." 

Back  Bay 

Oriental  Rug 

Works 

H.  M.  YACUBIAN.  Prop. 


Established  1890 

Native  Armenian  Experts.  Our  Specialty, 
Cleansing  and  Repairing  of  Oriental  Rugs, 
Tapestries  and  India  Shawls. 

126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Farragut  Bldg.  cor.  Boylston  St. 
Telephone  965  Back  Bay  BOSTON,   MASS. 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $J.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $220,000 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN 


Edw.  W.  Lord 


Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

DRY      GOODS 

85  to  91   Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


I  am  the  MAN  who  years  ago 
broke  the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and 

COFFEES  in  BOSTON. 


ALL  BEST    TEAS  25c 

Teas  at  20c  Tea  at  15c 


BEST  OLD  CROP 
COFFEE 

Quality  Brand 


24c 


IMPORTERS   BRANCH, LTD. 

1,    17,   and   57    WASHINGTON    STREET 
152  BLACKSTONE  STREET 


Established  1835 


Telephone  Oxford  1140 


Special  prices  to  Lodges,  Parties 
and  Caterers 

WESTON'S 
BAKERY 

Wm.  N.  Jenkins,  Prop. 

79  BEACH  ST.  135  SUMMER  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Formerly  on  Lincoln  St.,  under  United  States  Hotel 


Wildey   Savings    Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George  E.Taber.Treas.   Chester  C.  Freeman,  Asst.Treas 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 


AD  VER  Tl  SEMEN  TS 
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"NECESSARY  AS  SOAP" 
A     SOOTHING     ANTISEPTIC 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises 
Wounds,  and  Sores 

RELIEVES    PAIN,    REDUCES     IN- 
FLAMMATION     AND     PROMOTES 
RAPID     HEALING.        MAINTAINS 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS    IN    THE 
SICK     ROOM.       A     HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FOR  DISINFECTING 
CLOSETS,  DRAINS,  AND  TRAPS. 

PREVENTS  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 
Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co., 
297  Franklin  Street,        Boston,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

jtten'ss  tfimtte^wg  (0ooHj3 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
fainter,  ©erorator  anb  (Slater 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Rooms  35-36 


Telephone.  Fort  Hill  966 


For  Constipation 

A  common-sense  remedy  for  bowel 
disorders.  Do  not  purge  or  gripe. 
Guaranteed  to  relieve  constipation  and 
put  the  bowels  in  good  regular  working 
order,  or  your  money  back. 

They  taste  like  candy. 

In  vest-pocket  tin  boxes  10c,  25c, 
and  50c. 

Sold  only  at  the  more  than  7000 
REX AL  STORES  —  one  leading  drug 
store  in  each  important  town  in  the 
United  States. 


SAVE    YOUR    LINEN 

By  having  your  work  done  at 

&trfmrtison's 

51  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Telephone  Haymarket  1273 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

75    PEARL    STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND   APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


**M 


ADVANTAGES 


DOUBLE  WEAR    PERFECTCUSHION 

PREVENTS    RUNING   OVER 

KEEPS  THE  BODY  IN  A  NATURAL  POSITION 

LOCKED  ON  IN5TEAD  OF  NAILED 

EASILY  ATTACHED 

QUICKLY    DETACHED 


DETACHABLE  I 

PRICE  SOcJs ATTACHED         1 


Boston,  Mass, 


AD  VER  T I  SEMEN  TS 


Telephone  5947  M. 


GLOVER 

Inexpensive  Hats  ready  to  wear 
Ladies   Toques    a   Specialty 


420  BOYLSTON  ST. 


Room  418 


Tel.  Main  3016  W. 

Mme.    Mallette 

Designer  of  Exclusive  Millinery 

Philips  Building     Room  229 
120  TREMONT  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS- 

F  A.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

manufacturers  of 
Puritan  Mills  Art  Draperies 

including 

36"  Dyed  and  Printed  Denims,  Taffetas,  Cretonnes 

Colored  Burlaps,  Scrims,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street,  Boston 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'  Materials 

School    Supplies,    Kindergarten   Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and 

Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty  also  Favors 

for  all  occasions 


William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarkat 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


W.  H.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

332-340  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 

GENERAL   SALES   AGENTS 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 


Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

(Hrxuiz     Suits      IHttlmerg 
lOatsts     Furs 

484  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


ALL 
KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 


STONE  &  FORSYTH 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 
Wrapping  Papers  and 
Twine.  Bags  and 
Envelopes 


Made  to 
Order 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


You  Are  SAFE  When  You  Buy  at  Riker- Jayne* 


HIGH  STANDARD 

of  the 

Riker-Jaynes  Drug  Stores 

Purity  and  Accuracy  have  been  our  watchword  in  conducting  our  ninety  -  four  Drug  Stores 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  never  deviate  from  these  two  essentials. 

Another  reason  for  our  success  lies  in  the  high  standard  of  our  employes.  In  the  combined 
Riker-Jaynes  stores  we  have  550  Registered  Pharmacists,  an  average  of  nearly  six  to  a  store. 
These  men  are  leaders  in  their  profession — competent,  intelligent  and  experienced. 

Added  to  these  are  hundreds  of  other  employes  who  thoroughly  understand  their  various 
lines,  and  who,  realizing  that  our  whole  business  depends  upon  the  service  they  render  to  our 
customers,  are  always  ready  to  satisfy  in  every  way  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  our  growth  from  one  modest  little  Drug  Store  sixty-  seven 
years  ago  to  the  largest  retail  drug  organization  in  the  world. 

31  Stores  in  New  England      94  Stores  in  the  United  States 


WER-JAYNES  DRUG  STORES 


You  Are  SAFE  When  You  Buy  at  Riker-Jaynes 


The  progressive  method  of 

Moving    Furniture 

and  Pianos  is  by  motor  truck 

Fire-proof  storage  for  furniture 

'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 

JONES' 

Hardwood  Oil  Polish 

(trade  mark) 
For  Automobiles,  Pianos,  Office  and 
Household    Furniture,    Linoleum,    Oil- 
Cloth  and  all  Varnished  or  Shellaced 
Surfaces. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

FRANK  B.  JONES'  COMPANY 

28  SCHOOL  STREET 
Tel.Main3588M     Boston,Mass.,U.S.A. 


Outlook  for  tfte  Mvto 

A  Quarterly  Record  of  their  Progress  and  Welfare 

NATIONAL    IN    ITS    SCOPE 


For  advertising  space  and  rates  apply  to 


CLARENCE  B.  MUDGE,  Advertising  Manager 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Riker-Jaynes  Drug  Stores 

Purity  and  Accuracy  have  been  our  watchword  in  conducting  our  ninety  -  four  Drug  Stores 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  never  deviate  from  these  two  essentials. 

Another  reason  for  our  success  lies  in  the  high  standard  of  our  employes.  In  the  combined 
Riker-Jaynes  stores  we  have  550  Registered  Pharmacists,  an  average  of  nearly  six  to  a  store. 
These  men  are  leaders  in  their  profession — competent,  intelligent  and  experienced. 

Added  to  these  are  hundreds  of  other  employes  who  thoroughly  understand  their  various 
lines,  and  who,  realizing  that  our  whole  business  depends  upon  the  service  they  render  to  our 
customers,  are  always  ready  to  satisfy  in  every  way  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  our  growth  from  one  modest  little  Drug  Store  sixty-  seven 
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Moving    Furniture 
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(trade  mark) 
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Cloth  and  all  Varnished  or  Shellaced 
Surfaces. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

FRANK  B.  JONES'  COMPANY 
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383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  the  Blind  Village 
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This  blind  woman,  busily  and  deftly  weaving  artistic  linen  goods,  is 
only  one  of  the  score  of  blind  workers,  self-supporting  or  nearly  so,  to  be 
seen  actually  engaged  in  their  various  industries  at  the  remarkable  Blind 
Worker's  Village  in  the  Kinney  &  Levan  Building.  This  exhibit  of  work 
for  and  by  the  600  blind  people  of  Cleveland,  commencing  Monday, 
October  12th,  will  close  Saturday,  October  24th.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of   the   Cleveland   Society   for   the   Blind. 

Beside  the  actual  blind  workers,  reading  matter  made  available  for 
the  blind  by  the  Public  Library,  methods  of  educating  the  blind  children 
by  the  Public  Schools,  ways  of  preventing  blindness  as  exercised  by  the 
City  Bureau  of  Health,  and  the  work  in  homes  by  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  are  included  in  the  cozy  cottages  of  the  village  and  on 
the  village   green. 

This  Blind  Workers'  Village  is  said  to  be  the  largest,  most  attractive 
and  most  vivid  exhibit  of  any  single  welfare  cause,  public  or  private, 
ever  undertaken   in   the  state   of  Ohio. 

Hours  are  9:30  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  daily  except  Sunday.  Admission 
is   free   to   the   public,   which   is   cordially   invited   to   attend. 

THE    SOCIAL    NEWS    BUREAU 

Of  the  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and  Philanthropy 
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Outlook  for  the  Blind 

Autumn,  1914 


FRIENDS 


With  this  and  the  next  issue, 

most  of  the  subscriptions  to 

the    Outlook  for   the   Blind,   expire   and   we 

wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the 

fact   that  there  is  no   way   in   which  they   can 

help    the    publication    more    than   by    renewing 

heir   subscriptions   promptly.     When  you   find 

your   magazine   a   subscription   blank,    it    is 

ced  there  to  remind  you  that  your  subscrip- 

jn    is    due.     Aside    from    the   editor    and   his 

ife  and  a  very  limited  amount  of  temporary 

erical    assistance,    there    is    no    regular   office 

aff,   much   as   it   is   needed,   to   attend   to  the 

etails  of  publication  and  of  securing  renewals 

>f  subscriptions.     The   collecting  and  publish- 

g  of  the  material  which  appears  in  the  maga- 

e  is,  in  itself,  a  heavy  drain  upon  the    two 

iduals   who   have   only  their   evenings   for 

work  and  the  least  friends  of  the  cause  can 

is  to  renew  their  subscriptions  promptly. 

if,  in  addition  to  this,  each  subscriber  would 

idertake  to  raise  at  least  a  dollar  in  addition 

his  nwn  subscription,  the  burden  of  raising 

:  r  deficit  would  be  materially  lessened. 

s  not  fair  to  expect  the  editor  and 

/ife  to  assume  all  the  responsibility   of  pro- 

.ng  and  financing  this  magazine  and,  much 

we  dislike  referring  to  this  matter  so  fre- 

jently,  we  do  feel  that,  if  there  is  not  enough 

iterest   to  warrant  the  raising  of  a   sufficient 

icome    to    employ    competent    and    permanent 

lerical  assistance,  the  editor  and  his  wife  will 

>e  obliged   to    discontinue   the   contribution   of 

rvice       rich  they  have  been  gladly  giving  to 

:  cause  of  the  blind  through  this  magazine. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  receipt  this 

'onth    of    two    contributions    of    one    hundred 

jllars   each    from    two   good    friends   of    the 

lind  who  have  not  previously  been  donors  to 

nhe  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Furthermore,  in  response  to  our  recent  ap- 
peal, we  are  delighted  to  record  that  every  one 
who  gave  donations  to  the  publication  fund 
ast  fall  have  been  good  enough  to  give  similar 
imounts  this  season  and  many  have  doubled 
heir  annual  subscription  of  a  dollar. 


The  position  this  publication  has  won  for  it- 
self is  unique  in  the  annals  of  work  for  the 
blind.  It  is  respected  and  referred  to  by  work- 
ers for  the  sightless  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  mission  of  usefulness  is  constantly  growing, 
but  it  does  not  seem  just  that  those  who  en- 
dorse it  should  rest  content  merely  with  words 
of  approbation.  We  do  not  find  the  banks  and 
printers  willing  to  accept  these  in  lieu  of  cash, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  a  few  more  subscrip- 
tions  in  specie. 

Gentle  reader,  this  is  meant  for  YOU,  and 
we  hope  that  everyone,  even  though  he  or  she 
cannot  afford  to  make  a  personal  contribution, 
will  at  least  make  the  effort  to  secure  a  dona- 
tion from  some  friend  for  this  international 
work   for   the   blind. 


The  Outlook  for 
the    Blind    of 
Value  to  the 

British 
Commission 


For  a  long  time  those  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  urging  the  government 
to  undertake  some  effective 
governmental  aid  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  and 
early  this  year  a  Departmental  Committee  was 
appointed.  Such  a  committee  corresponds  very 
closely  to  a  National  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Government  at  Washington.  The  function 
of  this  Committee  is  very  similar  to  the  tempo- 
rary commissions  for  the  blind  which  were  ap- 
pointed in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  i.  e., 
it  has  been  created  to  investigate  the  condition 
and  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  to  report  with 
regard  to  what  methods  it  deems  best  to  meet 
these  needs. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  such  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  is  "to  take  evidence,"  i.  e., 
"witnesses,"  presumably  experts  in  work  for 
the  blind,  are  called  upon  to  give  evidence  be- 
fore this  committee.  These  witnesses  appear 
before  the  committee  alone  and  questions  are 
asked  them  by  the  chairman  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  out  the  information  which  the  commit- 
tee desires.  These  questions  and  answers  are 
taken  down  by  a  court  stenographer  and  later 


Blind      Villagers 


Blind  workers,  nearly  twenty  of  them,  are 
to  be  seen  engaged  in  their  usual  productive 
activities  in  the  Blind  Workers'  Village  in  the 
Kinney     and   Levan   building,     East    14th   Street 


MAKING   ROPE  -  AND  -  CORK   MATS 


MAKING   REED  BASKETS 

and    Euclid   Avenue.     They   show   well  what  effective   work    the    blind   can   do   if   given    a   chance. 

Besides  the  living  workers  under  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  the  village  includes  exhibits  of  the  work  of  the 
public   schools,    the   public   library,    the    health    bureau    and    the   State   Commission   for   the   Blind. 

Thousands  of  people  visited  the  Blind  Workers'  Village  in  its  first  week.  Their  opinion  verifies  the  original  statement 
that   it   is   the   most    beautiful    and    effective    exhibit    of    work  for   and    by   the   blind   ever   held   in   this   country. 

The    exhibit    will  continue    until   Saturday,   October   24th,   daily,   from    9:30    a.  m.   to   5:30   p.  m.     It   is   free   to  the  public. 
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blind.  It  is  respected  and  referred  to  by  work- 
ers for  the  sightless  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  mission  of  usefulness  is  constantly  growing, 
but  it  does  not  seem  just  that  those  who  en- 
dorse it  should  rest  content  merely  with  words 
of  approbation.  We  do  not  find  the  banks  and 
printers  willing  to  accept  these  in  lieu  of  cash, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  a  few  more  subscrip- 
tions  in  specie. 

Gentle  reader,  this  is  meant  for  YOU,  and 
we  hope  that  everyone,  even  though  he  or  she 
cannot  afford  to  make  a  personal  contribution, 
will  at  least  make  the  effort  to  secure  a  dona- 
tion from  some  friend  for  this  international 
work    for   the   blind. 


The  Outlook  for 
the    Blind    of 


For  a  long  time  those  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the 
Value  to  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  have 

British  been  urging  the  government 

Commission  tQ   undertake   some   effective 

governmental  aid  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  and 
early  this  year  a  Departmental  Committee  was 
appointed.  Such  a  committee  corresponds  very 
closely  to  a  National  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Government  at  Washington.  The  function 
of  this  Committee  is  very  similar  to  the  tempo- 
rary commissions  for  the  blind  which  were  ap- 
pointed in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  i.  e., 
it  has  been  created  to  investigate  the  condition 
and  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  to  report  with 
regard  to  what  methods  it  deems  best  to  meet 
these  needs. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  such  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  is  "to  take  evidence,"  i.  e., 
"witnesses,"  presumably  experts  in  work  for 
the  blind,  are  called  upon  to  give  evidence  be- 
fore this  committee.  These  witnesses  appear 
before  the  committee  alone  and  questions  are 
asked  them  by  the  chairman  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  out  the  information  which  the  commit- 
tee desires.  These  questions  and  answers  are 
taken  down  by  a  court  stenographer  and  later 
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are  printed  in  full.  Unquestionably,  the  report 
of  this  British  Committee  will  prove  a  very 
valuable  document  for  future  reference. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  representatives  of 
work  for  the  blind  from  many  countries  were 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  International 
Conference,  the  Department  Committee  asked 
several  foreign  representatives  to  appear  and 
tell  of  the  work  in  their  respective  countries. 

Among  others  to  be  so  called  was  the  editor 
of  this  magazine,  and  it  was  particularly  grati- 
fying to  find  'that  the  information  which  had 
been  gathered  and  printed  in  tabular  form  in 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  concerning  edu- 
cational and  industrial  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  was  gieatly  appreciated 
by  the  members  of  the  Departmental  Commit- 
tee. It  made  it  possible  for  the  witness  to  give 
comprehensive  figures  about  practically  all  the 
institutions  in  the  country. 

The  thing  which  seemed  to  surprise  the 
Committee  more  than  anything  else  was  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  conceded  by  state  and 
governmental  authorities,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  that  every  blind  child  in  Amer- 
ica is  entitled  free  of  expense  at  least  to  as 
good  a  literary  and  industrial  education  as 
boys  and  girls  with  sight.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  England  all  institutions  for 
the  blind  are  founded  and  largely  maintained 
as  a  result  of  private  benefactions.  It  is  only 
since  1893  that  the  Government  has  given  any 
financial  aid  to  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
even  that  is  in  most  instances  limited  and  avail- 
able only  for  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
It  is  to  enlarge  this  governmental  aid  that  the 
friends  of  the  blind  have  brought  about  the 
creation  of  this  "Departmental  Committee." 

Only  those  who  have  to  prepare  such  tables 
as  we  printed  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Vol.  II,  Nos.  2  and  3,  realize  how  difficult  it  is 
to  procure  the  necessary  statistics,  but  when 
we  find  a  Governmental  Commission  acknowl- 
edging their  worth,  then,  indeed,  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  their  production 
feel  that  their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain. 


Dr.    D.    D.    Wood 


If  the  blind  are  to  compete 
with  the  seeing  with  any 
prospect  of  success  it  is  imperative  that  their 
instructors  shall  be  at  least  equal  if  not  superior 
to  those  who  train  the  seeing.  Fortunate  is 
the   school    for   the   blind   which   has   upon    its 


staff  a  man  who  is  recognized,  by  the  residents 
of  the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located,  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  his  profession.  More 
fortunate  is  such  a  school  when  the  head  of  its 
musical  department  in  addition  to  such  recogni- 
tion is  sought  by  those  who  see  as  one  of  the 
best  instructors  in  the  community.  Most  fortu- 
nate is  the  school  whose  director  of  the  musical 
department  has  such  national  recognition  that 
he  commands  a  place  among  the  editorials  of 
such  a  national  magazine  as  the  Outlook,  a  re- 
print of  which  editorial  is  given  upon  another 
page. 

Hasten  the  day  when  those  responsible  for 
the  management  of  all  our  schools  for  the 
blind  will  realize  that  their  musical  depart- 
ments cannot  attain  their  highest  efficiency  un- 
til there  is  upon  their  staffs  those  men  who 
command  the  highest  salaries  for  teaching  the 
seeing.  We  recognize  that  no  school  for  the 
blind  can  afford  to  employ  such  high-priced 
professional  talent  for  "full  time,"  but  no 
school  can  afford  not  to  secure  such  inspira- 
tional service  for  at  least  a  few  hours  every 
week.  „«, 


New 
Superintendents 


Momentous     changes     have 
occurred  in  our  institutions 
for    the    education    of    the 
blind  during  the  past  few  months. 

When  Mr.  Van  Cleve  received  the  invita- 
tion, on  August  3,  to  become  Principal  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  he  found  that  Mr.  William  B.  Wait, 
who  had  been  since  1905  Principal  Emeritus 
of  the  Institute,  had  removed  from  the  build- 
ing to  a  home  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and'  Mr.  Everett  B.  Tewksbury, 
who  has  been  actively  in  charge  of  the  man- 
agement, had  resigned,  the  resignation  to  take 
effect  upon  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 
No  figure  in  the  education  of  the  blind  has 
been  more  commanding  and  no  service  more 
unselfish  than  Mr.  Wait's.  He  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  development  of  the  New 
York  Point  system  of  tactile  print.  To  this 
he  devoted  his  hours  of  rest  from  the  onerous 
duties  of  a  school  principal  and  institution 
manager  and,  since  his  retirement  from  active 
participation  in  the  details  of  management,  he 
has  devoted  practically  his  whole  time  to  the 
increasingly  important  subject  of  a  double  side 
printing  device.  Thus,  even  in  his  old  age,  he 
is  giving  freely  of  his  time  and  money  and  use 
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of  his  wonderfully  ingenious  mind  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  It  will  always  be  remem- 
bered of  Mr.  Wait  that  he  was  pre-eminently 
an  educator,  upholding  a  standard  for  his 
pupils  as  rigorous  as  that  maintained  for  those 
who  see.  To  him  also  should  be  credited  the 
compiling  and  publication  in  New  York  Point 
of  a  very  extensive  musical  library  in  tactile 
print. 

Those  who  may  attend  the  future  conven- 
tions of  instructors  and  workers  for  the  blind 
will  miss  Mr.  Tewksbury,  that  genial  and 
courteous  gentleman  who  has  in  recent  years 
been  the  active  representative  of  the  New 
York    Institute. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve's  resignation  from  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind  to  become  the  Principal  of  the  New 
York  City  Institute,  left  a  vacancy  in  one  of 
the  largest  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
country.  The  recent  creation  of  a  central 
board  of  control,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
comes  the  management  of  the  school  for  the 
blind,  together  with  seventeen  other  State  in- 
stitutions of  Ohio,  has,  we  are  glad  to  record, 
removed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve's 
successor  from  politics.  The  Ohio  Board  of 
Administration  has  adopted  the  policy  of  en- 
deavoring to  find,  whenever  possible,  success- 
ors for  the  heads  of  their  institutions  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  respective  staffs.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  Mr.  H.  C.  Maurer, 
the  senior  teacher,  has  been  asked  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

In  Illinois,  in  spite  of  there  being  a  board  of. 
administration,  as  in  Ohio,  politics  still  plays 
its  sinister  role.  .We  regret  the  removal  from 
the  ranks  of  "workers  for  the  blind"  of  two 
such  sincere  members  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
W.  Woolston.  Mr.  H.  C.  Montgomery,  the  re- 
cently appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  said  to  be  a  good  edu- 
cator, and  we  are  always  glad  when  the  new 
head  of  a  school  for  the  blind  is  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  the  sighted,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  become  a  progress- 
ive worker  for  the  blind,  but  this  does  not 
alter  our  attitude  toward  such  changes.  As 
we  have  said  before  we  are  not  criticising  the 
gentlemen  who  are  involved  in  these  changes, 
but,  to  quote  from  our  editorial  of  last  Janu- 
ary "it  is  the  principle  of  the  thing  which 
arouses  our  indignation.     When  it  is  admitted 


by  all  that  to  train  blind  children  so  that  they 
can  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  a  credit- 
able showing  is  no  easy  task,  how  can  we  re- 
main silent  and  see  their  chances  for  adequate 
training  made  more  difficult  by  these  constant 
changes?  It  takes1  time  for  any  person,  how- 
ever well  qualified  educationally,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
blind,  and  it  is  an  outrage  that  any  of  our 
blind  children  have  to  be  subjected  to  this 
continual  change.  The  education  of  the  sighted 
has  long  since  been  freed  from  ruthless  politi- 
cal domination.  In  all  states  where  schools 
for  the  blind  are  still  subject  to  political  in- 
fluence workers  for  the  blind  should  make  a 
determined  effort  to  remove  them  from  such 
harmful  and  undesirable  domination." 


The  Binet  ^n    ^le    course    of    securing 

Measuring  Scale  the  material  for  Mr.  Irwin's 
of  Intelligence  article  we  had  occasion  to 
discuss  his  contemplated  adaptation  of  the 
Binet  Measuring  Scale  with  progressive  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  and  were  surprised  to  find 
how  little  seemed  to  be  known  about  the  won- 
derful work  which  has  been  done  in  France 
to  systematize  and  popularize  a  method  of 
determining  the  mentality  of  a  child  with  al- 
most the  same  accuracy  that  we  can  measure 
temperature  with  a  thermometer.  So  much  in- 
terest, in  fact,  has  been  expressed  in  the  Binet 
tests  that  we  precede  Mr.  Irwin's  article  by  a 
recent  statement  about  the  Binet  Measuring 
Scale  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  Bulletin,  published  by 
the  Training  School,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

All    workers    for    the    blind 
Mental  Tests  realize   ^   [t   wouM   be  of 

for  the   Blind  , 

the    greatest    possible    value 

to  be  able  to  determine  the  mentality  of  the 
blind  people  with  whom  they  are  working. 
Professors  Binet  and  Simon  gave  the  world 
an  invaluable  series  of  tests  for  determining 
the  relative  mentality  of  seeing  children  of 
varying  ages.  The  study  of  the  average  men- 
tality of  normal  children  was  undertaken  at 
the  time  the  Parisian  educational  authorities 
were  beginning  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
care  and  training  of  the  backward  and  feeble- 
minded children  and  the  measuring  scale 
worked  out  was  designed  to  be  used  in  sepa- 
rating the  backward  from  the  normal.     Alfred 
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Binet  also  aimed  to  classify  sub-normal  per- 
sons in  terms  which  would  be  intelligible  to 
the  laity.  It  was  this  translation  of  obscure 
technical  terms  upon  the  meaning  of  which 
few  authorities  agreed,  which  made  his  work 
of  so  much  social  value.  Binet  also  spent 
much  of  his  time  studying  feeble-minded 
children  and  adults  as  well  as  normal  persons. 

The  feeble-minded  blind,  like  the  feeble 
minded  who  see,  are  ever  with  us  and  many 
people  have  urged  that  something  be  done  for 
the  adequate  care  of  the  blind  who  are  men- 
tally defective.  Comparatively  little  attention, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
methods  for  determining  the  relative  mentality 
of  the  blind.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  learned  that  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  the 
Supervisor  of  the  Education  of  Blind  Children 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  had  de- 
cided to  attend  the  summer  school  held  at  the 
School  for  the  Feeble  Minded  at  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  which  is  without  question  one  of 
the  best  laboratories  for  the  study  of  problems 
relative  to  the  feeble  minded  in  this   country. 

When  Mr.  Irwin  reached  Vineland  he  asked 
Dr.  Goddard,  the  psychologist  of  the  New 
Jersey  Training  School,  who  has  achieved  in- 
ternational'fame  by  his  exhaustive  and  scientific 
study  of  the  various  phases  of  mental  de- 
ficiency, if  there  had  been  any  attempt  made  to 
adapt  the  "Binet  Scale"  for  use  among  the 
blind,  Dr.  Goddard  laughingly  told  him  that 
none  as  yet  had  been  made  and  asked  Mr. 
Irwin  to  undertake  the  problem.  Mr.  Irwin 
has  the  splendid  co-operation  of  those  familiar 
with  using  the  Binet  tests  for  the  seeing  and 
progressive  superintendents  of  institutions  for 
the  blind. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  this 
method  of  gauging  the  mentality  of  the  blind 
has  been  fully  worked  out  it  will  be  of  great 
value  not  merely  for  testing  children  but  also 
adults.  This  scale  will  make  it  possible  for 
home  teachers  to  utilize  their  efforts  more  ef- 
fectively than  at  present.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  much  time  and  heart-rending  ef- 
fort is  being  given  to  the  instruction  of  some 
who  are  not  able  to  benefit  by  such  training. 
When  the  Binet  tests  have  been  finally  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  sightless,  they  will  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  both  workers  for  the 
young  and  adult  blind. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Irwin's  work  is  of  such 
great  significance  and  of  such  profound  im- 
portance to  all  workers  for  the  blind  that  we 


urged  him  to  give  us  a  brief  statement  of  what 
he  and  his  co-workers  are  attempting.  We 
think  it  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that 
we  look  upon  this  undertaking  of  Mr.  Irwin's 
as  one  of  the  most  important  in  recent  years  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  and  we  rejoice  that  so 
many  of  the  leaders  in  educational  work  for 
the  sightless  are  co-operating  so  cordially  in 
helping  to  make  a  modification  of  the  Binet 
tests  possible  for  use  among  the  blind. 


Practical 
Publicity 


There  are  few  cities  in 
America  in  which  public 
spirit  and  civic  interest  is 
more  marked  than  in  Cleveland.  The  "Sixth 
Cky  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States 
to  arrange  for  "A  Charities  Endorsement 
Committee"  which  passed  upon  the  merits  of 
the  various  philanthropic  activities  which  look 
to  the  public  for  support.  The  most  recent 
step  in  this  campaign  to  put  its  charities  upon 
a  practical  financial  basis  was.  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  fund-raising  departments  of  55  of 
the  philanthropic  organizations,  which  is 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity 
and  Philanthropy.  Last  year,  all  these  organi- 
zations used  $365,000  to  maintain  them;by  the 
new  plan,  one  central  board  raises  all  the 
funds  for  all  the  charities,  and  in  spite  of  the 
hard  times,  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
new  plan  raised  $460,000  for  the  welfare  work 
of  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  September  30, 
1914. 

One  of  the  splendid  features  of  this  united 
philanthropic  effort  is  that  they  are  able  to 
employ  an  expert  newspaper  man  to  carry  on 
their  educational  campaign ;  not  only  does  he 
continuously  furnish  the  newspapers  with  re- 
liable and  up-to-date  material  with  regard  to 
the  philanthropic  work  of  the  various  organi- 
zations, but  he  has  arranged  for  the  produc- 
tion of  window  bulletins,  such  as  is  reproduced 
for  our  frontispiece.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  poster  tells  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
work  for  and  by  the  blind,  which  was  held  in 
Cleveland  from  October  12th  to  the  24th. 

We  reproduce  this  poster  because  it  appeals 
to  us  as  being  a  practical  method  of  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  any  city  in  which 
an  organization  for  the  blind  is  endeavoring  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  in  behalf  of  those  who 
cannot  see.  The  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  been  using  such  window  posters  all 
this  season  in  connection  with  its  store  sales, 
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Uniform    Type 
Committee 


and  it  is  proving  to  be  a  very  practical  form 
of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  public. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Cleveland  Federa- 
tion for  Charity  and  Philanthropy  is  using  its 
weekly  bulletins  in  twenty-five  public  libraries, 
thirty  factories,  sixty  churches,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  store  windows.  We  believe  that  many 
workers  for  the  blind  can  avail  themselves  of 
this   form   of  advertising. 

After  'the  London  Confer- 
ence, Miss  Howard,  the  In- 
vestigating Agent  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  remained  in  Eng- 
land until  late  in  July,  conducting  tests  at  Lon- 
don, Leatherhead,  and  Liverpool.  She  sailed 
for  New  York  just  before  <the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, on  the  Cedric,  which,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  warned  by  wireless  and  put  in  at 
Halifax  for  safety  from  German  war  ships. 
After  remaining  at  Halifax  two  days,  the 
Cedric  again  put  to  sea  with  most  of  her  pas- 
sengers, including  Miss  Howard  and  her  as- 
sistant, and  after  groping  through  a  dense  fog 
for  many  hours,  finally  reached  New  York  in 
safety. 

Late  in  August,  Miss  Howard  took  up  test 
work  in  New  York,  and  later  in  Baltimore  and 
Columbus,  in  all  of  which  places  New  York 
Point  is  the  prevailing  type.  Several  Braille 
centers  were  visited  later  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  the  Committee's 
Construction  Agent,  is  preparing  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  count  of  letters  and  letter- 
groups  ever  made.  The  material  thus  gathered 
by  these  agents  will  later  be  used  in  the  actual 
work  of  code  construction,  and  in  estimating 
the  relative  efficiency  of  a  code  based  upon  the 
European  Braille  alphabet,  and  of  one  con- 
structed wholly  in  harmony  with  the  results  of 
the  committee's  experiments. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  is  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  several  already  are  supplied  with 
apparatus  for  writing  the  three-level  variable 
base. 

Since  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
1907  the  Editor  of  this  magazine  in  his  capacity 
as  Secretary  of  the  above  organization  has 
been  conversant  with  all  the  topics'  that  have 
been  submitted  for  conference  programs.  With- 
in the  past  few  weeks  a  circular  letter  has 
been  sent  to  every  well-known  worker  for  the 
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blind  in  the  United  States  with  the  request  for 
the  suggestion  of  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
1915  Convention.  Never  before  has  such  phe- 
nomenal interest  been  expressed  in  the  work 
and  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  as  has  been  manifested  in  the 
replies  to  the  above-mentioned  circular  letter. 
Every  writer  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
one  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  1915  Conference 
will  be  the   report  of  the  Type   Committee. 

The  attitude  of  indifference  and  criticism  to- 
wards the  efforts  of  this  committee  seems  to 
have  given  place  to  one  of  profoundest  respect 
and  almost  of  impatience  for  its  final  recom- 
mendations. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  war,  and 
the  long  overland  journey  seem  already  to  be 
having  an  influence  upon  the  prospective  at- 
tendance at  the  California  Conference.  The 
final  discussion  of  the  Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee's Report  should  take  place  before  a  gather- 
ing of  representatives  of  every  organization  for 
the  blind  in  America,  especially  as  delegates 
have  been  promised  from  Europe. 
«5« 
If  there  is  any  one  thing 
the  blind  need  more  than 
another  it  is  freedom  of  movement.  Among 
the  boys  athletics  of  all  kinds,  gymnastics  and 
sports,  are  natural  avenues  of  approach,  but 
with  the  girls  the  problem  is  not  so  easy. 
Roller  skating,  wherever  that  is  possible,  is  a 
very  satisfactory  form  of  recration,  but  in 
most  schools  for  the  blind  a  large  proportion 
of  the  exercise  of  the  girls  resolves  itself  into 
walking  and,  unfortunately,  walking  of  a  more 
or   less   listless  character. 

We  know  of  nothing  which  is  more  helpful 
for  the  physical  development  and  up-building 
of  a  healthy  bodily  poise  than  the  dancing  and 
dramatics  which  are  now  being  given  such  a 
prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  both  residential  and  in 
the  public  schools.  The  illustration  on  our 
cover  and  others  from  Overbrook  and  Louis- 
ville are  typical  of  the  splendid  training  in 
dramatics  and  dancing  that  is  being  given  in 
the  residential  schools,  while  the  illustrations 
from  the  private  societies  in  New  York  City 
and  Brooklyn  show  how  effectively  the  organi- 
zations for  the  blind  in  those  two  cities  are 
helping  the  public  school  children  to  benefit  by 
the  physical  training  and  recreation  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  blind. 


NEW  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Editor's  Note:  We  give  at  length  excerpts  from 
the  first  report  of  the  "Committee  on  the  Blind"  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  as  it  will  introduce 
our  readers  to  a  most  progressive  and  up-to-date  en- 
deavor in  behalf  of  the  blind.  The  late  George  L. 
Fox,  of  Brooklyn,  left  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  in- 
come from  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  interests 
of  the  crippled  and  the  blind.  The  above  com- 
mittee has  been  fortunate  in  securing,  as  director  of 
the  work  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Eben  P.  Morford. 

The  Fox  Fund.  The  late  George  L.  Fox, 
who  was  saved  from  total  blindness  by  the 
application  of  modern  surgery,  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  crippled  children  and  the  blind  and 
might  often  be  seen  on  a  summer's  day  ac- 
companying groups  of  unfortunate,  but  happy, 
lame  children  to  the  circus.  In  his  will  he 
divided  his  residuary  estate  amounting  to 
nearly  one  million  dollars  equally  between  the 
Brooklyn   Bureau   of   Charities  and   the  Asso- 


work  is  to  reach  every  one  of  these  people, 
giving  the  help  he  or  she  needs.  It  may  be 
industrial  or  occupational  training  in  the  work 
room  or  at  home;  or  it  may  be  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing,  thus  putting  the  blind  in 
touch  with  the  world  of  books ;  it  may  be 
material  relief,  including  loans  and  occa- 
sionally a  start  in  business  ;  or,  perhaps  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  friendly  visit  or  the  good  cheer 
of  a  social  gathering  for  entertainment.  Peo- 
ple have  been  reached  in  two  ways — through 
home  visiting  and  teaching  and  through  the 
daily  classes  at  the  Headquarters. 

Home  Teaching.  The  work  of  home  teach- 
ing plays  an  important  part  in  developing  self- 
dependence     in     the     blind.     This     department 


"Tug   of    War"    (Wet   vs.    Dry).      Blind    women   and   their   guides   on    a    day's    outing   at    Midland    Beach    as 
guests    of   the   Headquarters    for   the   Blind   of,   the    Brooklyn   Bureau    of    Charities. 


ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  He  expressed  the  wish  that  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  money  should  be  used  for  the 
care  of  crippled  children  and  the  blind.  The 
Bureau  immediately  took  up  the  problem, 
making  preliminary  studies  both  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  and  as  to  what  was 
most  important  ior  the  adequate  care  of  crip- 
pled children  and  the  blind  in  Brooklyn. 

Census  of  Sightless.  The  work  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Committee  on  the  Blind  was  begun  in  June, 
1913,  with  headquarters  at  78  Schermerhorn 
Street.  Before  that  time  the  committee,  act- 
ing in  co-operation  with  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  made  a  complete  census 
of  the  blind  in  Brooklyn.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  were  placed  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Headquarters  in  the  form  of  a  registry. 
In  this  census  were  enumerated  1185  blind  per- 
sons. 

Aim    of    Work.     The    ultimate    aim    of    the 


started  with  one  teacher  who  began  visiting 
in  June.  In  December  a  second  teacher  was 
added  to  the  staff.  Music,  reading,  writing, 
basketry,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  crochet- 
ing and  knitting  are  among  the  things  taught 
the  blind  at  home.  It  is  from  this  group  of 
home  pupils  that  the  classes  at  headquarters 
are  being  continually  augmented.  The  step 
from  the  home  to  the  work-room  is  a  natural 
one  when  once  the  interest  has  been  aroused. 
Instruction  in  Music.  There  is  one  young 
woman,  who  is  in  a  special  sense  a  "home 
teacher."  Although  blind,  she  is  the  main 
stay  of  her  invalid  mother.  As  the  young 
woman  had  prepared  herself  to  teach  music, 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  ar- 
ranged to  pay  her  for  giving  lessons  at  her 
home  to  several  blind  children.  Upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Headquarters  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn,  this  work  was  taken  over,  and  at 
present   three   little   blind   school   girls   are   re- 
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ceiving  weekly  instruction  in  music.  This 
helps  the  teacher  to  earn  her  living,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  children  the  musical  edu- 
cation  they   desire. 

Home  Work  for  Men.  Although  there  has 
been  no  extensive  home  work  done  for  blind 
men,  a  number  of  the  older  ones  who  lost 
their  sight  late  in  life  have  been  receiving  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing  and  basketry. 
With  increaesd  accommodations  next  year  it 
is  expected  that  the  work  for  men  will  be  ex- 
tended to  include  not  only  home  teaching  but 
also  lectures   of  educational   value. 


28,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  19.  The  watch- 
word of  the  workers  is  "self-dependence." 
The  women  come  to  the  department  largely 
dependent  on  the  sighted  but  are  taught  from 
the  first  to  help  themselves.  They  manage 
their  own  machines  and  looms,  threading  the 
latter,  in  some  cases  putting  on  a  warp  of  800 
threads  10  yards  long. 

On  every  piece  of  work  from  the  Woman's 
Work  Department  hangs  a  tag  bearing  the  in- 
scription "Train  the  Hand  and  the  Mind 
Sees." 

The  working  day  begins   at  9  o'clock.     The 


I     i 


n 


Women's   Dancing  Class  as  conducted  at   the   Headquarters  for  the  Blind   of  the   Brooklyi 
Bureau  of  Charities.      A  friend  of  the  cause  contributes  his  services  as  instructor. 


The  Saturday  Class.  A  new  departure  was 
made  in  April  when  a  Saturday  morning  class 
was  formed  for  young  school  children.  The 
home  teachers  found  in  their  visiting  that  the 
children  were  very  eager  for  such  a  class.  It 
was  started  with  an  attendance  of  eight  blind 
children  with  their  guides,  and  has  increased 
by  at  least  one  or  two  each  week.  The  first 
hour  is  spent  in  sewing,  crocheting,  reed  and 
raffia  work.  The  second  hour  is  devoted  to 
physical  training  and  talks  on  hygiene.  In- 
struction is  also  given  in  folk  dancing  by  ex- 
pert teachers. 

Women's  Work  Department.  This  depart- 
ment was  organized  at  the  opening  of  the 
headquarters  in  July,  1913.  Beginning  with 
three  members,  it  now  has  a  registered  list  of 


girls  work  until  11:30  o'clock,  when  the  chorus 
class  consisting  of  all  the  workers  practices. 
At  noon  luncheon  is  served  in  the  sunny 
kitchen  by  one  of  the  partially  sighted  girls 
who  in  this  way  adds  a  trifle  to  her  income. 
The  women  take  turns  in  washing  the  dishes 
and  making  the  room  tidy  again.  In  this  way 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  is  encouraged  and 
pride  in  the  housewife's  ability,  never  before 
experienced,  is  cultivated.  At  1  o'clock  work 
is  resumed  and  continues  until  4:45.  Fre- 
quently for  the  last  hour  one  of  the  staff  reads 
aloud  as  it  is  found  that  many  of  the  blind, 
unused  to  continued  occupation  grow  weary 
before  the  end  of  the  day.  This  hour  is  re- 
garded   as    a    special    opportunity    for    cultural 
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influence  and  a  very  careful  selection  of  stor- 
ies and  other  interesting  reading  is  made. 

The  cooking  class  meets  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  afternoons.  The  girls  take  in- 
struction in  groups  of  four.  They  are  taught 
to  cook  simple,  wholesome  food  such  as  they 
would  use  in  their  own  homes.  At  the  close 
of  the  season  they  give  a  luncheon  of  their 
own  cooking  to  the  staff  and  secretary. 

The    Braille    Class    meets    every    Wednesday 


Sales  of  Goods.  During  the  year  three 
public  sales  of  work  produced  at  the  Head- 
quarters were  held  in  department  stores,  two 
at  Christmas  and  one  at  Easter.  The  financial 
returns  have  been  very  encouraging.  The 
sales  from  September  to  May  amounted  to 
nearly  $700.  At  each  sale  one  or  more  of  the 
girls  demonstrated  their  work,  making  a 
basket,  or  braiding  a  rug,  or  weaving  on  a 
loom. 


Cooking  Class  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau   of  Charities  Headquarters  for  the  Blind. 


from  1  to  2  o'clock.  The  raised  type  is  taught 
and  the  class  is  open  to  any  blind  person. 

The  chorus  class  meets  daily  for  half  an 
hour.  It  is  led  by  a  blind  girl  who  also  plays 
the  accompaniments. 

The  dancing  class  was  organized  primarily 
for  the  girls  at  headquarters,  but  four  others 
who  were  anxious  to  attend  were  admitted. 
One  friend  very  kindly  offered  to  teach  the 
class  for  a  few  evenings,  and  became  so  much 
interested  that  he  continued  the  work,  giving 
an  evening  a  week  to  it.  The  department  is 
indebted  to  a  number  of  interested  friends  who 
have  come  quite  regularly  to  play  and  assist 
with  the  dancing.  Aside  from  the  fun  that 
the  girls  have,  much  benefit  is  derived  from 
the  healthful  exercise  and  the  much  needed 
relaxation  and  freedom  of  movement  gained 
by  dancing. 


The  Social  Side.  The  social  side  of  the 
work  is  very  important  as  that  element  is 
lacking  in  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  blind. 
Beginning  with  the  housewarming  on  June  20, 
when  the  blind  girls  acted  as  hostesses  and 
furnished  the  program  for  100  blind  guests 
and  their  guides,  almost  every  month  has  had 
its  social  event. 

In  August,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  and  the  management 
of  Steeplechase  Park,  450  invitations  to  the 
park  in  Coney  Island  were  sent  from  Head- 
quarters. In  the  fall  the  plan  of  giving  a 
monthly  entertainments,  musical  and  dramatic 
in  character,  was  inaugurated.  As  the  attend- 
ance varied  from  100  to  200  there  was  not 
room  to  accommodate  all,  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  the 
department  has  been  using  their  large  assem- 
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bly  hall.  One  of  the  memorable  occasions  of 
the  winter  was  the  benefit  performance  of  the 
Adele  Opera  Company,  given  to  all  the  blind 
in  Greater  New  York,  the  invitations  coming 
through  the  Ziegler  Magazine. 

The  holidays  were  marked  with  two  parties. 
The  first  was  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Head- 
quarters, December  24,  for  the  girls  in  the 
workroom  classes.  On  New  Year's  Eve.  235 
women    sat    down    to    dinner    at    the    Trinity 


tables.  Every  attention  was  shown  the  blind 
guests  who  greatly  enjoyed  the  music  and 
dancing.  Several  members  of  the  Winter 
Garden  Company  danced  with  the  girls,  and 
as  they  were  leaving  each  blind  guest  was  pre- 
sented with  a  favor. 

Summer  Outings  and  Classes.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Blind  desires  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  co-operation  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  in  the  matter 


"Ribbon   Dance"   at   the   Headquarters   for   the   Blind    of  the   Brooklyn   Bureau   of   Charities,   by    a   class    of 
blind  children  who  are  attending  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn. 


Parish  House  as  guests  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Blind.  The  party  closed  with  the  New 
Year's  Eve  program  on  Borough  Hall  steps 
where  places  were  reserved  for  all. 

The  same  friends  who  entertained  the 
women  at  the  dinner  on  New  Year's  Eve  ex- 
tended a  similar  courtesy  to  the  men  on  Feb- 
ruary 11  in  the  Trinity  Parish  House.  About 
175  men  were  present  and  the  dinner  was  fol- 
lowed by  inspiring  and  humorous  after-dinner 
speeches  and  good  music. 

The  dancing  class  had  a  delightful  after- 
noon on  April  21  at  the  Winter  Garden,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  management.  The 
day  was  full  of  delightful  surprises,  which 
began  with  the  announcement  in  the  morning 
that  automobiles  would  be  at  the  door  of  the 
Headquarters  to  take  them  to  the  theatre. 
After  the  matinee  all  were  taken  to  the  Per- 
sian  Garden    where   tea    was    served   at    small 


of  summer  outings.  At  the  request  of  the 
committee,  several  of  the  Brooklyn  blind  peo- 
ple spent  vacations  at  Riverlight,  the  summer 
home  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  at  Cornwall.  Owing  to  the  present 
limited  accommodations  of  the  Headquarters 
for  the  Blind,  no  opportunities  for  summer 
classes  are  offered  to  school  children  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  through  the  Committee  on  the  Blind, 
has  extended  the  privileges  of  its  summer 
school  to  Brooklyn  children.  Fifteen  children 
attended  the  classes  last  summer,  the  commit- 
tee appropriating  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  expense  of  carfares  and 
guides.  The  Committee  on  the  Blind  also 
pays  similar  expenses  for  a  number  of  Brook- 
lyn school  children  who  are  members  of  the 
blind  Boy  Scouts  and  blind  Camp  Fire  Girls 
at  the  Lighthouse  in  New  York. 


WHERE  SHOULD  BLIND  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN 

BE  TAUGHT? 

A  Report  of  a  Consultation  Held  at  the  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Feeble -Minded.* 


An  inquiry  from  a  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  as  to  the  proper  place  for  the  education 
and  care  of  blind  children  who  are  also  feeble- 
minded was  the  occasion  for  this  consultation. 

Those  who  participated  in  it,  and  whose 
opinions  are  practically  unanimous,  although 
they  are  variously  expressed,  are  the  following 
five  persons  : 

Two  superintendents  of  institutions  for  the' 
feeble-minded — one  active  and  one  retired. 

The  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  principal  of  a  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

A  psychologist  who  has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence testing  and  observing  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren of  every  grade. 

THE  QUESTION. 

Where  should  blind,  feeble-minded  children 
be  taught  and  cared  for?  At  an  institution  for 
the  blind?  Or  one  for  the  feeble-minded?  If 
the  latter,  should  they  be  segregated?  Can 
they  be  given  adequate  teaching  by  others  than 
specially  trained  instructors  of  the  blind? 


As  a  general  proposition,  when  any  child  is 
afflicted  with  two  forms  of  defect,  in  assigning 
his  place  the  more  serious  form  should  rule ; 
therefore,  as  feeble-mindedness  is  a  more  seri- 
ous defect  than  blindness,  a  feeble-minded, 
blind  child  should  be  cared  for  in  the  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded — not  the  institu- 
tion for  the  blind. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  blind  child  in 
an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  can  be 
given  the  special  care  and  training  which  is 
necessary  for  the  sightless,  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. With  all  the  help  of  a  good  intellect  and 
excellent  training,  the  blind  have  difficulty  in 
caring  for  themselves  after  their  education  is 
complete.  Without  intellect  a  blind  person  is 
absolutely  helpless.  The  point,  therefore  is, 
where  can  the  particular  individual  receive  the 
best  care,  since  training  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term  is  out  of  the  question?  It  seems 
to  me  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  an  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded  being  the  place.  We 
have   in    every    such    institution   a    number    of 

*  Reprinted  from  The  Training  School  Bulletin, 
Vineland,   X.  J.,   Vol.   XI,  No.   3. 


middle-grade  imbeciles  who  are  often  of  an 
affectionate  and  kindly  disposition  and  who 
can  be  most  usefully  employed  in  helping  to 
care  for  the  weaker  of  their  own  kind. 

In  an  institution  for  the  blind  a  feeble-mind- 
ed child  must  inevitably  be  neglected.  He  can- 
not take  his  place  with  the  other  children  in 
their  games  or  their  school  work.  I  think  the 
chances  of  good  care,  comfort  and  reasonable 
happiness  are  so  much  greater  for  such  a  child 
in  a  properly  managed  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  that  no  one  who  knows  the  in- 
stitutions and  understands  their  methods  would 
question  for  a  moment  where  they  should  be 
sent. 


The  feeble-minded  blind  should  be  cared  for 
in  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  Their 
training  should  be  that  of  other  feeble-minded 
children  of  the  same  grade  of  intelligence,  lim- 
ited only  by  their  blindness.  Much  of  this 
can  be  given  in  the  regular  classes  for  the  de- 
fectives, as  the  feeble-minded  learn  fully  as 
much  through  their  hearing  as  through  their 
sight".  Hand  work  forms  the  larger  part  of 
the  training  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the  blind 
can  profit  much  by  this. 

The  feeble-minded  blind  should  be  scattered 
through  the  various  groups  in  the  institution 
where  there  will  always  be  found  other,  seeing, 
children  whose  greatest  pleasure  will  be  to 
look  after  their  needs — under  the  direction  of 
the  normal  employe. 

After  such  training  as  they  can  receive  there 
will  be  but  few  opportunities  for  their  employ- 
ment and  those  only  under  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  institution  for  feeble-minded 
where  they  should  remain  throughout  their 
lives. 


An  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  is  the 
proper  place  for  the  training  and  care  of  feeble- 
minded blind  persons.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  should  be  necessary  to  have  seperate  classifi- 
cation for  them  in  the  institution,  but  that,  if 
they  are  present  in  any  numbers,  one  or  more 
of  the  teachers  in  the  educational  department  of 
the  institution,  should  be  skilled  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  and  of  defectives.  Even  if 
present  in  relatively  large  numbers  they  might 
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be  scattered  through  the  regular  cottages  and 
assigned  to  the  older  ''children"  for  caretaking. 


Blind,  feeble-minded  children  are  better  off 
in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  than  in 
an  institution  for  the  blind  normal  children. 

I  do  not  consider  that  formal  training  is 
necessary  for  such  children.  They  should  be 
taught  to  be  useful  in  caring  for  themselves 
and  in  doing  such  automatic  tasks  as  rubbing 
of  floors,  braiding,  etc.  This  latter  to  keep 
them  happy  through  occupation. 

They  should  be  made  comfortable  and  happy 
— this  accomplished  I  believe  we  have  fulfilled 
our  duty  to  blind  feeble-minded  children. 


No  State  in  the  Union  makes  any  provision 
for  these  children,  except  that  occasionally  one 
is  admitted  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, but  generally  speaking,  these  institu- 
tions having  long  waiting  lists,  will  not  accept 
feeble-minded  children  who  are  blind,  and  they 
can  perhaps  not  be  blamed  for  selecting  the 
more  capable  among  those  who  come  to  their 
notice. 

The  same  general  principles  apply  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  various  grades  of  feeble-minded 
children  who  are  blind  as  to  those  who  see. 
Feeble-minded  children  require  much  individual 
attention  in  most  branches  of  instruction. 

Since  the  primary  trouble  in  the  case  of  a 
feeble-minded  blind  child  is  his  feeble-minded- 


ness  and  not  his  blindness,  there  is  general 
agreement  among  those  in  charge  of  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded  and  those  in  charge 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  that  provision  for 
the  education  of  these  children  should  be  made 
at  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 

The  percentage  of  feeble-minded  among  the 
blind  probably  is  larger  than  among  the  sighted, 
yet  when  compared  with  all  the  feeble-minded, 
the  feeble-minded  blind  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage ;  consequently  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  practical  to  organize  a  group  of 
feeble-minded  blind  children  in  connection  with 
one  of  our  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded, 
to  be  taught  entirely  separate  from  all  the  rest. 
I  should,  therefore,  like  to  see  tried  somewhere 
the  experiment  of  the  admission  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen feeble-minded,  blind  children,  of  all  ages, 
to  be  assigned  to  the  several  groups  to  which 
their  mentality  would  cause  them  to  be  as- 
signed, should  they  see.  Then  let  there  be  em- 
ployed a  special  teacher  whose  duties  should 
be  to  do  for  those  children  individually  in  the 
class  what  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class 
would  be  unable  to  do  without  this  added  as- 
sistance. 

As  to  the  opportunities  for  them  after  edu- 
cation, there  are  almost  none.  The  feeble- 
minded child  who  sees  usually  needs  custodial 
care  all  his  life.  How  much  more  is  this  true 
in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  child  who  is 
blind!  A.  J. 


THE  BINET  MEASURING  SCALE  OF  INTELLIGENCE- WHAT 
IT  IS  AND  HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  USED 


By  HENRY  H.  GODDARD* 


This  so-called  measuring  scale  of  intelligence 
is  the  result  of  years  of  study  by  Professors 
Binet  and  Simon  of  Paris.  Professor  Binet 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  psychologists  in 
the  world.  He  has  been  studying  for  years  on 
the  problem  of  individual  psychology  and  the 
methods  of  determining  the  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence. He  has  studied  both  normal  and  de- 
fective children.  He  has  tested  all  of  his  tests 
and  standardized  them,  and  the  result  is  this 
scale.  Such  a  scale  is  possible  because  the 
human  mind  develops  from  infancy  to  adult 
life  somewhat  as  the  body  does  and  just  as 
there  are  physical  signs  of  age  such  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  teeth,  the  signs  of  puberty,  etc.,  so 


*  Reprinted    from     The    Training    School    Bulletin, 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  October,  1914. 


there  are  stages  in  mental  development  which 
can  be  equally  well  noted  by  those  who  know 
the  signs.  It  is  these  signs  that  Binet  has  been 
able  to  work  out.  By  a  series  of  questions  he 
learns  what  the  child  is  able  to  do  and  say  at 
various  stages  of  his  life,  from  the  age  of  three 
to  the  age  of  twelve.  One  has  only  to  ask  the 
child  enough  questions  to  find  out  at  what  age 
we  have  reached  the  limit  of  his  ability  to 
answer,  in  order  to  know  his  mental  develop- 
ment. Of  course,  if  the  child  is  an  average 
child  of  normal  mentality,  he  answers  the.  ques- 
tions that  have  been  set  for  his  age.  For 
example,  if  he  is  seven  years  old,  he  can  do 
the  questions  for  age  seven,  but  not  those  for 
age     eight.     He    may,     however,     be    a     little 
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brighter  than  the  average  and  do  the  questions 
for  eight  or  nine,  or,  in  rare  instances,  even 
those  for  ten.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be 
slow  or  dull  and  only  be  able  to  do  those  for 
six  or  five  or  four  or  even  three.  In  this  way 
we  are  able  to  mark  him  as  average,  precocious 
or  dull.  It  has  been  found  that  if  a  child  is 
more  than  two  years  backward  while  he  is 
still  under  nine  years  of  age,  that  he  is  prob- 
ably feeble-minded.  For  a  child  above  nine, 
we  allow  him  to  be  more  than  three  years 
backward  before  we  call  him  defective. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE   SCALE 

It  has  been  objected  that  some  children  are 
taught  things  that  other  children  are  not 
taught ;  that  a  child  who  has  not  been  to  school 
would  not  know  and  be  able  to  answer  the 
questions,  while  one  who  had  been  to  school 
would  be  able  to  do  so;  that  the  two  children 
may  be  of  normal  intelligence,  but  one  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn,  whereas  the  other 
has  had  such  opportunity.  The  answer  to  this 
is  that  Binet  has  been  very  successful  in  avoid- 
ing those  things  that  are  usually  taught  to 
children,  and  his  questions  involve  the  things 
that  a  child  learns  as  he  grows  older  without 
being  taught  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  he  acquires 
them  as  his  mind  develops  without  needing 
any  instruction  in  them.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  questions  are  a  little  affected  by  instruc- 
tion. But  they  are  so  few  and  so  far  between 
that  they  do  not  affect  the  scale  appreciably. 

IS    THE    SCALE    ACCURATE    AND    PRACTICABLE? 

Hardly  any  one  will  read  over  the  questions 
for  the  first  time  without  feeling  that  they  can 
not  possibly  do  what  is  claimed  for  them.  He 
can  not  understand  how  it  it  is  possible  to 
measure  intelligence  by  such  simple  questions. 
Neither  does  the  uninitiated  understand  how  it 
is  possible  to  telegraph  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  without  wires;  nevertheless 
it  has  been  done.  In  other  words,  experience 
proves  the  truth  of  the  theory.  The  same  is 
true  with  the  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale. 
The  use  of  this  scale  on  thousands  of  children 
in  hundreds  of  different  places  and  by  different 
individuals  has  proved  conclusively  that  it  does 
what  is  claimed  for  it.  It  is  without  doubt  the 
the  most  satisfactory  and  accurate  method  of 
determining  a  child's  mental  development  that 
we  have,  and  so  far  ahead  of  anything  else 
that  has  been  proposed  that  as  yet  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  considered. 


DOES   IT  REQUIRE  HIGHLY  TRAINED   EXPERTS    TO 
GIVE  THE  TEST? 

Yes.  To  determine  a  child's  mental  develop- 
ment to  a  nicety  with  a  degree  of  precision 
and  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  doubted,  re- 
quires the  highest  kind  of  training  on  the  part 
of  the  person  who  gives  the  tests.  Such  a  per- 
son must  be  a  good  psychologist,  must  under- 
stand the  human  mind,  must  understand  the 
methods  of  scientific  procedure,  must  know- 
how  to  word  his  questions  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  to  the  child  just  the  right  amount  of 
help,  no  more  and  no  less,  and  finally  must  un- 
derstand how  to  interpret  the  answer  that  the 
child  gives  and  give  to  it  the  correct  amount 
of  credit.  Besides  a  general  knowledge  of 
psychology  and  of  child  psychology  in  particu- 
lar, this  involves  considerable  experience  with 
the  scale  itself.  Such  a  person  must  have 
examined  a  good  many  children  by  the  scale  in 
order  to  know  what  are  the  possibilities  and 
what  allowances  are  to  be  made  and  just  how 
the  child  is  to  be  treated.  Besides  this,  the 
examiner  must  be  a  person  of  such  a  tempera- 
ment that  children  are  comfortable  in  his  or 
her  presence;  that  is,  the  examiner  must  be 
able  to  get  down  to  the  level  of  the  child  and 
inspire  confidence  and  be  able  to  draw  from 
him  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

IS  THE  SCALE  OF  ANY  VALUE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  A 
PERSON    WHO   IS   NOT    SUCH    A    HIGHLY- 
TRAINED  EXPERT? 

It  might  be  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of 
the  untrained  person  if  he  recognized  fully  his 
own  lack  of  training  and  liability  to  error  and 
did  not  attempt  to  make  too  close  a  deduction. 
For  example,  a  person  of  the  right  tempera- 
ment as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
one  who  gets  close  to  children  and  in  whom 
children  have  confidence,  can,  by  studying  the 
questions  carefully  and  by  experimenting  a 
little  on  a  few  children  of  known  mentality, 
give  the  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit 
answers,  many  of  which  are  unequivocal,  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  are 
either  clearly  correct  or  clearly  incorrect.  In 
many  cases  the  questions  that  are  doubtful  so 
far  as  their  answers  are  concerned,  may  be 
ignored  and  the  examiner  can  form  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  child's  mentality  which,  while 
it  is  only  approximate,  may  nevertheless,  give 
him  very  valuable  information  as  to  the  child's 
mental  condition.  The  greatest  danger  to 
which  such  untrained  persons  are  liable,  is  the 
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danger  of  misunderstanding  the  significance  of 
the  question  and,  consequently,  giving  it  in  an 
improper  way,  either  in  the  form  which  makes 
it  too  difficult  for  the  child  or  in  a  form  which 
makes  it  too  easy. 

The  following  account  of  the  use  of  the  scale 
by  an  inexperienced  person  will  illustrate  the 
foregoing  remarks  : 

No  one  should  be  surprised  that  the  Binet- 
Simon  Measuring  Scale  of  Intelligence  has 
met  with  criticism  and  opposition.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  even  one  of  its  most  ardent  advocates 
read  it  over  for  the  first  time  without  feeling 
that  it  must  be  impossible  for  such  a  scale  to 
be  reliable ;  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  trials 
and  continual  discovery  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  reveals  the  facts,  that  one  becomes 
convinced  that  it  is  not  only  of  value  but  of 
such  remarkable  accuracy  that  it  supersedes 
everything  else.  So  rapidly  has  this  conviction 
spread  and  so  widely  has  it  extended,  that  now 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  tests  have  be- 
come so  entirely  confident  of  their  supreme 
merit  that  the  criticisms  that  from  time  to  time 
appear,  only  arouse  a  smile  and  a  feeling  akin 
to  that  which  the  physician  would  have  for  one 
who  might  launch  a  triade  against  the  value  of 
the   clinical  thermometer. 

There  is,  however,  still  one  stronghold  oi 
those  who  have  not  used  the  tests  themselves, 
and  cannot  yet  understand  how  it  is  that  it  can 
be  so  accurate.  They  take  refuge  behind  the 
belief  that  it  is  only  of  value  in  the  hands  of 
highly-trained  experts.  One  must  freely  admit 
that  the  more  highly  trained  is  the  person  who 
uses  the  scale,  the  closer  are  the  results  and 
the  safer  the  diagnosis.  And  it  is  also  true 
that  only  in  the  hands  of  a  fairly  trained  per- 
son can  one  rely  absolutely  upon  the  findings 
in  borderline  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  true  that  even  novices  may  use  the 
Binet  Scale,  provided  that  they  use  it  with 
ordinary  good  sense  and  at  the  same  time, 
recognize  their  own  lack  of  experience  and  do 
not  seek  for  the  finest  results.  Such  a  person 
may  get  information  that  is  of  exceeding 
value,  and  in  many  cases  all  that  is  needed. 

The  following  experience  is  a  case  in  point 
and  is  so  marked,  that  we  give  it  in  full  as  an 
illustration  of  what  may  be  done  with  the 
scale  by  those  who  have  received  no  training 
in  its  use. 

Some  time  ago  a  fellow  teacher  remarked 
that   she   had   a  pupil  in   her   class    whom   she 


thought  was  dull  and  there  was  some  possi- 
bility in  her  mind  that  he  might  be  defective. 
She  was  given  a  pamphlet  of  the  tests  and  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  how  to  ask  some  of  the 
questions  and  recommended  to  give  the  tests 
and  send  the  answers  to  us  for  review.  Here 
is  the  case : 

The  boy  was  nearly  thirteen  years  old.  In 
the  test  for  Age  3,  he  pointed  to  his  nose,  eyes 
and  mouth,  but  he  could  not  repeat  "It  rains.  I 
am  hungry."  He  repeated  two  figures,  and  he 
was  able  to  point  out  some  things  in  the  pic- 
ture.    He  knew  his  own  name. 

In  Age  4,  he  answered  all  of  the  questions 
correctly. 

In  Age  5,  he  compared  correctly  three  and 
twelve  grams,  also  six  and  fifteen.  He  did  not 
copy  the  square,  could  not  repeat  "His  name 
is  John.  He  is  a  very  good  boy" ;  could  not 
count  four  pennies,  said  "two — six — eight."  He 
did  do  the  little  game  of  "patience." 

In  Age  6,  asked  if  it  was  morning  or  after- 
noon he  simply  repeated  the  last  word.  This 
even  when  it  was  asked  if  it  was  afternoon  or 
morning.  In  his  definitions  he  said  "A  fork  is 
a  fork,"  "a  table  is  made  out  of  wood,"  "a  chair 
is  made  out  of  wood,"  "a  horse  is  made  out  of 
"wood,'  "mamma  is  made  out  of  wood."  He 
could  not  do  the  three  errands,  of  putting  a  key 
on  a  chair,  shutting  the  door  and  bringing  a 
box.  He  could  not  show  his  right  hand  and 
left  ear.  Showed  his  right  hand  and  right  ear. 
He  did  not  choose  the  prettier  of  the  two  faces 
correctly.  He  always  chose  the  one  at  the 
right.  He  could  not  count  the  thirteen  pennies 
in  Age  7.  His  description  of  pictures  has  been 
given  in  Age  3.  He  could  not  see  what  was 
lacking  in  the  unfinished  pictures,  could  not 
copy  the  diamond,  and  as  to  the  four  colors  he 
said  "pink" — "white" — "white" — "ink."  It  was 
useless  to  go  any  further. 

So  much  for  the  tests  and  the  results. 

Now  let  us  see  what  our  teacher  has  learned 
about  her  boy.  He  is  thirteen  years  old  and 
cannot  go  possibly  beyond  seven.  He  is  at  least 
six  years  backward.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  his  dullness  or  even  his  feeble- 
mindedness. But  however  inexperienced  she 
may  be,  she  can  count  closer  even  than  that. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  she  has  made  any 
great  mistake  in  her  method  of  giving  the  tests 
in  these  early  years.  Let  us  see  what  she  may 
be  reasonably  sure  of. 

In  Age  7,  she  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  has 
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failed  in  every  one.  The  same  is  true  of  Age  6, 
unless  she  may  be  a  little  uncertain  as  to 
whether  the  answer  "a  table  is  made  of  wood" 
and  "a  chair  is  made  of  wood"  may  not  be 
credited  with  those,  but  in  all  probability  even 
she  would  recognize  the  automatism  whereby 
he  says  the  horse  is  made  of  wood  and  the 
mother  is  made  of  wood,  which  spoils  the 
whole  test.  He  has  therefore  done  nothing 
beyond  five. 

In  Age  5  itself,  she  is  perfectly  sure  he 
cannot  count  four  pennies  and  that  he  cannot 
repeat  the  sentence.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  copy  the  square.  She  per- 
haps attributes  his  inability  to  repeat  the  sen- 
tence in  Age  3  and  in  Age  5  to  diffidence. 
We  may  allow  this.  If  she  credits  him  with 
having  answered  No.  4  in  Age  3  in  seeing 
something  in  the  pictures  and  his  comparing 
the  three  and  twelve  grams  and  the  little 
game  of  patience,  he  would  be  42,  so  that  she 
knew  pretty  well  that  he  is  about  four  and  a 
half,  at  least  not  over  five.  And  without  any 
doubt,  she  knows  vastly  more  about  the  boy 
than  she  ever  knew  before,  and  the  test  has 
been  to  her  of  immense  value,  as  it  assures  her 
of  the  truth  of  her  suspicion,  and  beyond  any 
possibility  of  doubt,  due  to  any  misunderstand- 
ing whatever. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  say,  this  is  an  ex- 
treme case.  It  is  not  an  extreme  case  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  unusual.  Any  teacher  who  uses 
the  scale  will  find  a  great  many  cases  of  this 
kind.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  as- 
sume a  case,  namely  that  this  boy  was  six 
years  old  instead  of  thirteen.  Then  there  is 
some  doubt.  He  is  about  four  or  four  and  a 
half  by  test  and  six  years  actually.  He  is  ap- 
proximately two  years  backward.  Is  he  feeble- 
minded? This  we  could  not  tell.  Perhaps 
even  the  next  test  would  not  tell,  but  there 
might  be  variations  enough,  either  in  the  way 
of  giving  the  test  or  in  the  way  of  counting 
them  to  throw  him  back  so  that  he  is  three 
years  backward  or  throw  him  ahead  so  that 
he  is  no  more  than  a  year  backward.  It  would 
require  the  expert  to  judge  whether  it  is  a 
case  of  simple  backwardness  or  of  mental  de- 
fect. Our  inexperienced  teacher  could  not 
decide  this.  She  must  recognize  her  inability 
to  use  the  test  to  such  a  fine  point.  She  could 
only  say  he  is  somewhat  backward  and  even 
so  probably  knows  more  about  the  case  than 
she  would  without  the  use  of  the  scale.  This 
illustrates  what  is  to  our  mind  one  of  the  im- 


portant points  and  one  of  the  great  values  of 
the  scale  itself.  While  in  the  hands  of  a  well- 
trained  person  it  is  diagnostic  to  a  fine  degree, 
in  the  hands  of  the  untrained  or  the  wrongly- 
trained  person,  it  is  still  a  great  deal  of  value 
and  will  show  them  more  than  they  could 
otherwise  determine  about  the  child.  The  dan- 
ger is,  of  course,  that  such  untrained  persons, 
or  person  who  has  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
giving  the  test  the  wrong  way  or  counting  up 
in  the  wrong  way,  shall  conclude  that  they  are 
correct  and  rely  absolutely  upon  their  findings 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  correctly 
obtained. 

In  conclusion,  as  said  above,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  maintained  that  for  close  and  extreme- 
ly accurate  results,  one  cannot  be  too  well 
trained.  On  the  other  hand,  for  rough  esti- 
mates which  are,  nevertheless  of  great  interest, 
any  person  with  good  judgment  can  give  the 
test  and  get  results  of  immediate  use  and 
value. 

Persons  who  use  the  tests  should  conform 
strictly  to  the  standard  method  of  giving  them, 
either  from  a  study  of  the  original,  as  given 
by  Binet,  or  through  some  of  the  translations 
which  adhere  closely  to  the  original.  The 
Vineland  Laboratory  has  standardized  its 
method  of  giving  the  tests.  This  has  been 
published  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
follow  a  standardized  system.  All  of  Binet's 
writings  on  the  subject  of  the  scale  are  also 
being  translated  and  will  soon  be  published  in 
book  form,  where  they  will  be  available  to  all 
who  desire  to  have  them.  When  this  transla- 
tion is  ready  it  will  enable  any  one  by  careful 
study  to  become  very  thoroughly  acquainted 
and  familiar  with  the  scale,  and  thus  be  able 
to  use  it  with  a  high  degree  of  uniformity. 

CAUTION. 

Some  people  are  using  the  Binet-Simon  scale 
so-called  "in  part,"  as  they  say,  using  such 
questions  as  they  approve,  and  making  their 
own  modifications  and  variations  in  other 
cases.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that 
such  a  procedure  is  not  using  the  Binet-Simon 
scale,  and  until  such  a  modified  form  has  been 
standardized  by  use  on  thousands  of  children, 
such  user  has  no  standard  with  which  to  com- 
pare his  results.  Tt  is,  therefore,  strongly 
urged  that  those  who  attempt  to  use  the  scale 
should  use  it  as  the  authors  prescribe,  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  as  closely  as  they  are 
able.      The    omission    of   any   question    or   the 
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substitution  of  other  questions  which  may  seem 
to  the  examiner  to  be  equally  good  or  better, 
results  in  something  which  is  not  the  Binet- 
Simon  scale.  Unless  the  substituted  questions 
have  been  standardized  and  their  equality 
with  those  omitted  has  been  proved,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  any  comparisons  with  the 
result  of  other  examiners  who  have  used  the 
genuine  Binet-Simon  scale. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  scale  is 
not  a  mechanical  device  by  which  a  child's 
mentality  may  be  counted  up  according  to  the 
number  of  plus  and  minuses  obtained,  but  is  a 


means  by  which  a  trained  observer  can  estimate 
the  intelligence  of  a  child  with  an  accuracy 
that  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  determining  for 
what  the  child  is  capable.  In  the  hands  of  the 
expert  it  is  of  marvelous  accuracy.  The  un- 
trained examiner  who  uses  it  must  not  rely 
too  implicitly  upon  his  results,  although  he 
may  get  information  that  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  him. 

It  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  remarkable 
perfection  of  the  scale  that  it  has  been  able  to 
yield  valuable  results  even  when  used  in  such 
erroneous  ways  as  it  has  in  many  places. 


A  BINET  SCALE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 
Supervisor  of  the  Education  of  Blind  Children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland 


ROBERT   B.    IRWIN. 


Every  educator  of 
the  blind  soon  real- 
izes that  he  has  had 
thrust  upon  him  more 
than  his  share  of 
feeble  -i  minded  chil- 
dren. No  one  can  en- 
gage in  any  phase  of 
the  work  for  the  blind 
without  soon  realiz- 
ing that  his  already 
difficult  problem  has 
been  rendered  in- 
finitely more  com- 
plex by  the  presence 
of  mentally  deficient 
persons.  If  the  feeble-minded  could  be  elimi- 
nated from  among  the  blind,  we  could  all 
show  far  brighter  results.  In  a  measure  this 
is  true  of  every  social  problem.  The  sooner 
the  social  worker  realizes  the  effects  which 
are  caused  by  feeble-mindedness  and  deals 
with  them  accordingly,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
society.  The  employer  of  the  blind  who  dis- 
criminates between  those  having  normal  men- 
tality and  those  whose  mental  development  has 
been  prematurely  arrested,  will  save  much  of 
his  energy  and  the  burden  upon  his  optimism 
will  be  greatly  lightened.  The  teacher  of  the 
blind  who  recognizes  the  feeble-minded  child 
among  those  of  normal  mentality,  will  find  her 
work  far  less  irksome  and  discouraging.  When 
she  realizes  that  a  pupil's  mind  cannot  develop 
beyond  that  of  a  seven-year-old  child,  she  will 
cease  to  try  to  drill  long  division  into  his 
head    and    will    cease    to    worry    and    wonder 


about  the  defects  in  her  method.  On  the 
child's  side,  he  will  no  longer  be  tortured  and 
burdened  by  problems  which  he  should  never 
have  been  asked  to  attempt.  Instead,  the 
precious  years  in  which  he  may  be  learning 
something  worth  while  will  be  devoted  to  un- 
dertakings within  his  powers,  and  he  will  find 
this  world  a  much  happier  place  in  which  to 
dwell. 

The  education  of  all  feeble-minded  children 
should  be  left  to  those  trained  in  this  line  of 
work.  The  mere  incident  of  blindness  does 
not  lessen  the  responsibility  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work  for  the  feeble-minded.  This  is  a 
proposition  to  which  all  will  assent.  But  the 
difficulty  is  that  of  discriminating  the  normal 
from  the  feeble-minded  blind.  The  blindness 
is  obvious.  Very  frequently  also  blindness 
greatly  retards  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. Parents  cling  desperately  to  the  hope 
that  blindness  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  child's 
condition.  In  their  sympathies  for  the  parent 
and  the  child,  those  responsible  for  the  en- 
rollment of  schools  for  the  blind,  frequently 
go  against  their  better  judgment  and  give  to 
the  applicant  the  benefit  of  much  more  doubt 
than  really  exists. 

In  Cleveland  I  soon  found  that  we  had 
children  in  the  classes  who  could  not  keep  pace 
in  their  studies  with  the  normal  pupil.  I  re- 
ferred them  to  the  Medical  Inspection  Depart- 
ment to  be  tested  by  the  Binet  Measuring  Scale 
of  Intelligence.  By  this  means  we  were  usually 
able  to  determine  that  he  was  backward,  and 
in  glaring  instances,  were  able  to  demonstrate 
that  our  pupil  was  undoubtedly  feeble-minded. 
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Further  than  this  we  could  not  go.  So  many 
of  the  questions  in  the  Binet  Measuring  Scale 
of  Intelligence  presuppose  vision,  that  we  were 
unable  to  fix  the  mental  age  of  the  pupil.  About 
one-third  of  the  questions  have  to  do  with  pic- 
tures, colors,  diagrams,  and  the  like.  I  ap- 
pealed to  the  Vineland  Training  School  in 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  for  assistance.  The  re- 
sponse was  a  cordial  invitation  to  undertake 
the  adaptation  of  the  Binet  Scale  to  the  use  of 
the  blind.  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  and  his  'as- 
sistants extended  to  me  every  possible  kind  of 
co-operation.  So  accordingly,  I  undertook  the 
task.  It  is  as  yet  only  begun.  It  is  too  early 
to  promise  results.  The  main  outlines,  how- 
ever, are  fairly  clear.  When  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  after 
a  short  examination  of  the  pupil  to  fix  with  a 
fair  degree  of  definiteness  the  level  of  any 
given  blind  child's  mental  development. 

The  Binet  Measuring  Scale  of  Intelligence  is 
a  series  of  questions  by  which  one  experienced 
in  their  use  may  within  thirty  minutes  de- 
termine the  stage  of  the  mental  development  of 
a  child  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  Alfred 
Binet,  a  French  psychologist,  studied  for  a 
number  of  years  the  mental  development  of 
children  in  the  city  schools  of  Paris.  A  large 
number  of  children  were  selected  at  ages  rang- 
ing from  three  to  thirteen  years.  In  selecting 
these  children  he  was  careful  to  take  those  in 
their  normal  grade  at  school.  As  a  result  of 
his  investigations,  a  series  of  questions  was 
prepared,  the  answers  to  which  are  diagnostic 
of  certain  stages  of  mental  development.  For 
example,  five  questions  can  be  answered  satis- 
factorily by  75%  of  six-year-old  children,  but 
cannot  be  answered  by  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  five  year  old  children.  Another  group 
of  five  questions  can  be  answered  satisfactorily 
by  7.")%  of  ten-year-old  children,  while  but  few 
nine-year-old  children  can  pass  them.  There- 
fore, it  may  be  said  that  questions  are  diag- 
nostic of  the  mental  development  attained  by 
the  average  child  of  six  or  ten  years.  In  this 
way  similar  groups  of  questions  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  other  years  ranging  between 
three  and  thirteen.  These  questions  are  so  se- 
lected that  their  answers  depend  very  little 
upon  tlie  school  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
child. 

This  Measuring  Scale  has  been  adopted  by 
experts  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  mental  development  of 
the  children  of  different   nationalities  living  in 


different  countries,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, can  be  tested  by  the  same  measuring 
scale  with  but  very  few  changes. 

But  when  we  come  to  apply  the  Binet  Scale 
to  blind  children,  it  proves  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory. Many  questions  concern  pictures  or 
diagrams  placed  before  the  child.  In  order  to 
apply  this  scale  to  blind  children,  about  one- 
third  of  the  questions  must  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely and  substitutes  found,  and  the  remainder 
re-standardized.  This  means  that  a  new  series 
of  questions  must  be  prepared.  These  ques- 
tions must  then  be  asked  of  a  large  number  of 
blind  children  of  normal  mentality  in  order  to 
ascertain  at  what  age  normal  blind  children  are 
able  to  answer  them.  When  this  is  done,  it 
will  be  possible  to  take  any  given  blind  child 
and  within  thirty  minutes  to  determine  how 
his  mental  development  compares  with  that  of 
the  average  normal  blind  child  of  the  same  age. 

The  question  may  be  raised  of  the  value  of 
this  Measuring  Scale  in  examining  the  mental 
status  of  adults.  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that 
students  of  the  mentally  deficient  do  not  class 
as  feeble-minded  persons  able  to  pass  the 
twelve-year  old  test.  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  found  that  many  of  the  blind  adults 
now  regarded  as  "difficult  problems"  will  be 
found  to  have  the  mentality  of  children  of  nine 
or  ten  years.  A  large  percentage  of  the  men 
and  women  who  compose  the  unemployed  and 
the  criminal  classes  in  society,  has  been  found 
to  have  a  mentality  below  that  of  a  nine-year- 
old  child. 

In  the  work  of  standardizing  these  tests  we 
have  made  a  fair  beginning.  I  am  most  for- 
tunate in  having  the  co-operation  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  have  spent  years  studying  and 
using  the  Binet  Measuring  Scale.  With  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Kite  of  the  Vine- 
land  Training  School,  Mr.  S.  C.  Kohns  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  House  of  Correction,  Miss 
Catherine  Mathews,  a  graduate  in  psychology 
of  the  Pittsburgh  University,  the  first  tests 
were  made  at  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind 
Babies  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  Arthur  Home  for 
Blind  Babies  at  Summit.  At  these  places  we 
received  every  possible  courtesy  and  assistance 
and  the  procedure  of  giving  the  tests  was 
worked  out.  Miss  Kite  has  undertaken  to  con- 
tinue these  tests,  so  far  as  her  time  will  permit, 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  The 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook.  Miss 
Mathews  will  make  tests  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
Mr.   Kohns   plans  to  make  tests  on  the  blind 
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children  of  Chicago.  Miss  Charlotte  Stein- 
bach,  the  Binet  tester  for  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  will  render  us  valuable  assistance  here, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Montana  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  who  is  working  on 
the   adaptation   of  this   scale  to  use   with   deaf 


children,  has  kindly  offered  to  assist  us  in 
Montana.  These  plans  are  as  yet  merely 
tentative,  and  I  am  announcing  them  only  in 
response  to  the  request  of  workers  for  the  blind 
who  feel  the  work  to  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance and  deserving  of  hearty  co-operation. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


TURKEY 
Shattuck  School  for  the  Blind 
We  have  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Ida 
Verrill,  Superintendent  of  the  Shattuck  School 
for  the  Blind,  which  is  supported  by  the 
American  Mission  at  Ourfa,  Turkey,  and  she 
kindly  sent  us  most  fascinating  photographs  of 
two  little  Syrian  girls  totally  blind,  and  also  a 
most  interesting  report  of  the  school,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts.  Our 
readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Miss 
Haroutunian,  who  is  doing  such  splendid 
work  as  head  teacher,  was  trained  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  in  London. 

"We  are  looking  with  longing  eyes  for  a 
school  building  outside  the  city,  with  dry,  airy, 
sunny  rooms  and  a  yard  with  a  degree  of  free- 
dom. In  the  city  we  have  cramped  quarters 
with  no  outlook  for  enlargement.  But  we  are 
much  better  off  than  we  were  several  years 
ago,  when,  with  leaky  roofs,  the  teacher  had  to 
listen  to  recitations  with  an  umbrella  over  her 
head. 

"We  doubt  if  there  is  in  all  Turkey  a  school 
whose  object  is  like  ours — to  train  teachers  for 
the  blind. 

"Miss  Mary  Haroutunian,  the  head  teacher, 
Miss  Shattuck  well  knew  as  child  and  student, 
and  because  of  her  association  with  Miss  Shat- 
tuck many  people  in  America  and  England  also 
know  her.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  her 
ability  and  devotion  to  this  work,  but  hundreds 


of  people  know  that  the  best  of  her  life  has 
been  and  is  still  being  given  to  this  important 
cause,  perhaps  the  greatest  because  it  involves 
the  greatest  need,  and  that  certainly  exists 
here  in  Oufa  in  this  Shattuck  School  for  the 
Blind."— (From   The  Blind,  Oct.,  1914.) 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic has  appointed  a  Commission  to  direct  the 
Argentine  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Jose  P.  Mendoza  is 
one  of  the  members.  The  Commission  of  this 
National  Institution  is  directed  to  take  charge 
of  everything  connected  with  the  blind  and  to 
carry  into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible  the  law 
9339. 

Before  1891,  nothing  had  been  done  for  the 
blind,  but  in  that  year  Francisco  Gatti,  who 
was  blind,  came  to  the  country  after  having 
been  educated  at  Naples  and  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire of  Music,  and  he  taught  the  blind  in 
the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Buenos  Aires.  Later 
on  he  opened  a  private  school  for  the  blind  at 
Flores,  which  in  1909  received  government  as- 
sistance and  was  called  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Miss  San  Roman  was  appointed 
director  and  still  carries  on  the  school,  but  for 
many  reasons  has  been  unable  to  extend  the 
work.  It  was  on  account  of  this  that  last  year 
Dr.  L.  Agote  presented  the  bill,  which  Con- 
gress sanctioned. — (From  The  Blind,  Oct., 
1914.) 

(Current  Events  continued  on  p.  107.) 


IN  MEMORIAN-ROBERT  C.  MOON,  M.  D. 


DR.    ROBERT   C.    MOON. 


Space  does  not  permit  printing  all  the  ad- 
dresses that  were  given  at  the  meeting  held  in 
memory  of  Robert  C.  Moon,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library   for  the  Blind. 

We  are  giving  excerpts  from  two  of  the 
tributes  which  seem  to  epitomize  the  remark- 
able work  and  character  of  that  unassuming 
worker  for  the  blind.  While  "home  teaching" 
has  grown  to  mean  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try much  more  than  instruction  in  reading  with 
the  fingers,  nevertheless,  so  long  as  home  teach- 


ing is  conducted  in  America,  Dr.  Moon  will 
be  remembered  by  the  blind  and  their  friends 
as  the  ardent  advocate  of  home  instruction  for 
the  adult  blind.  We  reproduce  below  the  pro- 
gram of  the  meeting  held  May  23,  1914,  in 
Philadelphia  : 

MEMORIAL  MEETING 

PROGRAM 

John  Thomson,  Litt.  D.,  A.  M.,  in  the  Chair 

Invocation Rev.  Llewellyn  N.  Caley,  B.  D. 

Piano— "The    Death   of   Ase"    (Peer   Gynt 

Suite)    Greig 
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Address.. The  Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Soprano  Solo — "To  the  Angels" Sarto 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Buck 

Address.. Mr.   William   I.   Scandlin,   President 

Blind   Men's   Club,   New   York. 

Address L.  Webster  Fox,  M.  D,  LL.D. 

Soprano — Recitative  and  Aria 

"There  Shall  Be  No  Night  There"  D.  D.  Wood 

Miss  Lucile  Mahan 
Addresses — Mr.  Walter  G.   Holmes,  President 
Ziegler   Publishing   Co.,   New  York;    Olin 
H.    Burritt,    A.    M. ;    Rev.     Llewellyn     N. 
Caley,   B.   D. ;    Mrs.   I.   W.  Kennedy;   Mr. 
Richard  H.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Soprano   Solo  —  "The   Lord   is    My   Shep- 
herd"     Vandewater 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Buck 
Benediction — 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  D. 
Piano    Solo  —  "Adagio" — Sonata    "Pathet- 

ique"   Beethoven 

Rollo  F.  Maitland,  A.  G.  O.,  at  the  Piano 


ADDRESS    BY   THE    RT.    REV.    ETHEL- 
BERT TALBOT,  D.  D.,  BISHOP  OF 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

I  feel  painfully  my  inadequacy  to  interpret 
the  life  of  Dr.  Moon  because  there  are  others 
here  on  the  platform,  and  others  in  the  audi- 
ence, who  were  in  far  closer  relationship  with 
him  than  was  my  privilege.  I  knew  him  on 
the  official  side  of  life,  but  none  could  meet 
him  in  any  relation  of  life  without  being 
charmed  by  the  sweetness  of  his  soul,  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  judgment,  and  the  deep  unsel- 
fishness of  his  life. 

You  know  the  great  life  work  of  Dr.  Moon 
was  his  service  to  that  large  class  of  our 
brethren  who  have  been  denied  the  priceless 
boon  of  vision.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  sight- 
less, he  was  the  son  of  a  great  father  who 
found  himself  blind  in  early  manhood,  and 
soon  afterward  discovered  that  wonderful  and 
ingenious  method  of  instructing  the  blind 
known  as  the  Moon  type,  which  has  now  be- 
come so  universal,  not  only  through  our  own 
country  and  England,  but  all  through  the  civ- 
ilized world.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the 
father  of  Dr.  Moon.  Dr.  William  Moon,  who 
•was  born,  a?  his  son  was  born,  in  Brighton, 
England,  devoted  his  life  to  the  blind,  and 
there  our  own  friend  whom  we  know  in  Amer- 
ica, was  born  in  1844.     He  received  his  medi- 


cal education  in  the  medical  schools  of  London, 
Paris  and  Utrecht,  and  subsequently  found  him- 
self here  in  America,  to  carry  on  the  work  al- 
ready introduced  in  Philadelphia  and  America 
by  his  father. 

It  was  here  in  1882  that  he  married  his  wife, 
Miss  Morris.  That  reminds  me  that  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  that  he  made  in  serv- 
ice to  a  large  number  of  Philadelphians  was 
the  genealogy  he  wrote  of  the  Morris  family. 
I  believe  that  Anthony  Morris  alone  had  5000 
descendants.  It  was  a  family  wonderfully  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  great  common- 
wealth, honored  in  the  realm  of  state  and 
church,  of  commerce  and  social  life,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  Dr.  Moon  married  Miss  Morris 
gave  him  an  interest  to  trace  out  the  genealogy 
of  that  remarkable  family.  We  do  not  know 
and,  perhaps,  no  one  could  tell  us  if  he  tried, 
the  infinite  pains  and  conscientious  and  de- 
voted service  that  Dr.  Moon  gave  to  the  writ- 
ing of  those  volumes,  and  there  were  several. 
This  he  did  merely  as  an  incident  and  episode 
in  a  life  occupied  with  great  and  serious  de- 
mands on  his  time. 

He  was  a  physician  of  high  culture  in  the 
realm  of  ophthalmology.  He  was  an  authority 
and  up  to  the  very  day  of  death  almost  to  the 
end  of  his  wonderful  life,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  ministering  to  the  heal- 
ing and  treatment  of  the  eye. 

We  cannot  help  in  his  presence  but  lay  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  great  service  to  humanity 
Dr.  Moon  rendered  in  the  matter  of  the  blind. 
He  had  an  enthusiasm  about  it  born,  perhaps, 
in  his  blood,  and  increased  and  intensified  by 
the  marvellous  and  wonderful  example  of  his 
honored  father.  His  whole  life  was  a  life  of 
sweet  and  beautiful  devotion  to  those  members 
of  the  human  family  who  were  called  to  bear 
the  great  affliction  of  blindness.  What  a  mar- 
vellous progress  has  been  made  largely  through 
him  and  his  father  in  rendering  the  lives  of  the 
blind  bright  and  cheerful,  full  of  consolation 
and  full  of  peace. 

There  are  those  of  us  here  old  enough  to  re- 
member that  the  condition  of  one  who  was 
blind  was  really  a  very  pathetic  condition,  but 
now  it  is  much  relieved,  through  the  wonder- 
ful administering  agencies  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  Home  Teaching  and  generous  pro- 
vision in  almost  all  of  our  cities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  In  almost  every  State  of 
the  Union   it   has   become    a   duty  and    privi- 
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lege  to  provide  in  a  generous  way  and  make  it 
a  matter  of  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  to  report  to  the  State  any  blind  in  the 
family.  The  resources  of  learning,  of  litera- 
ture, of  poetry,  of  music,  are  all  brought  within 
the  immediate  reach  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
young  and  old  who  have  been  so  afflicted. 

This  home  teaching  society  for  the  blind, 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is.  Did  you  ever  re- 
flect that  the  great  majority  have  become  blind 
in  adult  life.  They  find  themselves  sometimes 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  happiness  and  joy  and 
privilege  of  being  able  to  read,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  that  culture  and  pleasure  they  had 
already  received  through  reading  is  the  sense 
of  unspeakable  loss.  Here  comes  this  Society 
going  into  the  homes  of  these  people,  carrying 
with  them  the  methods  of  instruction  so  easily 
acquired,  and  putting  in  a  short  time  in  the 
power  of  those  who  are  blind  through  this  mar- 
vellous discovery  of  Dr.  Moon's  father,  the 
means  whereby  they  can  carry  on  their  litera- 
ture, their  reading  and  keep  in  close  touch  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  us. 

What  more  can  we  do  than  simply  interpret 
this  marvellous  life  in  the  light  of  this  twen- 
tieth century  civilization  as  one  of  the  beautiful 
illustrations  of  how  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
Master  has  possessed  the  hearts  of  his  servants. 
Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  Dr.  Moon  has 
left  us  an  example  of  disinterested  brotherhood, 
of  love  to  our  fellowmen,  of  ministry  to  the 
needy,  the  sick,  the  afflicted  and  the  discour- 
aged, to  the  darkened  spirits  and  minds.  He 
has  left  behind  him  and  communicated  to 
us  this  beautiful,  quiet,  unobtrusive  example  of 
heroic  and  noble  devotion  to  that  large  section 
of  our  brethren  who  have  been  visited  with  this 
great  deprivation.  We  here  are  today  indebted 
more  than  I  can  properly  explain  to  you.  It 
would  keep  you  too  long  to  tell  you  in  how 
many  parts  of  this  State  and  in  Delaware,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  all  over  the  Union,  Dr. 
Moon  by  letter,  by  literature,  and  this  wonder- 
ful and  ingenious  device  of  the  Moon  type  has 
carried  joy  and  brightness.  How  his  example 
and  his  eloquence  in  Philadelphia  has  encour- 
aged legacies  and  influenced  commonwealths  to 
make  appropriations.  The  literature  in  raised 
type  can  now  be  distributed  without  cost  to 
the  homes  of  those  who  need  it.  Many  states 
have  fallen  in  line.  We  can  congratulate  our- 
selves that  here  in  this  memorial  service  far 
from  sounding   any   note   of   sadness,   we   may 


all  rejoice  that  God  Almighty  in  His  wise 
providence  has  given  us  such  a  personalit}', 
that  he  has  kept  him  so  long  among  us,  kept  up 
his  hands  and  cheered  his  heart  and  blessed  so 
enormously  his  efforts  in  spreading  broadcast 
the  gospel  message  of  gladness  to  the  darkened 
life  of  his  fellowmen.  We  can  take  away  the 
sense  of  being  strengthened  in  our  life  and  in 
our  love  of  humanity  through  Dr.  Moon.  We 
have  had  an  illustration  of  a  singularly  devoted 
life  given  up  with  great  self-sacrifice  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  to  the  comfort  and  ameli- 
oration of  his  fellow  beings. 


ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  G.  HOLMES 

President  and  Manager  of  The  Matilda  Ziegler 

Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

When  I  was  informed  of  this  fitting  tribute 
to  our  dear  friend,  Dr.  Moon,  by  his  friend 
and  co-worker,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  I  told  her  that 
I  would  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  be 
present,  but  I  did  not  expect  that  I  would  be 
called  on  to  speak.  While  I  am  glad  indeed  of 
the  sad  pleasure  of  being  here  today,  I  feel 
that  for  me  to  attempt  to  speak  of  Dr.  Moon 
and  his  philanthropies,  would  be  like  a  very 
small  hill  trying  to  point  out  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  a  mountain.  Dr.  Moon's  life,  his 
character  and  his  great  work  for  the  blind 
stand  out  and  speak  for  themselves  like  this 
towering  mountain — sublime  in  its  height  and 
yet  on  its  slopes  grow  the  softest  of  verdure 
and  flowers,  and  from  its  sides  are  now  being, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  gathered  the  harvest 
of  fruits  of  which  he  sowed  the  seed  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  wish  I  could  find  words  to  express  the 
high  regard  I  had  for  Dr.  Moon  as  a  man,  as 
a  friend  and  as  a  worker  for  the  blind.  It  is 
such  characters  as  he  that  makes  life  worth 
while,  and  I  esteem  it  a  very  great  privilege  to 
have  known  him.  His  gentle  nature  drew  all 
to  him,  and  yet  back  of  that  quiet  and  reserve 
there  was  a  great  force  that  accomplished 
things,  and  the  great  work  of  the  Moon  So- 
ciety, which  he  established  and  maintained  in 
America,  is  a  monument  to  him  that  will  exist 
forever.  As  the  years  go  on  this  work  will 
grow  and  grow  and  instead  of  gladdening  and 
brightening  the  lives  only  of  hundreds  of  blind, 
•the  number  will  grow  to  thousands.  The 
Moon  type  fills  a  field  that  can  be  filled  by  no 
other  type   for  the  blind,   and   reaches  a  class 
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of  people  who  need  help  and  uplift  more  than 
any  other. 

There  is  no  knowing  the  quiet  peaee  and 
happiness  that  have  come  to  many  a  blinded 
one  in  the  most  obscure  parts  of  the  country 
through  the  awakening  that  came  from  a 
Moon  book — the  first  rift  in  the  cloud  that 
widened,  until,  despite  the  darkened  eyes,  a 
broader  horizon  came  into  view  and  the  life 
grew  into  a  grander  and  happier  one  than  it 
had  ever  been  or  hoped  to  be. 

The  work  of  supplying  Moon  books  was  but 
one  of  Dr.  Moon's  philanthropies — among  his 
favorite  works  was  that  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Fund  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  the 
originator,  and  which  does  so  much,  not  only 
to  relieve  the  actual  want  and  distress  of  sev- 
eral hundred  blind  of  this  city,  but  adds  to 
their  pleasures  in  outings  and  various  other 
ways,  so  far  as  the  too  limited  fund  will  permit. 

Many  a  time  have  I  found  old  persons  sit- 
ting in  dark  and  cheerless  rooms,  happy  over 


the  pages  of  a  Moon  book,  the  only  type  their 
old  fingers  could  possibly  read.  It  was  the 
hope  of  Dr.  Moon  that  he  might  live  to  see 
the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 
printed  monthly  in  Moon  type,  and  I  hope  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  and  many 
other  plans  he  had  for  his  beloved  Moon  read- 
ers may  be  realized. 

While  his  wife  and  sister  both  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  great  work  mourn  their  loss, 
they  must  find  solace  in  the  legacy  he  left  them 
of  his  beautiful  life, — a  legacy  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  millions  of  gold. 

Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  or  so  kind. 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn, 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn ; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried, 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew, 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  J.  CAMPBELL 


It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  yet  with  a 
sorrow  that  has  in  it  a  sound  of  triumph  and 
even  of  rejoicing,  that  we  take  up  our  pen 
to  record  the  loss  of  that  noble  pioneer  of 
work  for  the  blind,  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
founder  and  for  more  than  forty  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood.  We  say  advisedly 
triumph  and  rejoicing,  though  in  the  midst  of 
grief,  for  to  have  seen  a  noble  example  of  one 
who  made  his  own  terrible  deprivation  a 
stepping-stone  to  aid  and  lift  up  hundreds  of 
those  in  his  own  generation  similarly  afflicted, 
and  countless  others  who  shall  come  after  him, 
is  indeed  matter  for  rejoicing  and  thankful- 
ness to  those  who  watched  a  great  life  reach 
its  earthly  close  surrounded  by  love  and  honor, 
its  aims  accomplished,  and  its  ceaseless  war- 
fare for  good  crowned  with  victory.  The 
writer  of  this  article  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Sir  Francis  Campbell  for  more  than 
thirty-two  years,  and  finds  it  almost  an  impos- 
sible task  to  express  in  words  all  that  his  life 
has  meant  for  the  blind,  whose  cause  he  ad- 
vanced to  a  degree  unknown  before,  overcom- 
ing obstacles  that  seemed  insurmountable,  re- 
moving   difficulties    of   every   shape   and    form, 

The  above  tribute  was  written  by  Henry  J.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  and 
printed   in   The  Blind,   October,    1914. 


and  ever  ready  with  fresh  ideas  and  fresh 
struggles  to  carry  out  those  plans  that  his  far- 
sighted  perception  judged  necessary  and  bene- 
ficient.  Through  his  own  continuous  and 
thorough  work,  he  had  an  extraordinary  facul- 
ty for  inspiring  others  with  the  same  spirit, 
and  an  interview  with  him  invariably  left  one 
with  the  feeling  of  being  goaded  on  to  more 
strenuous  effort  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  a 
sense  almost  of  shame  that  he,  handicapped  as 
he  was,  should  make  other  efforts  seem  to  fall 
so  lamentably  short  of  what  they  should  be. 
He  had  that  noblest  of  qualities,  a  simple  un- 
consciousness of  his  own  greatness,  a  quality 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  highest  and  finest  of 
characters.  To  him  the  work  was  everything — 
Sir  Francis  Campbell  was  nothing — and  be- 
cause he  was  great,  he  had  a  simple  faith  in 
the  greatness  of  every  one  with  whom  he  had 
to  do,  and  this  faith  times  without  number 
called  out  the  "divine  spark"  that  but  for  him 
might  have  remained  latent  and  undeveloped. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  came  under  his  care,  left 
him  at  the  close  of  the  course  not  only  tech- 
nically trained,  but  inspired  to  look  to  noble 
ends  and  high  ideals  of  life,  and  instead  of 
cowering  in  darkness  and  helplessness,  literally 
to  arise  and  call  him  blessed. 

Francis  Joseph  Campbell  was  born  in  Frank- 
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lin  county,  Tennessee,  U.  S.  A.,  in  October, 
1832.  At  birth  his  sight  was  normal,  but  when 
between  three  and  four  years  of  age,  he  was 
blinded  by  the  sharp  thorn  of  an  acacia  tree 
running  into  his  eye  when  at  play.  Inflamma- 
tion set  in  and  spread  to  the  other  eye,  and  in 
a  few  months  the  sight  had  gone  never  to  re- 
turn. He  often  told  a  touching  story  of  his 
mother  taking  him  out  every  night  just  Defore 
he  went  to  bed  to  see  the  stars  from  the  piazza 
of  their  house,  till  that  dark  night  came  when 
the  curtain  between  him  and  God's  glories  of 
the  heavens  was  drawn  forever,  and  he  could 
remember  his  mothers  tears  falling  on  his 
face  as  she  carried  him  up  to  bed.  As  he  grew 
older,  the  compulsory  idleness  in  which  he 
lived  became  harder  and  harder  to  bear,  and 
he  used  to  wander  off  on  the  road  to  the  school 
attended  by  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  "sit 
listening  for  the  far  off  voices  of  those  happy 
boys  and  girls  coming  back  from  their  lessons." 
It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  long  and  weary 
discipline  in  patience  for  the  ardent  spirit  that 
longed  for  action  both  mental  and  physical,  but 
finally  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
a  School  for  the  Blind  was  opened  at  Nash- 
ville, and  little  Campbell  was  admitted.  From 
that  hour,  through  many  discouragements  and 
disappointments,  his  progress  in  learning  was 
rapid,  and  difficulties  vanished  when  met  by 
steady  and  unflagging  determination  in  a  man- 
ner that  seemed  almost  miraculous.  Most  es- 
pecially was  this  the  case  with  music,  for 
which  he  had  been  told  he  was  a  hopeless  sub- 
ject, but  he  said  quaintly  enough  that  when  he 
was  barely  eighteen,  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  music  in  the  very  institution  where  he  had 
first  been  told  he  could  never  learn  music. 
This  incident  is  illustrative  of  the  man's  whole 
career.  With  him  failure  was  next  to  im- 
possible, for  he  never  knew  when  he  was 
beaten,  but  returned  again  and  again  to  the 
charge  till  his  idea  had  been  perfected  and 
carried  out  in   practice. 

After  residence  at  Harvard  as  a  student, 
Francis  Campbell  returned  to  Tennessee,  and 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  that  at- 
tended every  presidential  election  in  the  decade 
preceding  the  American  Civil  War.  From  his 
youth  he  had  realized  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
it  was  known  that  he  advocated  its  abolition. 
His  anti-slavery  sentiments  were  so  obnoxious 
to  his  fellow-citizens  that  his  life  was  in 
serious  danger,  and  though  it  was  spared  ow- 
ing to  his  blindness,  his  pupils  ceased  entirely 


to  attend  his  classes  for  music,  and  ruin  stared 
him  in  the  face.  Under  the  circumstances, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  Tennessee, 
and  accordingly  he  went  first  to  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Wisconsin,  and  afterwards  to 
Boston,  where  he  found  employment  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Here  he 
remained  as  head  of  the  musical  department 
for  eleven  years,  during  which  time  the  great 
Civil  War  in  America  took  place.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  in  1869,  his  health  showed  signs 
of  serious  injury,  and  he  went  to  Europe  with 
a  year's  leave  with  the  object  of  fully  restor- 
ing it. 

Strange  are  the  uses  of  adversity !  Francis 
Campbell  little  knew  that  his  breakdown  in 
health  was  to  result  in  the  finding  of  his  life's 
work,  and  the  lasting  benefit  of  thousands  of 
blind  fellow  sufferers.  After  many  months 
spent  on  the  Continent  in  continuing  his  musi- 
cal studies  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin  and  studying 
the  methods  of  the  best  institutions  for  the 
blind,  he  came  to  London,  intending  to  sail  for 
America  in  a  few  days.  By  that  which  we 
short-sighted  mortals  too  easily  call  a  mere 
chance,  some  one  who  happened  to  be  staying 
in  the  same  hotel  with  himself,  asked  him  to 
go  to  a  tea  party  for  the  blind,  from  which  he 
came  back  to  his  hotel  wretched  at  the  thought 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  blind  he  had  met, 
their  dullness,  their  hopelessness  as  to  the  out- 
look life  presented  to  them,  their  sad,  unoc- 
cupied days.  The  very  next  day  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Armitage,  the  "Friend  of  the 
Blind,"  the  wise  pioneer  and  generous  pro- 
moter of  all  that  made  for  their  true  welfare, 
and  from  that  introduction  and  quickly  formed 
and  devoted  friendship  Francis  Campbell  found 
it  possible  to  take  his  first  step  onward  in  the 
glorious  career  that,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
awaited  him. 

In  February,  1872,  a  start  was  made  with  a 
few  pupils  in  three  small  houses  that  had  been 
taken  in  Paxton  Terrace,  close  to  the  low 
level  Crystal  Palace  Station,  but  in  the  next 
year  the  site  on  which  the  College  now  stands 
was  purchased,  and  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Higher  and  Musical  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  came  into  existence. 

Since  then  the  history  of  Francis  Campbell 
has  been  the  history  of  the  College.  His  energy 
was  inexhaustable,  his  indomitable  courage  and 
perseverance  in  combating  and  overcoming  the 
disadvantages  of  blindness  simply  marvelous, 
and  worthy  of  all  admiration.     To  be  a   sue- 
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cessful  headmaster  is  difficult  at  all  times  but 
for  a  blind  man  to  be  such  a  headmaster  as 
Francis  Campbell  became,  with  Mich  signal  and 
striking  results  as  shown  in  the  after  history 
of  the  pupils  of  the  College,  is  not  only  phe- 
nomenal but  unparalleled. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  this  brief  notice 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  achieved 
by  the  College  during  the  forty  years  of  his 
headmastership.  An  enormous  percentage  of 
the  students  who  have  gone  through  the  whole 
course  have  become  self-supporting  men  and 
women  and  capable  and  helpful  citizens  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  But  for  the  genius  and 
self-devoted  labors  of  Francis  Campbell,  the 
services  of  these  blind  members  of  our  corn- 
unity  would  have  been  lost,  and  their  days 
passed  in  sad  and  listless  vacuity  till  death 
came  to  release  them.  We  have  necessarily 
omitted  some  striking  events  in  the  life  of 
Francis  Campbell,  such  as  the  wonderful  dar- 
ing and  resolution  shown  in  his  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  other  mountains,  the  concerts 
given  before  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  others  at  St.  Jame's,  Queen's,  and 
Albert  Halls,  and  at  the  Guildhall  and  the 
Crystal  Palace.  At  the  last  concert  given  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  their  Majesties,  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandria,  were  present,  accom- 
panied by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
Princess  Victoria,  and  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse. 
From  year  to  year  the  College  grew  and  de- 
veloped under  Dr.  Campbell's  unceasing  devo- 
tion in  every  department  of  its  activities,  and 
there  was  no  rest  for  any  one  until  the  very 
best  methods  had  been  found  by  practice  and 
experience,  and  carried  out  in  the  very  best 
possible  manner  in  the  teaching  of  music, 
pianoforte  tuning,  physical  training,  typewrit- 
ing, etc.  As  was  well  said  in  a  paper  written 
on  the  work  of  the  College  only  last  year,  "In 
all  schools  and  institutions  there  is  a  danger 
of  falling  into  ruts,  but  the  principal  and  staff 
of  the  College  have  been  eager  to  avoid  that 
danger,  ready  to  examine  new  methods  of 
teaching,  and  prompt  to  adopt  those  that 
proved   worthy  of  acceptation." 

And  so  wre  draw  gradually  towards  the  end 
of  this  noble  life,  which  as  Christians  we  can 
believe  with  joy  and  thankfulness  was  only 
taken  from  among  us  to  continue  its  beneficent 
labors  elsewhere,  free  at  last  from  the  heavy 
trial  and  disability  from  which  it  had  suffered 
in  this  world.  In  the  year  1909  His  Majesty, 
King  Edw^ard  VII,   was  graciously  pleased  to 


bestow  upon  Dr.  Campbell  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  in  recognition  of  his  unparalleled 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  rejoicing  in  this  well- 
deserved  honor  was  world-wide.  From  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  came  letters  testifying  to 
the  gladness  felt  by  old  students  and  all  friends 
interested  in  the  blind,  and  so  many  telegrams 
of  congratulation  were  received  that  the  writer 
remembers  hearing  the  fact  that  the  telegraph 
boy  at  last  said  in  despair  that  he  thought  he 
had  better  sit  in  the  office  for  awhile  and  let 
them  accumulate  before  he  took  another  jour- 
ney. In  October  of  the  same  year  a  compli- 
mentary dinner  was  given,  with  Sir  Francis 
and  Lady  Campbell  as  the  guests  of  honor,  at 
Holborn  Town  Hall,  when  Lord  Kinnaird 
took  the  chair,  and  it  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  without 
touching  upon  recent  developments  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  which  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  took  a  leading  part,  such  as  the  institu- 
tion of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
of  which  he  was  an  original  Fellow,  and  the 
Metropolitan  and  other  Unions  of  Societies 
for  the  Blind,  following  closely  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  North  of  England  Union,  the 
first  to  lead  the  way.  Sir  Francis,  with  his 
remarkable  gift  of  what  we  may  almost  call 
second  sight  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
blind,  at  once  perceived  the  enormous  benefit 
that  might  result  from  these  Unions,  and  called 
the  meeting  together  at  which  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  follow  the  example  of  the  North 
of  England,  and  found  the  Metropolitan  and 
other  Unions  now  at  work. 

Slowly,  gradually,  most  peacefully,  the  end 
drew  near.  In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  fine  novel, 
"Mary  Barton,"  there  is  an  old  friend  of  the 
heroine's  who,  as  her  life  also  is  quietly  ap- 
proaching its  close  in  old  age  amidst  some 
natural  weakening  and  dimming  of  its  facul- 
ties, says  with  a  fine  and  noble  patience,  "I 
sometimes  think  I  am  a  child  whom  the  Lord 
is  hushabying  to  my  long  sleep.  For  when  I 
were  a  nurse  girl  my  missis  always  telled  me 
to  speak  very  soft  and  low,  to  darken  the  room 
that  her  little  one  might  go  to  sleep ;  and  now 
all  noises  are  hushed  and  still  to  me,  and  the 
bonny  earth  seems  dim  and  dark,  and  I  know 
its  my  Father  lulling  me  away  to  my  long 
sleep."  And  so  we  may  most  surely  say  it  was 
with  Sir  Francis  Campbell.  As  was  well  said 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  WitherowT  in  the  address  de- 
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livered  at  the  funeral  service,  "Their  friend 
and  father  had  weakened  perceptibly  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  Tended  by  loving 
hands  he  suffered  little  pain.  Those  about  him 
and  those  who  saw  him  knew  that  he  was 
waiting,  quietly  waiting,  and  quite  ready.  He 
had  heard  God's  mild  curfew.  His  long  and 
glorious  work  was  done.  His  face  was  set 
towards  home.  We  sorrow  very  deeply  and 
tenderly  with  those  whose  loss  is  sorest.  They 
and  some  of  us  present  will  miss  the  old  man 
for  many  and  many  a  day.  Otherwise,  dear 
friends,  there  is  no  cause  for  tears.  A  strong, 
full,  pure,  beneficent  life  passes  out  in  love 
and  peace,  with  the  sustained  beauty  and 
finish  of  perfect  music.  The  melody  ceases, 
but  not  the  joy,  and  with  the  musician  the 
melody  abides  forever.  Let  us  take  courage. 
Let  us  thank  God  for  this  brave  and  good  man, 
who  from  his  own  affliction  drew  power  to 
comfort  so  many  hearts,  and  has  now  passed 
out  of  this  world's  darkness  into  the  eternal 
light." 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  passed  away  on  Tues- 
day, June  30,  surrounded  on  his  death-bed  as 
he  had  been  in  life  by  the  love  and  devotion 
of  his  wife,  his  two  sons  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters-in-law. Another  son  was  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  youngest  son  was  in  Montreal.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  July  4th,  the  service  be- 
ing held  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  attended 
by  a  large  congregation.  The  music  was  finely 
and  touchingly  rendered  by  the  choir  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  and  Mr.  Eyre,  organist 
of  St.  John's,  presided  at  the  organ.  The 
many  wreaths  and  crosses,  the  show  of  which 


can  only  be  described  as  magnificent,  were, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  actually  upon 
the  coffin,  massed  in  glowing  beauty  in  front 
of  the  reading  desk,  and  gave  their  fragrant 
witness  to  the  love  and  honor  universally  felt 
for  the  one  who  had  gone  from  among  us. 
The  wonder  of  their  lovliness  brought  to  mind 
Him  who  said,  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life :  he  that  believeth  in  me  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  Ever  shall  we  "praise 
Him  as  our  days  go  on"  for  Francis  Campbell's 
life,  and  thank  that  life 

"For  helpiing  us  in  thrall, 
For  words  of  hope,  and  bright  examples  given 
To  show  through  moonless  skies  that  there  is 
light  in  Heaven." 

Our  task  is  done.  None  knows  better  than 
the  writer  how  faint,  how  inadequate  has  been 
the  presentment  of  this  great  career,  but  it  has 
at  least  been  written  in  love,  admiration  and 
sorrow  for  one  whose  magnificent  work  for 
the  blind  was  a  perpetual  inspiration  for  over 
thirty  years. 

Nor  would  it  be  complete  without  a  few 
words  of  deep  and  heart-felt  sympathy  with 
her  who  was  literally  the  guilding  star  in  his 
darkness,  his  unfailing  counselor  and  devoted 
wife,  to  whose  powers  of  head  and  heart  he 
owned  the  happiness  of  his  life,  whether  do- 
metic,  social,  or  professional.  Our  readers  will 
feel  this  acknowledgement  her  simple  due,  and 
join  with  us  in  the  assurance  that  with  her  we 
mourn  his  loss,  and  with  her  we  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  that  he  has 
but  exchanged  this  life  for  the  fulness  of 
blessedness  for  evermore. 


DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD"- AN  EDITORIAL 


During  his  lifetime  David  Duffle  Wood's 
name  was  not  widely  known  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  almost  all  his  life  was  spent; 
but  in  his  case,  at  least,  reputation  is  not  a 
trustworthy  measure  of  service.  If  he  had 
been  a  statesman  or  builder  of  railways,  or 
promoter  of  giant  industries,  or  writer  of 
widely-read  books,  he  might  have  received 
honors  while  alive;  but  the  sort  of  service  he 
rendered  was  as  deserving  of  honor  as  that 
of  any  such  man — and  some  (Lay  it  will  be 
valued  in  America  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  was 
an  organist,  teacher  of  music,  and  composer. 

His   work,   however,  has   not  been   unrecog- 


•   Reprinted  and   illustration   reproduced,  by  kind  per 
mission,   from    The  Outlook,   May  16,   1914. 


nized.  On  April  29  there  was  unveiled  in  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia,  a  portrait- 
tablet  erected  to  his  memory.  A  photograph 
of  this  tablet  is  reproduced  on  another  page  in 
this  issue.  It  is  worthy  of  being  widely  known, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake  as  a  fine  example  of 
Charles  Grafly's  work  in  portrait-sculpture — 
but  because  of  the  man  whom  it  commemo- 
rates. 

Dr.  Wood,  who  died  in  1910,  was  regarded 
by  musicians  of  discriminating  taste  as  per- 
haps the  foremost  interpreter  of  Bach  in 
America.  He  certainly  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Americans  to  appreciate  and  understand  Bach. 
Mr.  J.   Fred  Wolle,   the   remarkable  leader  of 


From  a  Relief  by  Charles  Grafly  erected  in  St.   Stephen's   Church,   Philadelphia. 
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the  Bach  Festivals  at  Bethlehem,  said  at  the 
unveiling  exercises  that  his  own  interest  in 
Bach  was  first  awakened  when  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Wood.  Those  who  know  what  insight 
Mr.  Wolle  has  into  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ter can  best  understand  what  a  tribute  this  is 
to  Dr.  Wood's  influence. 

Dr.  Wood  was,  moreover,  a  great  teacher. 
It  has  been  said  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  present  organists  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia are  either  pupils  of  Dr.  Wood  or  pupils 
of  his  pupils.  As  a  conductor  he  was  pri- 
marily a  teacher.  Under  his  tuition  choruses 
seemed  to  gain  an  understanding  as  well  as  a 
vocal  mastery ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  an 
edition  of  Bach  might  be  prepared  by  the 
pupils  of  Dr.  Wood  which  would  embody  his 
interpretation  of  Bach's  organ  works.  Inci- 
dentally, he  was  one  of  the  foremost  teachers 
of  the  blind.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  fact 
that  there  are  nine  blind  organists  in  the 
churches  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  due  to 
the  training  they  received  from  Dr.  Wood. 

As  church  musician  he  was  known  and  hon- 
ored by  his  colleagues  in  the  profesison.  As 
far  back  as  1879  the  organist  of  the  City  Tem- 
ple in  London,  after  visiting  Philadelphia, 
wrote  of  the  service  at  St.  Stephen's,  where  Dr. 
Wood  was  organist,  "My  first  experience  of  a 
real  American  service  was  decidedly  the  best." 

Dr.  Wood  was  not  widely  known  as  a  com- 
poser. This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  sensational  in  his  work ;  but  it 
was  still  more  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  until 
his  death  practically  none  of  his  compositions 
were  published,  and  not  all  of  them  even  com- 


pletely written  out.  This  in  turn  was  due  to 
a  fact  that  had  great  bearing  on  Dr.  Wood's 
career — his  blindness.  Accident  and  illness  left 
him  blind  at  three  years  of  age.  When  he  was 
five  years  old  his  mother,  with  Spartan  hero- 
ism, bade  him  good-by  as  he  started  on  a  long 
canal  journey  from  his  home,  near  Pittsburgh, 
across  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  become  a  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
It  was  there  that  he  began  his  study  of  music, 
though  he  was  largely  self-taught.  What  it 
means  for  a  blind  boy  to  acquire  the  mastery 
of  the  organ  is  hardly  comprehensible  to  one 
with  sight,  but  it  resulted,  in  his  case,  in  pos- 
sibly a  higher  degree  of  musicianship  than  he 
might  have  attained  if  he  had  had  the  use  of 
his  eyes.  He  was  an  undoubted  master  of  coun- 
terpoint. All  his  writing  had  to  be  done  by 
dictation.  The  consequent  mental  concentra- 
tion shows  in  the  quiet  mastery  of  counter- 
point in  the  few  compositions  of  his  that  have 
been  published.  The  difficulty  of  writing  his 
compositions,  naturally  had  the  effect  of  al- 
lowing his  creative  impulses  to  find  expression 
in  improvisation.  In  that  art  he  gained  great 
distinction.  Some  of  his  anthems  have  been 
published  by  Novello.  They  are  framed  on 
the  classical  models,  characterized  by  flowing 
counterpoint,  serene  in  spirit.  His  serenity,  as 
well  as  the  dignity  and  tragedy  of  the  blind, 
is  expressed  in  Mr.  Grafly's  sculptured  por- 
trait. There  are  few  anthems  of  such  tran- 
quility, for  example,  as  Dr.  Wood's  anthem  in 
D  Flat  Major,  "The  Twilight  Shadows  Fall." 
Choirmasters  who  are  not  familiar  with  his 
work  ought  to  know  these  anthems. 


"Euprg  ttoblr  Itf*  iraupH  ttjr  fxbrt  nf  it  ttttmitmum 
far  tvvr  tn  ttjr  murk  nf  tljr  worlo."— Ruskin. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 
State  Library — Department  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  engaged  to  teach  embossed  types  to  the 
blind  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity.  Miss  Foley 
will  be  at  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
Wednesday   and    Saturday   afternoons    from   2 


trial  training  of  the  blind,  to  aid  the  needy, 
dependent  blind,  and  to  help  them  become  self- 
upporting." 

Until  this  association  was  organized  there 
was  no  home  for  the  blind  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The    organization    had    no    home    until    1899 


The   New  Home   for  the   Blind,    Washington,    D.    C. 


till  5  p.  m.,  and  at  other  times  will  visit  the 
homes  of  those  blind  readers  who  cannot  go  to 
the  library.  For  further  information,  write  to 
the  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia.—  (News  Notes  of  California  Libraries, 
July,  1914.) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Aid  Association  for  the  Blind 
The  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  was  or- 
ganized in  December,  1897,  and  incorporated 
April  13,  1899.  Its  objects,  as  expressed  in  its 
constitution,  are  "to  establish  a  non-sectarian 
home  for  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  to  promote   the   education  and  indus- 


when  two  friends  of  the  blind  gave  the  Asso- 
ciation a  residence  at  915  E  Street  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
home  for  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
upon  which  there  was  a  mortgage  of  $12,500 
and  it  was  not  until  1907  that  the  Association 
acquired  a  clear  title  to  the  property. 

By  careful  and  economic  business  manage- 
ment, and  by  several  legacies  left  by  devoted 
friends  of  the  Association,  the  Board  of 
Directors  were  enabled  to  purchase  in  1910 
an  unimproved  lot  containing  a  little  over  an 
acre  of  ground  on  R  Street,  between  Thirtieth 
and    Thirty-first,   opposite    the    new    Montrose 
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Park  and  in  the  autumn  of  1912  they  found 
themselves  financially  able  to  commence  to 
build  the  new  Home  for  which  they  had 
worked  so  long  and  so  ably. 

On  May  30,  1913,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  building  was  laid  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. Mrs.  Main,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, conducted  the  exercises  and  made  the 
opening  address.  Chaplain  Couden,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association, 
offered  the  opening  prayer.  Representative 
Albert  Johnson,  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
delivered  the  principal  address,  congratulating 
the  members  of  the  Association  for  their  won- 
derful achievement  in  making  it  possible  in  so 
few  years  to  erect  such  a  Home.  Major  Rich- 
ard Sylvester,  chief  of  police,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Association,  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
work  and  placed  a  copper  box  in  the  corner 
stone  containing  the  Articles  of  Incorporation 
and  the  records  of  the  Association,  as  well  as 
copies  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  coins  in 
present  use. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  attorney  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, spread  the  mortar  for  'the  stone,  and 
while  he  was  so  engaged  Mrs.  A.  D.  Melvin 
sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  accom- 
panied by  a  section  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  having  tapped 
the  stone  with  a  mallet,  the  president  "de- 
clared the  corner  stone  of  the  new  Home  per- 
fectly laid.'' 

Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Harding,  Bishop  of  Wash- 
ington,  pronounced   the   benediction. 

The  many  friends  of  the  Association  present 
congratulated  the  officers  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  their  long  cherished  hopes. 

The  building  is  of  the  colonial  type  of  archi- 
tecture, and  has  a  frontage  of  82  feet  and  a 
depth  of  44  feet.  It  occupies  the  center  of  a 
large  lot  having  a  frontage  and  depth  of 
about  200  feet.  It  is  constructed  of  tapestry 
brick,  with  stone  trim.  Large  Corinthian  col- 
umns   adorn    the    front   of   the    structure. 

On  the  main  floor  there  is  a  large  entrance 
hall,  to  the  right  of  which  is  located  a  recep- 
tion room  and  the  matron's  office.  To  the 
left  is  located  a  board  room.  On  this  floor  a 
large  dining  room  for  white  inmates,  a  small 
dining  room  for  colored  inmates,  kitchen  and 
pantry  arc-  located.  Besides  the  main  stair- 
way in  the  center  of  the  building  there  is  a 
smaller   stairway   at    one   end  of  the  structure. 


Across  the  front  of  the  building  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  are  seven  bedrooms  and  a  hospital 
room.  A  woman's  workroom,  matron's  room, 
baths  and  accommodations  for  colored  wo- 
men also  are  located  on  this  floor.  On  the 
third  floor  are  nine  bedrooms  for  men,  a  rec- 
reation room  and  accommodations  for  colored 
men. 

The  building  cost  about  $5,000. 

Two  large  workrooms,  laundry  and  furnace 
rooms  are  located  in  the  basement.  One  work- 
room measures  30  by  40  feet,  and  the  other  is 
48  by  20  feet.  Across  the  rear  of  the  building 
on  each  floor  is  a  broad  porch. 

ILLINOIS 

Department  of  Visitation  and  Instruction 

of  the  Adult  Blind 

The  first  report  of  the  Department  of  Visita- 
tion and  Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  of  Illi- 
nois has  just  come  from  the  press.  The  report 
is  based  upon  one  year's  work  and  has  been 
written  by  Charles  E.  Comstock,  its  superin- 
tendent. 

The  department  was  created  by  a  law  ap- 
proved June  7,  1911.  It  is  a  development  of  a 
work  undertaken  by  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club  in  1906. 

It  has  compiled  the  first  census  of  the  blind 
in  Illinois.  As  a  result  the  greatest  number  of 
adult  blind  were  found  in  Chicago,  Peoria  and 
East  St.  Louis  and  their  immediate  vicinities. 
Two-fifths  of  the  total  blind  population  of  Illi- 
nois live  in  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Comstock  has  the  services  of  three  as- 
sistants. These  four  teachers  travel  about  the 
State  giving  instruction,  both  manual  and  book, 
in  the  homes  of  the  blind. 

The  report  says  that  the  employment  of  non- 
sighted  teachers  to  instruct  adult  blind  has 
proven  most  effective. 

Ten  months'  instruction  are  provided  yearly, 
July  and  August  being  allowed  for  vacation. 
The  instructors  teach  five  days  each  week,  the 
sixth  being  reserved  for  mapping  out  their 
course  for  the  following  week  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  weekly  reports  to  the  superintend- 
ent. 

During  the  year  the  department  has  given 
3,427  lessons,  having  traveled  23,502  miles  and 
having  graduated  106  pupils.  Of  this  number, 
35  have  learned  to  read  the  Moon  type,  46  full 
Braille,  20  contracted  Braille,  5  Braille  musical 
notation,   17   have  mastered   Braille   writing,   2 


Some  of  the  characters  from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  as  given  by  pupils 
of  the   Kentucky  Institution  for  the   Education   of  the   Blind. 
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embossed  shorthand,  15  typewriting,  4  have 
learned  knitting,  1  crocheting,  2  sewing,  2  bead 
work,  58  raffia  and  reed  work,  2  mattress  mak- 
ing, 21  net  and  hammock  making  and  10  chair 
subjects  taught. —  (From  the  Illinois  Institution 
Quarterly,  Sept.  30,  1914.) 

The  report  concludes  with  an  appeal  for  a 
larger  appropriation  so  that  more  teachers  may 
be  placed  in  the  field  and  a  greater  variety  of 
subjects  taught. —  (From  the  Illinois  Institution 
Quarterly,  Sept.  30,  1914.) 

KENTUCKY 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

susan  b.  merwin,  correspondent 

The  children  at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  have  been  very 
busy  and  happy  since  the  opening  of  the  fall 
session.  Several  special  features  have  added 
to  both   work   and  play. 

The  boys  had  one  fine,  wholesome  day  in 
the  woods  on  a  nutting  expedition,  which  re- 
sulted in  eight  bushels  of  hulled  walnuts. 

Hallowe'en  was  a  time  of  much  merry  mak- 
ing. Elaborate  and  wonderful  plans  were  very 
cleverly  carried  out.  The  girls  had  a  pro- 
gressive party,  paying  visits  during  the  course 
of  the  evening  to  the  Ghost,  Black  Cat,  Owl, 
Witch  and  Gypsy  Fortune  Teller,  who  held 
court  in  the  various  rooms,  concluding  with 
refreshments  and  a  dance  in  the  Gymnasium. 

The  boys  had  a  delightful  evening  in  their 
Club  House,  which  they  had  decorated  very 
beautifully  for  the  occasion  in  autumn  leaves 
and  jack  o'  lanterns.  The  customary  games, 
pranks,  stories  and  fortune  telling  were  in- 
dulged in  when  all  were  duly  shocked,  shud- 
dered and  thrilled. 

On  Friday,  Novemoer  6,  Arbor  Day  was 
celebrated  with  appropriate  exercises.  The 
Governor's  Proclamation  was  read,  appropri- 
ate quotations  recited  by  the  children,  and  an 
address  given  by  General  John  B.  Castleman, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers. A  slip  from  the  willow  tree  which  grows 
beside  the  tomb  of  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon 
was  planted  with  a  very  pretty  ceremony. 
The  smallest  boy  in  the  school  dug  the  hole 
for  the  planting  and  the  youngest  girl  placed 
the  little  tree,  with  a  silken  flag  beside  it,  while 
the  school  sang  Mt.  Vernon  Bells  and  Star 
Spangled   Banner. 


The  Editor  has   asked   for  the  use  of  some 


of  the  illustrations  showing  our  young  people 
as  they  appeared  in  various  Shakespearean 
roles,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  present  them  to 
the  readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the 
school  report : 

''Possibly  the  most  interesting  occasion  of 
the  entire  session  was  the  outdoor  production 
of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  by  the 
Shakespeare  Class,  assisted  by  a  large  number 
of  the  other  pupils  in  the  school.  The  play 
was  given  in  full,  with  the  Mendelssohn  music 
and  many  beautiful  dances.  The  costumes 
were  designed  and  made  by  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  the  entire  performance  was  given  in 
true  Shakespearean  simplicity." 

Another  year  the  class  in  English  Literature 
presented  "Twelfth  Night,"  which  was  given 
in  midwinter,  and  in  the  early  summer,  an  out- 
door performance  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  for 
which  there  is  a  natural  amphitheatre  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  daily  Louisville  papers  gives  an 
account  of  "As  You  Like  It." 

BLIND    CHILDREN    IN    SHAKESPEAREAN    DRAMA 

"Under  the  green  wood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat?" 
"Shakespeare  himself  could  not  have  im- 
agined a  more  beautiful  Forest  of  Arden  than 
the  spot  chosen  for  the  outdoor  performance 
of  'As  You  Like  It'  given  by  the  class  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  stage  was 
a  slightly  elevated  place  between  two  mag- 
nificent old  trees  and  the  audience  sat  in  a 
shady  dell  which  formed  a  perfect  amphi- 
theatre. Placards  hung  on  the  trees  an- 
nounced the  change  of  act  and  scene. 
For  two  hours  a  large  and  interested  audience 
listened  to  this  sweetest  of  all  Shakespeare's 
plays  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  those  sightless 
boys  and  girls  who  gave  an  interpretation  that 
was  very  remarkable.  As  there  were  only 
thirteen  members  in  the  class,  many  of  them 
had  to  take  several  parts.  All  but  four  of  the 
participants  were  totally  blind,  the  leading 
roles  being  taken  by  the  sightless  ones. 

The  play  was  given  in  full  with  the  original 
old  arrangement  of  the  songs,  the  quaintness 
of  which  added  much  to  the  charm  of  the  per- 
formance. The  costumes,  which  were  unusu- 
ally artistic  and  harmonious  in  their  coloring, 
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were  made  by  the  girls  of  the  class  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Scoggan,  the  teacher  of 
sewing.  This  was  quite  a  lesson  in  itself  for 
the  pupils,  who  never  having  seen,  could  have 
no  idea  of  the  dress  of  the  Shakesperean 
period.  The  swords  and  daggers  worn  by  the 
gallant  courtiers  were  made  of  wood  by  the 
boys  of  the  class  and  silvered  to  represent 
steel.  The  programs  were  very  neatly  and 
attractively  written  on  the  typewriter  by  the 
girls. 

Much  might  be  said  in  praise  of  all  the  char- 
acters. Orlando  was  taken  by  a  tall,  slender 
girl,  who  wooed  Rosalind  in  most  desperate 
fashion ;  Jacques  moralized  in  his  usual  melan- 
choly mood,  while  Amiens  charmed  with  his 
singing;  Touchstone  and  Audrey  enlivened  all 
with  their  drollery,  and  the  various  lords  and 
attendants  acted  with  dignity  and  intelligence. 

The  play  was  given  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  who  has  been 
untiring  in  her  efforts  to  help  these  afflicted 
children." 

MISSOURI 
School  for  the  Blind 

Robert  Brooks,  a  graduate  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  of  1913,  has  finished  a 
year  of  very  satisfactory  work  at  Washington 
University.  Mr.  Brooks  has  had  a  very  inter- 
esting experience  during  the  summer  doing 
harvest  field  work  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
South  Dakota,  accompanied  by  his  younger 
brother.  He  has  done  full  days'  work,  re- 
ceiving from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a  day.  Beside 
strengthening  his  muscles  and  improving  his 
general  physique  he  has  enjoyed  making  his 
way  among  strangers.  Mr.  Brooks  has  sight 
sufficient  to  perceive  large  objects  and  general 
outlines. 

The  physical  exercises  of  the  spring  exhibit 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  were  held 
on  the  lawn  of  the  east  court  before  a  large 
crowd.  These  exercises  were  taken  on  a  film, 
and  are  being  displayed  throughout  the  city. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  an  interesting  drill 
by  the  little  boys  and  girls,  very  beautiful  min- 
uet by  the  older  girls,  some  skipping  rope  ex- 
ercises by  the  younger  and  older  girls  and  wand 
drill  and  pyramid  building  by  the  boys. 

Mr.  Joseph  Huber,  teacher  of  cornet  at  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  was  cornet 
soloist  for  part  of  the  summer  season  in  Bain- 
bridge's  Band;  one  of  the  municipal  bands,  at 


Tower  Grove  Park,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Mr. 
Huber  is  a  former  pupil  of  the  school,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  cornet  soloists  of 
the  city. 

Miss  Bertha  McGuire,  a  pupil  of  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  held  a  Story-telling 
Hour  during  the  summer  at  Tower  Grove  Park 
Play   Grounds. 

This  hour  will  be  remembered  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Play  Ground  and  all  flocked  to 
hear  her  when  the  time  came. 

Miss  McGuire  had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  absolute  interest  of  the  various  groups  of 
children,  sometimes  having  more  than  125  chil- 
dren who  listened  with  breathless  interest  to 
the  delightful  tales  she  told,  forgetting  in  their 
absorption  that  she  could  not  see  them. 

This  may  open  to  young  blind  girls  a  new 
occupation  as  story  tellers  in  recreation  centers, 
libraries,  drawing  room  entertainments,  or  en- 
tertaining the  aged  in  their  own  homes  in  in- 
stances where  they  are  amply  able  to  pay  for 
such  diversion. 

Miss  Margaret  Wade,  a  graduate  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  for  1912,  fin- 
ished a  two  years'  course  at  The  Harris  Teach- 
ers' College  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Miss  Wade's  achievements  in  all  depart- 
ments were  very  excellent,  ranking  her  as  a 
"top  notcher"  according  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Withers, 
Principal  of  the  College.  Her  attainments 
were  an  inspiration  to  both  faculty  and  her 
fellow  pupils  at  the  College.  Miss  Wade  hopes 
to  become  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Association  of  Workers   for  the 

Blind 

l.  m.  muck,  correspondent 

The  Nebraska  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  met  in  convention,  June  10-12,  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Ne- 
braska. The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  lay 
plans  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the 
non-seeing  in  the  State.  The  meeting  was  the 
largest  gathering  of  the  sightless  ever  held  in 
the  State  since  the  work  was  organized  eight 
years   ago. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting  are 
as  follows  : 

Resolved.  First.  That  the  priceless  blessing 
of  sight  ought  to  awaken  profound  grati- 
tude to  Almighty  God  and  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  worthy  and  industrious  blind  and 
that  society,  acting  through  the  State,  ought  to 
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provide  such  financial  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  encourage  and  supplement  the 
heroic  efforts  of  such  persons  to  achieve  an 
honorable  and  comfortable  maintenance,  and 

Second.  That  this  Association,  acting 
through  its  executive  committee  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  School  for 
the  Blind,  urge  upon  the  legislature  of  1915 
the  propriety  of  adopting  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end. 


by  the  Public  School  vacation,  with  instruction 
in  basketry,  caning,  sloyd,  typewriting,  athletics 
and — a  new  departure  this  year — clay  modeling. 
This  latter  was  started  purely  as  an  experi- 
ment, but  proved  so  interesting  to  the  pupils 
that  it  is  planned  to  give  it  more  time  and  at- 
tention next  season.  Mr.  John  George,  one  of 
the  Home  Teachers  of  the  Association,  and  an 
able  assistant  to  Mr.  Longenecker,  the  Director 


Scene  from  the  "Toy  Shop"  as  enacted  by  the 
whom  are  attending  the  N.  Y.  City  Public  Schools, 
just   been   brought   to   life. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

d.  fiske  rogers,  correspondent 

Summer  Activities 

River  Lighthouse. — The  Association  is  able 
to  record  a  most  successful  season  at  the  River 
Lighthouse,  the  Emma  L.  Hardy  Memorial 
Home,  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson.  In  all  eleven 
parties  of  men,  women  and  children  were  sent 
in  turn,  and  the  435  guests  have  been  unani- 
mous in  expressing  their  appreciation  of  their 
ten  days'  stay  in  the  lovely  Hudson  Valley. 
The  Association  is  again  indebted  to  the  Super- 
intendent, Miss  Josephine  Lemmon,  for  her 
great  success  in  giving  them  a  happy,  care-free 
time  in  an  atmosphere  entirely  free  from  bur- 
densome rules  and  regulations. 

Summer  Classes. — The  boys'  summer  class, 
numbering  49,  met  for  a  six  weeks'  session, 
filling  in  what  would  have  otherwise  been  idle 
and  unprofitable   days   in   the   long  gap   caused 


N.   Y.    Association    Lighthouse    Campfire    Girls,   all    of 
The   children    represent   dolls   and   in   this   scene   have 

of  the  summer  classes,  having  resigned  to  take 
a  position  with  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Louisiana,  the  Association  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Morang  as 

his   successor. 

The  Girls'  Summer  Class. — The  girls'  sum- 
mer class  met  three  afternoons  a  week  for  in- 
struction in  cooking,  sewing,  music  and  for  fre- 
quent excursions  to  Central  Park.  The  class 
numbered   23. 

Tuning  School 

Through  the  summer  closing  of  the  Music 
School  Settlement  whose  hospitality  it  had  en- 
joyed the  past  season,  the  tuning  school  was 
forced  to  look  for  other  quarters,  so  that  in- 
struction could  continue  without  interruption. 
A  house  has  been  rented  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  tuning  school  is  now  located  at  357  East 
Forty-ninth  Street,  with  largely  increased  fa- 
cilities and  under  the  continued  direction  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Rambler. 
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Cooperation  with  Organizations  for  the 
Sighted 

True  to  its  policy  of  encouraging  the  blind 
to  take  part  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  ac- 
tivities as  the  sighted,  the  Association  has  fur- 
thered it  by  having  its  pupils  and  workers  co- 
operate with  various  societies  doing  recreation 
and  social  work. 

Vacation  Savings  Fund. — This  is  an  Asso- 
ciation of  working  girls  which  has  for  its  ob- 


piest  days  the  Lighthouse  has  known  was  on 
the  sixth  of  June  when  the  Lighthouse  children 
gave  "The  Toy  Shop,"  a  little  play,  under  the 
direction  of  the  League  coach. 

Red  Cross  Work. — With  their  interest  in 
the  war  as  keen  as  that  of  the  sighted,  and 
their  desire  to  have  their  sympathy  take  a 
practical  form,  some  of  the  Lighthouse  work- 
ers, as  soon  as  they  came  together  for  the  fall 
season,  started  making  garments  conforming  to 


"Blind  Workers'  Exhibition"  as  arranged  by  a  committee  of  the  blind   of  Canton,   Ohio,  and  their  friends 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.     The  exhibition  was  held  for  three  days  in  one  of  the 
largest  municipal  auditoriums  in  the  country.      (See  p.  116.) 


ject  the  encouragement  of  savings,  and  numbers 
in  New  York  City  alone  some  17,000  members. 
It  is  admirably  planned  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
methods  for  making  the  deposits.  The  Light- 
house has  a  Vacation  Savings  Fund  station 
with  a  Local  Secretary,  a  member  of  the  staff, 
who  collects  each  week  from  the  blind  women 
whatever  sums  (no  matter  how  small)  they 
care  to  put  aside,  giving  them  stamps  which 
are  pasted  in  a  small  book  and  redeemed  in 
cash  when  desired.  The  Lighthouse  station 
numbers  26  members. 

Educational  Dramatic  League. — Realizing 
that  the  love  for  "play  acting"  is  very  real  with 
the  blind,  and  wishing  to  further  it  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  Educational  Dramatic  League, 
an  organization  whose  object  is  to  raise  to  an 
educational  value  the  amateur  dramatic  work 
in  the  Public  Schools,  Settlements  and  various 
agencies  in  New  York  City.     One  of  the  hap- 


the  Red  Cross  requirements,  with  the  patterns 
furnished  by  that  society,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
have  a  substantial  number  to  turn  over  to  the 
organization  within  a  short  time.  The  Blind 
Women's  Club  have  shown  their  desire  to 
help  in  the  European  crisis  by  arranging  as 
their  first  activity  this  year  a  Red  Cross  benefit 

concert. 

State  School  for  the  Blind 
mabel  b.  myers,  correspondent 
The  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
opened  its  fall  term  on  September  16  with  the 
largest  initial  registration  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pupils  being 
in  attendance.  On  the  Monday  following,  Sep- 
tember 21,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pupils 
were  present,  and  others  were  expected  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  sending  a  number  of  pupils  to  the  Ba- 
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tavia    school   and   deserves   part  of   the    credit 
for  this  year's  large  registration. 

Mr.  Raymond  Reasor,  a  Batavia  graduate  in 
the  class  of  1913,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
instructor  in  piano  tuning  and  broom  making 
in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Muskogee,  Ok- 
lahoma. 

OHIO 
Canton  Society  for  the  Blind 

A  group  of  blind  men  and  women  and  their 
blind  friends  have  recently  formed  themselves 
into  an  organization  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  blind  in  their  city  under  the  title,  "The 
Independent    Friends    of   the    Blind." 

In  an  effort  to  arouse  the  citizens  of  Canton 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  an  exhibition 
was  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  was  held 
October  28  to  30  in  the  City  Auditorium.  At 
this  "Blind  Workers'  Exhibition"  were  given 
demonstrations  in  Rug  Weaving,  Broom  Mak- 
ing, Chair  Caning,  Basket  Making,  Tuning, 
Machine  and  Hand  Sewing,  Knitting,  Type- 
writing,  and  Reading. 

The  Canton  newspapers  gave  much  space  to 
the  exhibition.  The  illustration  reproduced  in 
this  issue  appeared  in  "The  Canton  Reposi- 
tory," and  the  following  editorial,  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen  in  any  paper,  was  printed 
in  the  Canton  Daily  News,  October  30 : 
"please    help   the   blind." 

It  is  a  well-known  sign — that  sign  of  four 
words,  "Please  Help  The  Blind."  It  probably 
gets  to  the  hearts  of  a  bigger  percentage  of 
the  average  run  of  Americans  than  any  other 
appeal  for  assistance.  And  yet,  the  blind  them- 
selves want  to  erase  the  words. 

Blindness  presents  itself  in  two  aspects- 
spiritual  and  material,  sentimental  and  practi- 
cal, individual  and  social.  To  the  blind  man 
this  double-sided  meaning  of  blindness  must 
be  ever  present.  Those  who  pass  the  blind 
man  on  the  street,  however,  are  likely  to  see 
the  problem  of  the  blind  from  the  social  and 
economic  viewpoint  alone — largely  from  that 
viewpoint,  at  least. 

Not  to  see  the  sunlight,  the  grass  and  the 
flowers,  the  bright  colors  in  the  west  at  even- 
ing, the  rosy  colors  in  the  east  at  dawn ;  not 
to  sec  the  heavy  cloud,  menacing  and  black, 
rolling  up  with  storm  in  its  lap;  not  to  sec 
the  oriole's  flash  from  branch  to  branch,  the 
honeysuckle  dew-covered,  the  field  of  tassel- 
ling  corn,  the  street  of  the  city  at  night,  with 


lights  reflected  in  the  asphalt  upon  which  the 
rain  falls  slowly ;  not  to  see  the  doorstep  of 
his  home,  nor  the  flag  of  his  country;  not  to 
see  nature  in  her  beauty  and  fellowmen  in 
their  strength — all  this  may  be  the  sentimental 
side  of  blindness,  but  a  minute's  reflection 
upon  such  a  privation  will  predispose  any  one 
with  a  real  heart  to  "help  the  blind." 

In  so  vital  a  way  the  hopelessly  blind  can 
not  be  helped.  In  so  vital  a  way  their  cross 
can  not  be  lifted.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  fortunate  ones  with  seeing  eyes  can 
help,  that  help  ought  to  be  a  pleasure. 

And  yet  the  blind  wilfully  discard  this  pow- 
erful appeal  to  the  emotions,  and  appeal  to  the 
intellect  on  aonther  basis — on  the  basis  of  the 
practical,  the  economic,  the  social  aspects  of 
blindness.  To  be  blind — why,  in  99  cases  out 
of  100  it  has  meant  dependency  upon  others, 
dependency  for  daily  bread,  for  a  roof,  a  loaf 
and  a  coat.  To  be  thus  dependent  is  no  more 
pleasant,  no  more  solacing  to  the  soul  in  the 
case  of  the  blind  man  than  in  the  case  of  the 
seeing  man.  It  is  our  good  luck,  perhaps, 
that  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age human  being  likes  to  be  self-supporting, 
to  be  independent.  Under  the  heavy  burden 
of  their  blindness  the  blind  still  feel  that  way 
about    it. 

Therefore,  they  have  wiped  out  the  words, 
"Please  Help  The  Blind."  No  one  likes  to 
beg.  Begging  by  the  blind  is  profitable — there 
is  no  form  of  begging  that  is  so  profitable. 
Still,  for  this  sign  the  blind  have  substituted 
one  that  reads,  "Please  Let  The  Blind  Help 
Themselves." 

Have  you  ever  lain  for  several  weeks  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  perhaps  of  pain,  unable  to  en- 
gage in  any  of  the  active  interests  of  life,  un- 
able even  to  read  ?  What  if  you  had  always 
to  remain  thus  inert,  dependent  upon  others 
for  your  entertainment?  You  would  want,  in 
such  a  case,  something  to  do — anything  to  do. 
Otherwise,  you   say,  you   would   go   mad. 

That  is  what  the  blind  want— something  to 
do.  They  want  the  chance  to  earn  their  own 
daily  bread  and  to  fill  their  hours,  every  min- 
ute of  which  is  an  hour  in  itself,  with  useful 
work. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  soft-hearted  enough 
to  be  much  concerned  in  "helping  the  blind" 
becaues  of  sentimental  reasons — because  your 
own  eyes  fill  with  tears  when  you  behold  one 
thus  bereft  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  joys  of 


"Blind  Workers'  Village"  as  conducted  for  two  weeks  in  the  Kinney  and  Levan's  vacant  store  by  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  The  cottage  at  the  left  illustrated  the  home  work  of  blind  women  as 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  the  next  display  was  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  nurses  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Health,  who  emphasized  what  is  being  done  to  prevent  blind- 
ness  in   the   city;    and  in   the   third   house   were  two   of  the  weavers  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 


'Blind  Workers'  Village"  from  another  point  of  view.     In  the  cottage  on  the   right  were  shown  the  devices 
used  by  the  blind  children  who  attend  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland.      (See  p.   118.) 
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life.  Some  folks  have  eyes  so  keen  and  bright 
that  tears  do  not  like  to  dim  them.  But,  hard- 
hearted as  you  may  be,  the  other  side  of  the 
appeal  of  blindness  will  "get"  you.  The  most 
selfish  man  in  the  world  ought  to  be  inter- 
ested in  this  plea  of  the  blind  for  a  'chance  to 
help  themselves.  Such  a  man  may  say  to 
himself,  "Well,  if  this  blind  man  be  put  in  the 
way  of  earning  his  own  living,  I  will  not  have 
to  help  support  him." 

Then  this  new  movement  of  helping  the 
blind  to  help  themselves  catches  all  of  us, 
doesn't  it — the  practical  ones  as  well  as  the 
sentimentalists.  In  spite  of  this  universal  ap- 
peal, an  exposition  of  the  work  of  the  blind 
in  the  Auditorium  the  past  few  days  at- 
tracted but  little  attention.  Did  you  go? 
More  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  you  must  an- 
swer "No !"  You  have  a  last  chance  tonight. 
Better  go,   don't  you  think? 

There  are  many  kinds  of  work  which  a  man 
may  do  without  using  his  eyes.  The  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  is  trying  to  develop 
the  interest  of  Ohioans  in  the  work  of  the 
blind  in  order  that  they  may  sustain  themselves 
in   useful  pursuits.     Are  you   interested? 


Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
mrs.  eva  b.  palmer,  correspondent 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has 
just  closed  a  unique  exhibition  which  lasted 
two   weeks. 

A  wonderful  setting  was  provided  by  using 
the  large  store  which  had  been  occupied  by 
an  ideal  Garden  Show.  All  the  decorations, 
the  pergolas,  rose  trellises  and  garden  houses 
were  left  and  with  the  aid  of  these,  a  little 
village  was  constructed  and  a  different  phase 
of  work  for  the  blind  was  shown  in  each 
house. 

Cooperating  with  the  Cleveland  Society 
were  the  Board  of  Health,  with  a  comprehen- 
sive showing  of  the  good  work  being  done  for 
prevention  of  blindness;  the  public  schools, 
with  a  model  school  containing  all  the  appli- 
ances used  in  teaching  blind  children ;  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  with  two 
workers  illustrating  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Home  Workers'  Guild,  and  the  Public  Li- 
brary, with  charts  and  samples  of  books  in 
different  types. 

Thirty-one  blind  people  acted  as  demonstra- 
tors and  the  four  general  divisions  of  the 
work — Educational,  Preventive,   Industrial  and 


Social — were  illustrated.  Among  the  indus- 
tries shown  were  broom  making,  rope  work- 
ing, nutting,  bolts,  basketry,  caning,  tuning, 
cabinet  making,  weaving,  hand  and  machine 
sewing,  typewriting,  knitting  and  crocheting. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  provided 
by  blind  musicians  each  day,  and  always  at- 
tracted a  crowd. 

No  admission  fee  was  charged,  as  the  aim 
of  the  exhibit  was  to  educate  the  public.  Over 
26,000  people  visited  the  exhibition  in  the  two 
weeks  and  the  Society  is  already  having 
largely  increased  patronage  along  all  lines. 

The  Social  Service  Committee  and  the 
Junior  Committee  were  of  great  assistance 
during  the  two  weeks,  as  they  acted  as  guides 
and  helped  to  interpret  the  work  to  the  public. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind 

isabel  w.  kennedy,  correspondent 

The  growth  of  this  much-needed  Home  has 
been  little  short  of  phenomenal.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  March,  1909,  with  assets  of  $2100 
obtained  by  three  years  of  patient  and  continu- 
ous work  on  the  part  of  a  few  graduates  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook. 

A  house  at  2139  North  Stanley  Street  was 
temporarily  loaned  by  Mr.  George  A.  Smith, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Home,  and  when  the 
first  inmate  was  received  on  January  8,  1910, 
the  funds  of  the  Home  amounted  to  only 
$2500.  However,  its  officers  were  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  determination  to  make  the  Home 
a  permanent  success  and  took  immediate  steps 
to  place  it  upon  a  practical  business  founda- 
tion. In  four  and  a  half  years  the  Chapin 
Home  has  become  firmly  established  at  6713 
Woodland  Avenue,  in  a  fine  stone  dwelling, 
where  now  fifteen  blind  women  are  installed  in 
comfort,  and  in  an  adjoining  building  three 
men  are  similarly  accommodated. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  a  14-room  ex- 
tension of  the  Women's  Building  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  waiting  applicants. 

The  assets  of  the  Home  today  are  $83,000. 
Of  this  amount  $52,000  is  in  endowment  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  contributions  of  the 
late  Dr.  Richard  A.  Cleeman,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Miss  Caroline  Emily  Richmond, 
Mr.  Edward  Bonsall,  and  the  Hon.  John  Cad- 
walader, — Miss  Elizabeth  Dunning,  Chairman 
of  the   Admissions    Committee,   who   died   re- 
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cently,  left  the  Home  $1000,  and  Mr.  Robert 
St.  Clair,  one  of  the  blind  originators  of  the 
Home,  left  it  a  legacy  of  $7000. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  workers  for  the 
Chapin  Memorial  Home  is  Mrs.  William  H. 
Woodward  (wife  of  the  indefatigable  Secre- 
tary), who  lost  her  sight  about  eight  years  ago. 
On  becoming  a  Manager  of  the  Home  in  1910 
she  entered  into  the  practical  work  of  raising 
funds  with  a  zest  and  energy  which  many 
sighted  people  might  well  emulate.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  Fair  held  in  1910,  at  which 
$2200  was  raised,  was  due  to  Mrs.  Woodward's 
enthusiasm  and  hard  work.  Since  then  she 
has  formed  an  Auxiliary  of  no  less  than  61 
ladies  who  devote  much  of  their  time  to  the 
upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  the  Home. 

Three  elements  are  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent prosperity  of  the  Home — active,  earnest 
workers  as  Managers,  responsible  Trustees,  and 
an  Auxiliary  of  ladies  who  are  in  a  position 
to  advance  its   interests. 

On  February  13th  the  Home  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  its  beloved  first  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  who  was  deeply  and 
actively  interested  in  its  welfare  and  progress 
from  its  inauguration.  Dr.  Moon  often  said 
that  he  hoped  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  the 
Hon.  John  Cadwalader,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  would  be  willing  to  become 
President  of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for 
Aged  Blind.  The  Home  is  to  be  highly  con- 
gratulated upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cadwalader 
has  consented  His  keen  sympathy  with  all 
that  affects  the  interests  of  the  blind,  his  wide 
influence  and  his  liberal  support  of  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  make  him  warmly  welcomed  as 
President  by  all  connected  with  the  Home. 

A  gift  has  lately  been  received  from  Mrs. 
Moon  of  a  quantity  of  fine  furniture  and  when 
the  new  extension  is  completed,  a  room  will  be 
furnished  with  it  and  called  the  Robert  C. 
Moon  Memorial,  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  one 
who  was  so  greatly  beloved  by  all,  especially 
the  blind. 

Overbrook    School   for   the   Blind 
ethelwyn    dithridge,    correspondent 

The  performance  of  "A  Midsimmer  Night's 
Dream,"  by  the  cast  consisting  of  about  fifty 
of  the  girls  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook,  ranging  in  age  from  nine  to  seven- 
teen years,  was  given  in  December  and  April 
last,    and    has    been    described    by    those    who 


then  witnessed  it  as  being  a  charming  enter- 
tainment, both   musically  and   dramatically. 

Mendelssohn's  music  was  used,  with  Mr. 
Rollo  Maitland  at  the  organ.  The  scenes  re- 
produced were  those  in  which  the  "rude  me- 
chanicals" rehearse,  the  play  which  was  to  be 
presented  in  honor  of  Duke  Theseus :  and 
also  those  scenes  which  show  the  revels  of  the 
fairies  and  their  queen.  The  younger  pupils 
danced  as  fairies  in  Titania's  train ;  and  the 
older  girls  enacted  the  most  humorous  and 
grotesque  dance  of  the  clowns. 

The  proceeds  of  one  of  the  performances 
was  used  as  the  beginning  of  a  "Graduates 
Loan  Fund,"  from  which  graduates  or  former 
pupils  of  the  school  may  secure  temporary 
loans  to  enable  them  to  get  a  start  in  their 
efforts  toward  self-support. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Dramatic  League  of 
Philadelphia,  the  scenes  from  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  were  again  enacted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  league  in  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre.  The  children  met  with  a  cor- 
dial reception,  and  their  work  was  thoroughly 
appreciated.  The  school  feels  that  publicity 
of  this  sort  is  to  be  desired,  as  it  places  the 
work  of  pupils  and  teachers  before  an  audi- 
ence well  fitted  to  pass  judgment.  In  this 
case,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  verdict 
was  one  of  entire  commendation  and  ap- 
proval ;  and  that  those  who  saw  the  play 
learned,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  possi- 
bilities of  dramatic  education  for  the  blind. 

Editor's  Note:  Every  organization  and  institution 
for  the  blind  can  secure  "news  stories"  about  the 
work  for  the  blind.  Editorials  are  far  too  little  seen. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  is  well  worth  while,  and  helps  the  cause  of 
the  blind  wherever  it  is  read. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND  AT   OVERBROOK 

The  performance  of  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  given  by  the  children  of  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  was  a  re- 
markable performance.  The  acting  and  the 
dancing  seemed  to  set  at  naught  the  old  say- 
ing as  to  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  for  the 
picturesque  maneuvers  were  accomplished 
with  all  the  skill  and  grace  of  children  of  un- 
impaired  eyesight. 

The  spectators,  despite  the  natural  sympathy 
for  the  little  actors  thus  afflicted,  could  quite 
forget  the  pathos  of  the  scene,  for  the  chil- 
dren entered  with  mirthful  abandon  into  the 
boisterous  fun  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  and  the 
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elfin  antics  of  Oberon,   Puck,  Titania  and  the 
rest. 

It  was  an  object  lesson  to  the  public  of  the 
results  of  the  scientific  and  patient  tutelage  of 
•those  who  are  perhaps  the  keenest  and  most 
responsive  pupils  a  teacher  can  have.  The  in- 
stitution at  Overbrook  is  nobly  fulfilling  its 
appointed  mission. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Home  Teaching 

mary  e.  french,  correspondent 

Home  Teaching  for  the  adult  blind  of  Rhode 
Island  was  inaugurated  in  1904.  In  March  of 
that  year  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution 
making  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  and 
placing  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  After  a  few  weeks 
occupied  in  canvassing  the  State  for  pupils,  the 
teaching  began  in  September,  with  two  teachers 
and  sixty-five  pupils. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  appropriation 
has  been  increased  until  now  we  have  $3,000 
annually.  With  this  amount  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  two  teachers  are  paid,  books  and 
materials  are  purchased,  and  a  room  is  hired 
which  we  use  as  salesroom  and  stock-room. 
During  the  year  ending  June,  1913,  there  were 
66  persons  taught,  the  number  of  lessons  being 
960.  I  believe  the  instruction  is  similar  to 
that  given  by  other  home  teachers,  consisting 
of  reading  the  various  point  systems  and  Moon 
type,  typewriting,  pencil  and  Braille  writing, 
music,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  chair  seat- 
ing with  cane,  pith  and  rush,  reed  and  raffia 
basketry.  It  is  our  aim,  in  short,  to  teach 
anything  which  can  be  taught  in  the  homes 
which  will  make  our  pupils  happier  and  more 
useful. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  we,  like 
others,  are  trying  to  solve  is  the  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  the  articles  which  our  pupils  and  other 
blind  of  our  State  are  able  to  make.  We  have 
no  funds  with  which  to  buy  these  goods,  but 
we  take  them  and  dispose  of  them  as  far  as  we 
can.  We  hold  Christmas  and  Easter  sales  in 
our  room,  and  the  public  are  showing  an  in- 
creased interest  each  year.  We  have  a  sale  in 
Newport  each  summer,  from  which  there  are 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  we  have  held 
sales  in  other  cities  at  different  times.  The 
teachers  have  this  work  in  charge  in  connec- 
tion with  their  teaching,  and  they  feel  far  from 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish along  this   line.     Nevertheless,   when 


they  compare  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  they  visit  with  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  they  can  but  unite  with  them  in 
thankfulness  for  what  Home  Teaching  is  able 
to  do. 

CANADA 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 

The  school  re-opened  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 12.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is  well  up  to 
the  average  of  previous  years. 

J.  P.  Henriarty,  instructor  in  our  Technical 
Department,  was  held  up  on  the  Canadian 
border  by  the  immigration  officials  on  his  way 
from  Saginaw  to  Halifax.  He  was  refused  ad- 
mittance to  Canada  on  account  of  his  blindness. 
As  a  consequence  the  time  limit  of  his  return 
railway  ticket  expired  and  he  was  .put  to 
further  expense  by  having  to  board  during  the 
time  while  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Immigration  Department  at  Ottawa  for  his  ad- 
mission to  Canada.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
blind  persons  belonging  to  Canada  have  been 
stopped  at  the  border  by  American  immigation 
officials.  It  is  time  that  some  action  should 
be  taken  with  respect  to  these  annoying  de- 
tentions. 

Mr.  John  Veir,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Ex- 
tension Movement  of  the  school  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  successful  trip  through  the 
eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Weir  visited 
the  homes  of  a  number  of  young  blind  children 
and  also  the  homes  of  many  adults  with  a 
view  to  having  the  latter  taught  to  read  by  the 
Home  Teaching  Society.  This  work  is  steadily 
growing. 

The  stagnation  of  business  resulting  from  the 
war  in  Europe  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to 
many  of  our  graduates,  especially  to  music 
teachers  and  pianoforte  tuners.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  note  that  business  conditions  are  be- 
coming more  normal  and  employment  more  ac- 
tive. 

It  has  been  very  generally  reported  that  the 
buildings  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 
had  been  commandeered  by  the  military  authori- 
ties for  hospital  purposes.  This  rumor  is  for- 
tunately untrue.  The  work  of  the  school  is 
progressing  as  usual  and  the  war  has  so  far 
had  little  effect  upon  us  excepting  a  still 
further  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  staff  and  pupils  of  the  school  propose 
giving  a  concert  during  November,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund. 

The    girls     of    the    school    are    now    busy 
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knitting  socks,  stockings,  and  other  woolen  ar- 
ticles for  the  Belgians.  These  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  Nova  Scotia  Belgian  Relief 
Ship,  which  will  leave  Halifax  early  next 
month. 

The  majority  of  the  new  pupils  entering  the 
school  this  year  have  been  young  children, 
most  of  whom  are  very  bright  and  promising. 

Walter  Barnes,  who  graduated  from  the 
school  in  1900,  now  occupys  an  important  po- 
sition at  the  piano  factory  at  Amherst,  N.   S. 

A  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  have, 
through  the  Maritime  Association  for  the 
Blind,  been  studying  telegraphy  and  hope  at  a 
later  date  to  take  up  wireless.  This  experi- 
ment will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by 
those  desirous  of  widening  the  field  of  occupa- 
tions for  the  blind. 

The  Maritime  Association  for  the  Blind 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  school  at  10 
a.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  June  9.  Mr.  D.  M.  Reid, 
President  of  the  Association,  was  in  the  chair. 
The  report  of  the  Executive  and  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  B.  Camp- 
bell, was  enthusiastically  received  and  adopted 
The  Association  now  has  to  its  credit  nine 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  ($9,600.00).  Its 
affairs  are  being  admirably  administered.  The 
enthusiastic  Travelling  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
Theakston,  is  ever  on  the  lookout  to  secure 
employment  for  graduates  of  the  school  and 
for  other  blind  persons. 

The  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  has  recently 
increased  the  annual  per  capitum  grant  for 
each  pupil  attending  the  School  for  the  Blind 
from  two  hundred  dollars  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.— (News  Letters,  Sept.,  Oct.,  1914.) 


Montreal   Association  for  the   Blind 

Blind  girls  have  offered  to  knit  one  hundred 
pairs  of  socks  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front. 
The  suggestion  was  made  by  the  girls  of  the 
school  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind  on  Sherbrooke  street  west,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Social  Club  of  the  Blind  of  Montreal 
held  last  night  at  Layton  Brothers  music 
rooms.  The  offer  was  that  the  girls  of  the 
school  would  do  the  work  if  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  club  would  purchase  the  yarn.  A 
subscription  list  was  at  once  opened,  and  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  starting  the  work. 

The  meeting  was  the  first  gathering  of  the 
club  for  the  season.  Reports  were  read  by 
delegates   to   the    International    Conference   on 


the  Blind  held  in  London,  England,  last  June. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  P.  Gray,  Mr.  E. 
Austin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Layton.— 
(Montreal  Evening  News,  Oct.  16,  1914.) 

CHINA 

A     UNION     SYSTEM     OF     BRAILLE     FOR     MANDARIN- 
SPEAKING     CHINESE     BLIND 

(From  'The  Chinese  Recorder,"  April,  1914) 

At  the  invitation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  the  American  Bible  Society 
a  Conference  of  teachers  and  workers  amongst 
the  blind  in  China  was  held  in  Shanghai  in 
November  last  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
unifying  two  of  the  systems  now  used  in  teach- 
ing Chinese  blind  to  read  and  write.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  interest  in  the  Chinese 
blind  has  developed  in  a  remarkable  way. 
New  schools  have  been  started  and  several  of 
the  older  schools  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 
The  number  of  blind  now  under  instruction  is 
probably  between  500  and  600,  whilst  arrange- 
ments are  on  foot  to  start  other  schools  in 
several  of  the  provinces  where  nothing  of  a 
permanent  nature  has  yet  been  done  for  the 
blind. 

One  obstacle  to  progress  has  been  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  and  multiplying  text  books. 
The  books  now  in  use,  save  such  parts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  have  been  stereotyped,  have 
had  to  be  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  each 
school,  and  laboriously  copied  by  hand  by  the 
pupils.  The  time  spent  in  copying  out  such 
books  could  in  most  cases  be  more  profitably 
employed,  whilst,  of  necessity,  books  thus  pre- 
pared are  seldom  free  from  serious  errors. 
Before  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome  it 
was  necessary  that  a  Standard  or  Union 
Braille  System  should  be  accepted  by  those  at 
work  amongst  Mandarin-speaking  blind,  and 
to  this  end  the  conference  was  convened. 

The  two  systems  referred  to  above  are  the 
Hankow  and  Tsinchow  Systems.  The  former 
has  been  used  in  Hankow  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  entirely  satisfactory  so  far  as 
the  province  of  Hupeh  was  concerned,  but 
lacking  in  a  considerable  number  of  sounds 
used  in  general  Mandarin.  The  Tsinchow  sys- 
tem was  of  later  date  and  was  being  used  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Shanghai  and  Chang- 
si  la. 

The  assistance  of  four  able  sinologists,  who 
represented  different  parts  of  Mandarin-speak- 
ing   China,    was    obtained    for    the    important 
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part  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the  ade- 
quacy or  otherwise  of  the  sound  charts  in  use, 
and  of  fixing  a  standard  which  should  serve 
as  a  guide  in  the  classification  of  characters. 
Without  the  latter  there  would  be  no  possible 
way  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  the  books  is- 
sued by  the  Bible  Societies  and  used  by  the 
various  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of 
the  findings  of  the  Conference : 

(1)  The  Conference  agreed  that  the  Union 
System  should  be  based  on  the  initial  and  final 
principle,  and  that  the  standard  of  pronuncia- 
tion of  Braille  signs  or  combinations  of  signs, 
should  be  the  Chinese  chaarcter  and  not  ro- 
manized    Chinese. 

(2)  The  sound  chart  prepared  for  the  Tsin- 
chow  system,  containing  443  sounds,  was 
adopted. 

(3)  A  standard  of  character  classification 
was  adopted,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Fryer,  of  the  In- 
stitution for  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai,  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  book  containing  the 
grouping  of  Chinese  characters  with  Braille 
equivalents.  This  book  will  be  most  helpful 
to  those  who  have  the  work  of  preparing 
books  for  the  blind,  but  it  does  not  specially 
concern  those  who  will  use  the  Braille  system 
for  teaching   only. 

These  points  having  been  settled,  a  good 
deal  of  time  was  spent  in  discussing  questions 
relating  more  especially  to  technical  details 
which  are  not  calculated  to  interest  the  gen- 
eral  public. 

The  possible  plan  of  adding  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  signs  to  those  in  use  in  the  Hankow 
system,  and  so  extending  it  as  to  make  it  ex- 
press all  the  sounds  needed  in  general  Man- 
darin, was  discussed  for  some  time,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Hankow  system  for  school 
work    being    recognized.     On    the    other    hand 


the  Tsinchow  system  was  shown  to  have  spe- 
cial adaptability  for  use  in  teaching  blind  peo- 
ple in  their  own  homes.  And,  as  it  was  rea- 
lized that  the  number  of  blind  who  enter 
schools  will  always  be  small  compared  with 
those  who  do  not,  it  was  decided  that  the  sys- 
tem which  was  best  calculated  to  meet  their 
needs  should  be  adopted. 

After  the  conference  was  over  the  Tsinchow 
code  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision, 
the  outcome  being  a  code  which  contains  what 
was  best  in  both  the  Hankow  and  Tsinchow 
systems.  This  code  is  now  being  taught  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  Hankow,  Shang- 
hai, and  Changsha,  and  will  in  future  be  used 
in  all  'the  Mandarin  Braille  Scriptures  issued 
by  the  Bible  Societies  and  in  the  books  pre- 
pared for  use  in  the  different  schools. 

The  code  consists  of  54  radicals.  The  first 
18  of  these  are  used  as  initials,  the  remaining 
36  as  finals. 

A  primer  has  already  been  prepared  and 
sent  to  London  to  be  printed.  Scriptures  and 
other  books  will  follow  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  specially  hoped  that  the  missionaries  who 
cannot  open  schools  for  the  blind,  but  who 
may  be  interested  in  one  or  two  blind  persons, 
will  procure  primers  and  find  out  for  them- 
selves how  easy  it  will  be  to  have  these  blind 
ones  taught.  Those  desiring  copies  of  the 
primer  may  order  from : 

David  Hill   School   for  the   Blind,    Hankow. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Liebenzell  Mission, 
Changsha,   Hunan. 

Institution  for  Chinese  Blind,  176  North 
Szechuen  Road,  Shanghai. 

Miss   S.  J.  Garland,  Tsinchow,  Kansu. 

American  Bible  Society,  14  Kiukiang  Road, 
Shanghai. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  17  Peking 
Road,  Shanghai. 
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WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  is  so  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  that  it  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  introduce  him  to  them, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  change 
which   has  taken  place   during  the  past    three 


EDWARD   M.    VAN   CLEVE. 

months  in  the  management  of  one  of  the  oldest 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  with- 
out extensive  reference  to  the  man  who  has 
been  chosen  as  the  standard  bearer  of  the  last 
great  city  institution  in  its  march  towards  the 
suburbs. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  born  in  Urbana,  Ohio, 
in  1867.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  well  and  widely 
known.  His  sons  Edward  and  Charles  have 
made  the  name  of  Van  Cleve  almost  a  house- 
hold word  in  educational  circles  in  Ohio.  The 
writer  had  occasion  to  tour  the  State  for  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1908  in  a  move- 
ment to  stimulate  interest  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Commission  directed  the  campaign 
and  the  lecturer  was  truly  amazed  to  find  what 
an  open  sesame  the  name  "Van  Cleve"  proved 
to    be    in    educational    centers    throughout    the 


State.  For  twenty-eight  years,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  been  actively  connected  with 
educational  work  in  Ohio,  beginning  soon  after 
graduating  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
1886.  As  superintendent  of  schools  he  served 
in  four  communities,  the  last  of  which  was 
Steubenville,  a  city  of  25,000  population.  It  fell 
to  his  lot  to  have  charge  of  the  planning  and 
erecting  of  the  new  Steubenville  High  School  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000,  which,  when  it 
was  completed,  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 
and  from  the  day  he  entered  the  work  for  the 
blind  he  has  made  an  ever-increasing  circle  of 
friends  in  his  new  field  of  activity.  His  posi- 
tion in  Columbus  was  not  an  easy  one.  Politics, 
at  that  time,  made  the  management  of  the 
school  difficult  but  with  his  tactfulness  he 
avoided  many  trying  situations,  and  brought 
the  school  safely  into  the  hands  of  the  non-po- 
litical Board  of  Administration  which  was  cre- 
ated in  1911  to  have  charge  of  all  State  insti- 
tutions. Those  of  us  who  have  been  closest 
to  Mr.  Van  Cleve  have  been  greatly  impressed 
with  his  determination  to  introduce  progress- 
ive measures  in  spite  of  the  inertia  which  is 
inevitable  in  a  tradition-bound,  old-established 
institution. 

Possibly  the  most  striking  example  of  Mr. 
Van  Cleve's  desire  to  keep  pace  in  the  modern 
endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  blind  is  evidenced 
by  his  hearty  cooperation  with  the  various  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  which  worked  to- 
gether for  the  establishment  in  1908  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  When  the 
law  was  passed,  creating  this  board,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  became  a  member  of  that  board, 
but  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  been  neither  a  figure- 
head nor  a  silent  partner.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  other  members  President  of  the  Com- 
mission, and,  for  the  first  four  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, conducted,  with  the  aid  of  a  stenogra- 
pher, the  active  work  of  the  Commission  from 
the  office  of  the  School.  This  consisted  mainly 
of  prevention  of  blindness  propaganda,  but 
ceaseless  efforts  were  made  to  educate  the 
Ohio  public,  especially  the  Legislature,  to  the 
possibility  of  helping  the  adult  blind  into  re- 
munerative employment. 

When  in  1911  the  State  made  a  liberal  appro- 
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priation  so  that  the  work  of  the  Commission 
could  be  expanded  and  a  regular  staff  of  work- 
ers employed,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  gracefully  turned 
over  the  reins  to  the  executive  officers  and  yet 
never  failed  to  give  his  moral  support  and  best 
thought  to  every  problem  which  was  presented 
to  him  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  whose  infancy  he  had  so  wisely 
fostered  and  protected. 

It  was  from  his  association  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission  that  he  became  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  preventing 
blindness  and  it  has  long  been  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  a  strong,  well  organized  national 
campaign  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
blindness. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  proposed  a  conference  in  New  York  in 
1910  to  talk  over  the  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tive measures  for  the  conservation  of  vision, 
ivlr.  Van  Cleve  was  one  of  the  delegates  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present  time  he  has  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  foster  the  growth 
of  the  national  work.  During  the  past  year 
representatives  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  urged  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  to  become  secretary  of  the  national 
movement  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  but 
his  long  association  with  the  educators  and  his 
years  in  the  work  of  training  the  young  led  to 
the  decision  that  he  could  not  undertake  this 
work  to  the  forsaking  of  the  other. 

When  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
York  City  Institution,  after  long  and  careful 
deliberation,  determined  on  immediate  pro- 
gressive measures,  they  cast  about  for  a  man 
to  undertake  the  task,  and  unanimously  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  Mr.  Van  Cleve  to  be- 
come the  superintendent  of  their  institution. 
Having  learned  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  prevention  of  blindness  they  made  it  a  part 
of  the  invitation  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  serve  as  secretary  of  national  work 
for  the  conservation  of  vision. 

During  the  seven  years  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve's 
administration  in  the  Ohio  School,  blind  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  in  the  public  schools 
in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  He  has  been 
asked  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion to  inspect  and  report  upon  public  school 
work,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  Mr.  Van 
Cleve's  sympathetic  and  generous  approbation 
of  this  experiment.  He  has  never  been  "car- 
ried off  his  feet"  by  it  and  claimed  that  it  was 


a  panacea  for  all  evils,  but  he,  with  other  pro- 
gressive educators,  recognizes  the  advantages, 
as  well  as  the  disadvantages,  of  the  public 
school  method,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he 
may  be  numbered  among  those  who  believe 
that  the  best  results  are  only  obtained  by  the 
heartiest  and  closest  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  both  the  resi- 
dential and  public  school  educational  work. 
That  cooperation  has  been  secured  to  a  marked 
degree  in  Ohio. 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
realize  that  the  multiplicity  of  activities  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  in  New  York  City  have 
brought  about  more  or  less  serious  complica- 
tions, but  with  none  of  these  is  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
entangled.  He  is  a  friend  to  all  those  engaged 
in  these  various  activities,  and  indeed  the  Man- 
agers of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  selected 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  for  their  superintendent.  If 
there  is  one  characteristic  which  those  who 
have  been  associated  closely  with  him  recog- 
nize more  than  another,  it  is  his  ability  to 
bring  into  harmony  supposedly  discordant  ele- 
ments. Judicious,  cautious,  tactful  and  gener- 
ous, Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  endeared  himself  to 
his  fellow  workers  as  a  man  of  peace.  We  all 
repoice  at  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
given  him  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  one 
of  the  oldest  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
New  World,  and  we  believe  that,  under  his 
leadership,  it  will  take  its  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  most  progressive  institutions  for 
the  education  and  training  of  blind  youth.  One 
and  all,  we  extend  to  him  and  his  Board  of 
Maangers  our  heartiest  congratulations. 

C.  F.  F.  C. 


EBEN  P.  MORFORD 

Eben  Porter  Morford  received  his  education 
and  graduated  from  the  Public  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  lost  his  sight  in  1883, 
due  to  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  toy  pistol 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  boy. 

He  took  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  New 
York  City  School  for  the  Blind  in  order  to 
educate  his  fingers  to  do,  so  far  as  possible, 
what  his  eyes  had  formerly  done.  While  there 
he  received  instruction  in  piano  playing,  har- 
mony and  counterpoint,  and  was  taught  piano 
tuning,  chair-caning,  and  mattress  making. 
After  leaving  the  school,  he  devoted  his  time 
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to  piano-tuning  and   succeeded  in  building  up 
a    profitable   business. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Morford  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Mizpah  Circle  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a 
group  of  blind  people  who  were  interested  in 
the  welfare   of   the   blind   and   were   raisins;  a 


EBEN  E.   MORFORD. 

fund  with  which  to  do  something,  but  just 
what  that  something  should  be  was  uncertain. 

Three  years  later  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Circle  and,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
prophesied  that  something  tangible  would  be 
done  with  the  Fund  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  President. 

On  October  1,  1893,  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  was  established  in  Brooklyn,  with 
Mr.  Morford  as  Superintendent,  which  position 
he  still  holds.     Today  the  Home  represents  an 
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Book  News  Monthly,  April,  1914:  Barabbas, 
a  dramatic  poem,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  pp. 
361-365.  (Barabbas,  released  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  crucifixion,  afterwards  became 
blind.) 

Braille  Reziew  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
March,  1914:  The  partially  sighted  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  by  B.  L.  Lloyd  and 
J.  M.  Ritchie,  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
pp.  2-5. 

Braille  Review  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
April,    1914:      The    National    Institute    for 


invested  capital  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  en- 
dowment, of  over  $150,000,  and  was  the  first  or- 
ganized effort  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
adult  blind  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Those  who  know  this  pioneer  worker  for  the 
blind  in  the  Empire  State  realize  that  Mrs. 
Morford  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  work  and  Mr.  Morford  was  fortunate  to 
have  won,  in  1899,  such  an  efficient  helpmate 
as  Miss  J.  Florence  Leckie,  of  Brooklyn. 

In  1905,  Mr.  Morford  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  the  reorganiza- 
tion convention  held  at  Saginaw,   Mich. 

Governor  Higgins,  in  1906,  appointed  Mr. 
Morford  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  ways  and  means  for  improving  the 
condition,  and  taking  a  census  of  the  blind  of 
the   State,  and  reporting  to  the  Legislature. 

At  the  Boston  Conference  of  the  A.  A.  W. 
B.,  in  1907,  Mr.  Morford  was  elected  Treas- 
urer of  the  organization,  and  in  1911  was 
elected  President,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

In  May,  1913,  the  President  of  the  Bureau 
of  Charities  invited  Mr.  Morford  to  become  a 
member  of  the  ''Committee  on  the  Blind"  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  The  par- 
ticular business  of  this  committee  is  to  admin- 
ister the  proceeds  from  the  George  L.  Fox  es- 
tate which  was  left  to  the  Bureau  in  such  a 
way  that  a  considerable  portion  should  be  used 
for  relieving  the  condition  of  the  crippled  and 
the  blind.  The  Committee  on  the  Blind  of  the 
B.  B.  C.  then  appointed  Mr.  Morford  as  the 
Director  of  the  Work  for  the  Blind,  and  on 
June  1,  1913,  the  Headquarters  for  the  Blind 
of  Brooklyn  was  opened. 


the  Blind  (formerly  the  British  and  for- 
eign Blind  Association).  pp.  1-9;  also 
Correspondence  on  the  "Education  of  high 
myopes,"  by  N.  Bishop  Harman,  in  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,     pp.  4-6. 

Braille  Reziew  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
May,  1914  :  The  infant  room  as  it  should 
be,  some  ideas  for  infant  teachers,  by  A.  E. 
Pearce,  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  pp. 
2-5. 

Braille  Reziew  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
May  and  June,  1914;  New  school  for  the 
(Continued  on  p.  135.) 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  OPEN  MEETING  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BLIND,  APRIL  16th,  1914 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  SENATOR  GORE 


I  first  desire  to  acknowledge  the  pleasure 
which  I  feel  in  having  the  invitation  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  bear  witness  to  the 
deep  interest  which  I  feel  in  the  purposes  and 
in  the  objects  of  this  conference.  I  rejoice  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  signify  to  those  pres- 
ent— to  the  visiting  delegates,  that  my  heart 
is  with  you  in  this  splendid,  this  noble,  this 
humane  and  consecrated  undertaking.  I  keenly 
appreciate  the  presence  of  all  concerned  to- 
night, those  who  reside  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  and  especially  the  strangers  within  our 
gates,  who  are  here  as  a  manifestation  of  their 
interest  in  the  questions  to  be  discussed  and  in 
more  than  that,  in  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  has  been  of  more 
service  to  the  human  race  than  the  exchange 
of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise.  The  com- 
merce of  ideas  and  of  ideals  is  infinitely  more 
serviceable  than  the  commerce  in  the  mere 
productions  of  the  earth.  ''Let  there  be  light" 
was  the  first  recorded  utterance  of  the  Most 
High  God.  That  has  been  the  battle  hymn  of 
progress  from  that  ancient  time  till  this.  "Let 
there  be  light"  has  been  the  watchword  on  the 
lips  of  human  progress  during  all  the  cen- 
turies that  have  gone  and  they  must  be  the 
battle  cry  of  progress  during  all  the  centuries 
that  are  to  come. 

There  is  physical  light,  intellectual  light  and 
spiritual  light.  It  is  the  problem  of  physical 
blindness  which  we  are  assembled  to  discuss 
and  to  aid  in  solving,  to  consider  the  substi- 
tutes for  sight.  There  is  no  complete  substi- 
tute. It  is  a  mistake  to  tell  the  sightless  their 
loss  is  unsurmountable  or  that  it  is  inconse- 
quential. It  is  neither.  The  sightless  confront 
a  situation  and  not  a  theory.  We  ought  to 
study  their  problems  and  help  them  to  lessen 
their  burdens,  to  smooth  their  path  and  to 
multiply  their  resources,  to  enable  them  to 
adapt  themselves  to  a  new  and  sometimes  a 
strange  environment,  to  enable  them  to  adjust 
themselves  to  a  new  set  of  circumstances, 
which  presents  a  different  problem  as  it  pre- 
sents a  different  situation  from  those  who  pos- 
sess the  sense  of  sight.  You  are  here  to  com- 
bat the  actual  facts.  You  are  conversant  with 
the  facts  and  no  problem  can  be  solved  save 


by  those  who  know  the  facts  and  who  know 
them  first  hand,  who  know  the  wants,  who 
know  the  needs,  who  know  the  difficulties,  who 
know  the  ends  to  be  attained.  They  alone  can 
wisely  consider  and  determine  the  means  to  be 
adopted. 

I  am  strong  in  the  conviction  that  one  mis- 
take has  been  too  often  made  and  J  speak 
frankly  because  I  take  it  the  truth  is  here  to 
be  spoken.  I  believe  that  the  isolation,  that 
the  segregation  of  the  sightless  child  as  a  rule 
is  a  misfortune,  it  is  a  calamity.  Raise  the 
sighted  child  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Immure  him  in  cloistered  walls,  segregated 
from  the  men  and  women  with  whom  he  must 
ultimately  live,  amongst  whom  he  must  earn 
his  bread,  amongst  whom  he  must  fight  the 
battles  of  life  and  win  the  victories  of  life  or 
lose  the  battles  and  sustain  the  defeats.  Raise 
the  sightless  child  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Seen  but  occasionally  and  then  by 
kind-hearted  people,  who  came  to  caress  and 
to  condole,  they  imagine  that  the  whole  wide 
world  is  made  up  of  these  sympathetic,  these 
ideal  creatures  and  that  when  they  emerge 
from  the  walls  of  the  institution  they  will 
meet  these  self-same  generous,  kindly  philan- 
thropists. They  are  not  prepared  for  the  stern 
shock  of  battle.  They  are  not  prepared  to 
wrestle  with  the  actual  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  life.  They  are  not  equipped,  they 
are  not  armed  for  the  combat.  They  have  ex- 
pected a  different  contest.  They  have  prepared 
for  a  different  world,  occupied  by  a  different 
set  of  men  and  women.  I  say  the  sighted 
child  reared  under  these  circumstances  would 
inevitably  fail.  You  have  got  to  learn.  You 
have  got  to  learn  men  and  women  first  hand 
You  have  got  to  know  them  before  you  can 
succeed  amongst  them  and  you  cannot  learn 
them  in  your  imagination  or  in  your  fancy, 
much  less  can  you  learn  them  with  occasional 
glimpses  which  instead  of  illuminating  only 
serve  to  deceive.  The  isolated  person  with  a 
hundred  eyes  goes  to  inevitable  failure  if  he 
is  isolated  and  segregated  as  too  often  we 
condemn  the  sightless  child,  sentencing  him 
to  imprisonment  without  offense  upon  his  part, 
and  then  we  wonder  why  these  children  are 
not  equipped  for  the  struggles  of  life   and  why 
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they  do  not  succeed  when  immersed  in  the 
great  tide  of  mankind.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
allude  and  that  is  the  diversity  of  point  print 
systems  that  are  employed  in  different  institu- 
tions. Language  is  the  chief  means  of  inter- 
course— between  individuals,  between  commu- 
nities and  between  nations.  The  United  States 
and  Canada  and  Alaska  are  twice  as  large  as 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Here  we  speak  but 
one  language.  It  is  the  official  language,  it  is 
the  spoken  language  and  practically  everybody 
in  the  countries  mentioned  can  speak  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  In  every  city  in  this  Republic,  in 
every  community,  in  every  State,  the  English 
language  is  the  spoken  and  written  language 
of  our  citizenship.  This  has  contributed  much 
to  our  progress,  to  our  prosperity,  to  our  social 
advancement  and  to  our  civilization.  The  con- 
trary is  true  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There 
a  number  of  different  languages  are  spoken 
and  literally  hundreds  of  different  dialects. 
Pass  across  a  community — a  nation  no  larger 
than  one  of  our  smallest  states  and  you  will 
find  two  or  three  different  languages  spoken 
among  the  people,  a  sort  of  artificial  isolation ; 
traditional  languages  it  is  true  and  yet  often 
the  difference  in  their  language  forms  as 
complete  barriers  as  mountain  ranges  like  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  They  put  peoples 
asunder,  they  make  strangers  of  neighbors.  It 
interferes  with  their  commerce,  their  indus- 
tries, their  progress  and  their  civilization.  But 
they  devise  all  possible  means,  artificial  means, 
to  minimize  these  difficulties  and  to  overcome 
them.  But  among  the  sightless  people  of  the 
world  we  have  multiplied  artificial  mountain 
ranges,  artificial  differences;  we  have  created 
for  them  three  or  four  different  written  lan- 
guages, as  strange  to  each  other  as  the  German 
and  English  or  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian. 
We    have   gone   out   of   our    way   to    raise   up 


these  mountain  ranges  to  bring  about  isolation 
among  these  people  whose  blessings  are  none 
too  many  at  the  greatest.  These  books  are  ex- 
pensive and  but  few  books  are  ever  printed  in 
any  forms  of  these  types.  All  told  there  are 
but  few.  They  are  always  expensive.  If  there 
were  one  uniform  language  written  and  read 
by  them  all  it  would  greatly  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  available  books  and  greatly  multiply  the 
advantages  and  the  benefits  of  the  systems.  I 
believe  there  are  three  well  recognized  sys- 
tems of  point  type.  I  never  learned  but  one 
of  them,  and  yet  I  feel  that  any  one  of  them  is 
better  than  all  three  of  them.  (Prolonged  ap- 
plause.) This  is  certainly  one  instance  where 
there  is  strength  and  service  in  unity;  where 
there  is  weakness,  defeat  and  disappointment 
in  division.  It  is  a  remedial  situation.  It  is 
stupid  not  to  remedy  the  situation  and  respon- 
sibility ought  to  rest  heavily  upon  those  who 
let  this  condition  continue  and  who  do  not  rec- 
tify it ;  who  do  not  unify  the  written  language 
and  multiply  the  blessings  of  those  whose  mis- 
fortunes and  whose  burdens  are  grievous  to 
be  borne  at  the  best.  Let  me  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  best  service  that  you  can  ren- 
der the  blind  and  the  best  service  you  can  ren- 
der the  defective — and  I  use  the  word  respect- 
fully— of  any  class,  is  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  (Applause.)  Let  that  be  your 
motto.  Let  that  be  your  guiding  star,  fixed 
and  invariable  as  the  northern  star.  Let  that 
be  your  purpose.     Let  that  be  your  object. 

Now  I  am  speaking  as  a  novice  to  those 
who  are  experienced  and  trained  in  these  prob- 
lems and  in  these  arts.  Simply  a  few  sparks 
from  the  anvil.  Some  of  them  may  be  service- 
able; some  of  them,  to  your  experienced  eyes,, 
may  be  absurd.  They  are  said  from  a  heart 
devoted  to  the  same  cause  and  anxious  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  and  to 
multiply  the  plans  of  those  to  whom  you  have 
consecrated  vour  time  and  vour  attainments. 


"Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a 
subject  ourselves,  or  we  know  where  we  can 
find  information  upon  it."     Samuel  Johnson. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  "UNIFORM  TYPE 


Editor's  Note:  One  of  the  results  of  the 
visit  to  England  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  the 
promise  of  those  interested  in  the  problem  in 
England  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  work  of 
the  "U.  T.  C."  In  pursuance  of  this  promise 
the  editor  of  The  Braille  Review  (published 
in  ink  type)  and  Progress  (produced  in 
Braille)  is  printing  this  month  the  statement 
prepared  by  the  Publicity  Sub-Committee  of 
the  U.  T.  C.  for  the  appeals  that  were  recently 
sent  out  to  raise  funds  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  committee.  As  a  matter  of  historical 
record  it  seems  desirable  to  have  this  presen- 
tation of  the  "problems,  purpose,  procedure, 
progress,  plans,  prospects  and  personnel  of  the 
committee  printed  in  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  for  future  reference.  If  there  are  any 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  already  sub- 
scribed to  this  most  important  and  far-reach- 
ing undertaking  we  hope  they  will  do  so  at 
once.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Geo. 
R.  Bellows,  Treas.,  and  sent  to  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

PROBLEMS    AND    PURPOSES. 

The  great  bulk  and  cost  of  embossed  books, 
and  even  more  the  great  amount  of  labor  in- 
volved in  reading  and  writing  in  relief,  have 
for  more  than  a  century  constituted  one  of  the 
chief  problems  confronting  workers  for  the 
blind. 

The  new  systems  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  put  forward  have  been  devised  to 
meet  needs  not  adequately  provided  for  by 
earlier  systems,  or  have  been  deemed  to  have 
great  advantages  over  their  predecessors  in 
some  great  essentials.  It  is  obvious  that  to 
determine  arbitrarily  upon  one  of  the  exist- 
ing systems,  as  a  universal  system  for  the 
English-speaking  world  would  not  rightly  or 
permanently  settle  the  matter.  To  be  accepted 
universally,  and  to  remain  so  beyond  the  life- 
time of  those  who  have  so  accepted  it,  a  sys- 
tem must  be  intrinsically  worthy  of  such  a 
fate  because  of  its  real  value  and  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  efficiency  of  its  service  to 
those  who  use  it. 

To  determine  what  are  the  fundamental 
principles    which    must    underlie    an    embossed 


system  in  order  that  it  may  best  accomplish 
its  mission;  to  devise  a  code  based  upon  them; 
and  to  secure  the  general  adoption  of  it  are 
the  proislems  facing  workers  in  this  field. 

To  accomplish  such  results  is  the  purpose 
whereunto  The  Uniform  Type  Committee  has 
been  working. 

procedure. 

In  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  necessary 
fundamentals,  and  believing  that  "the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  the  Committee 
has  prepared  test  sheets  designed  to  bring  out 
various  essential  points.  These  have  been 
prepared  in  each  of  the  three  principal  dot 
systems,  some  as  direct  reading  tests  to  show 
what  readers  in  each  system,  of  as  nearly 
equal  standing  as  possible,  could  do,  each  with 
the  system  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  Most 
of  the  tests,  however,  have  been  more  or  less 
dissociated  from  context,  and  have  been  made 
up  of  characters  bearing  no  relation  to  each 
other,  except  their  similarity  or  dissimilarity 
of  structure,  in  order  that  such  contested 
points  as  relative  legibility  of  characters  con- 
taining few  or  many  dots,  characters  whose 
greatest  dimensions  are  lateral  or  vertical,  the 
compactness  or  dispersion  of  dots  in  the  char- 
acters, etc.,  might  be  studied  with  the  minimum 
effect  of  environment  or  habit  of  the  reader 
performing  the  test  entering  into  the  result. 
Such  tests  have  been  tried  with  over  one 
thousand  readers  of  various  ages  and  under 
varying  conditions  as  to  length  of  blindness, 
early  education,  etc.  The  results  of  all  such 
tests  have  been  carefully  preserved,  tabulated, 
and  studied  in  order  that  the  utmost  atom  of 
information  they  contain  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  question  before  us. 

PROGRESS. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  the  Committee's 
existence — 1905  to  1911 — it  had  only  about  two 
hundred  dollars  at  its  disposal  for  the  entire 
period.  Naturally  it  was  impossible,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  have  anything  more 
than  volunteer  work  done,  and  as  the  mem- 
bers were  all  dependent  upon  their  own  activi- 
ties for  their  personal  maintenance,  only  a 
small  beginning  could  be  made  in  such  time 
as  they  could  give  to  this  work.     Nevertheless, 
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sufficient  progress  was  made  so  that  at  the 
Convention  of  1911  our  Association  felt  it 
worth  while  to  authorize  the  raising  of  three 
thousand  dollars  to  further  the  'work,  and  at 
the  Convention  of  1913,  ten  thousand  dollars. 
This  enabled  the  Committee  to  put  two  paid 
workers  into  the  field  to  gather  further  data, 
and  to  do  what  they  could  to  bring  about  such 
a  spirit  of  harmony  among  those  of  different 
preference  and  such  an  understanding  of  and 
confidence  in  the  Committee's  work  as  has 
greatly  encouraged  the  friends  of  the  cause  of 
Uniform  Type  to  believe  that  the  day  of  its 
realization  is  dawning. 

PLANS. 

The  testing  of  alphabets  and  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  individual  characters,  regardless  of 
their  position  or  meaning,  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Committee  to 
proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  extend  its 
tests  into  the  range  of  musical  and  mathemat- 
ical notations,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  re- 
maining features  of  a  literary  system  involv- 
ing punctuation,  contractions,  etc.  To  this  end 
competent  workers  are  now  in  the  field  to  con- 
tinue the  work  already  described,  modified  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

The  material  thus  obtained,  after  it  has  been 
properly  classified  and  passed  upon  by  the 
Committee,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Con- 
struction Agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  proceed 
with  the  actual  work  of  code  construtcion ; 
that  is,  with  the  assignment  of  meanings  to 
characters  for  the  proposed  Uniform  Type  Sys- 
tem. The  Committee  is  most  gratified  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Lati- 
mer is  undertaking  this  work.  Mr.  Latimer 
is  eminently  well  qualified  for  such  a  position, 
and  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
blind  and  the  authorities  in  schools  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  all  over  the  country,  of 
whatever  type-faith  they  may  be. 

PROSPECTS. 

First,  as  to  completion  of  the  work.  Great 
as  is  the  labor  yet  to  be  performed,  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  feels  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  present  a  comparatively  full  report  in 
1915,  at  the  San  Francisco  Convention  of  our 
Association.  The  perfection  of  some  detail 
may  need  more  time,  but  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  lay 


before  the  Convention  a  system  sufficiently 
near  completion  to  be  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Second,  as  to  acceptance  of  our  report.  The 
Committee  is  often  asked  what  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  it  all.  What  reason  have 
we  to  believe  that  after  all  is  said  and  done 
the  world  will  really  be  any  nearer  to  the  use 
of  one  uniform  system? 

In  reply  to  such  inquiries,  the  Committee 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts  : 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  is  composed  of  several  hundred 
blind  people,  largely  representative  of  the 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind ;  of 
the  heads,  leading  authorities  and  workers  in 
all  kinds  of  other  institutions  and  organza- 
tions  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  represents  the  view- 
point of  practically  every  institution  and  or- 
ganization for  the  blind  in  the  country  as  well 
as  of  the  blind  people  themselves.  This  is  a 
cosmopolitan  condition  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  case  of  any  other  similar  organization. 

The  continuance  of  the  Committee,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  its  various  partial  reports,  the 
authority  given  to  raise  needed  funds,  all 
speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  confidence 
which  the  Association  has  in  the  Committee. 

But  something  very  much  more  concrete  is 
wanted,  and  happily  is  at  hand.  At  the  Con- 
vention of  1913,  nine  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  unsolicited  by  the  Type 
Committee  and  without  its  knowledge  until 
the  canvass  had  already  been  made,  signed 
a  testimonial  whereby  they  pledged  them- 
selves in  advance  to  adopt  and  use  in  their 
future  work  the  findings  of  the  Committee 
and  the  system  proposed  by  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  One  superintendent,  not 
of  this  group,  has  said  that  he  should  imme- 
diately proceed  to  print  and  use  in  his  school 
elementary  text-books  in  the  system  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  as  soon  as  the  sys- 
tem was  ready  for  use,  and  should  follow  this 
with  more  advanced  matter  as  the  classes 
familiar  with  the  new  system  were  ready  for 
it,  and  predicts  that  long  before  the  class  first 
using  it  has  reached  the  upper  grades,  those 
in  the  upper  grades  will  have  demanded  books 
for  their  own  use  in  the  new  system,  and  this 
demand  will  have  been  met,  so  that  in  a  very 
few   years    the    system    will    have  quietly    and 
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naturally  worked  its  way  throughout  his 
school. 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  magazines 
for  the  blind,  now  publishing  two  editions,  one 
in  each  of  two  systems,  has  said  that  as  soon 
as  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  an  edition  in 
the  new  uniform  system  he  will  meet  that  de- 
mand. 

A  considerable  number  of  workers  for  the 
blind  in  England,  including  those  most  promi- 
nent in  type  questions,  have  approved  the  plan 
for  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  to  devise 
two  systems  for  comparison  and  selection ; 
one  to  be  constructed  entire,  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  the  Committee's  ex- 
periments, and  designed  to  possess  the  highest 
excellence  and  efficiency ;  the  other  to  have 
the  British  Braille  Alphabet,  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  system  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  Committee's  experi- 
ments ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  representative 
committee  of  at  least  five  practical  folk  will  a 
little  later  be  chosen  in  England  to  confer  with 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee  in  America  and 
examine  their  findings,  prior  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Convention  of  June,  1915. 

The  controllers  of  presses  for  the  publica- 
tion of  embossed  literature  are,  many  of  them, 
holding  back  on  production  until  they  have 
satisfied  themselves  as  to  what  is  to  be  the 
system  of  the  future.  In  the  meantime  they 
are  putting  out  only  the  minimum  needed  for 
immediate  use  in  the  systems  which  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  heretofore. 

The  attitude  of  such  men  is  not  unique,  but 
is  typical  of  that  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
interested  and  concerned. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  adoption  of  an- 
other system,  which  should  supersede  those 
now  in  use,  would  be  a  waste  of  books  now  in 
existence.  We  feel  that  such  books  in  the 
various  embossed  types  will  be  required  for  the 
personal  use  of  a  host  of  individuals  who, 
whatever  their  attitude  toward  the  uniform 
system,  will  still  wish,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  continue  their  personal  reading  in  the 
system  already  familiar  to  them.  By  the  time 
that  there  ceases  to  be  such  a  demand  for  such 
books,  if  no  more  are  printed  in  these  types, 
the  books  themselves  will  be  practically  worn 
out;  and  thus  a  gradual  transition,  working 
no  injustice  and  no  great  hardship  to  any  one, 
will  have  been  accomplished. 


PERSONNEL.* 

The  Uniform  Type  Committee,  as  originally 
appointed  in  1905,  consisted  of  five  members, 
of  whom  three  are  still  serving.  In  1909  it 
was  increased  to  ten  members.  In  1913  it  was 
reduced  to  seven  members. 

The  present  membership  and  organization  of 
the  Committee  are  as  follows  : 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  FT.  Coll  M.,  Chair- 
man, 34  Valentine  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind.  With  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Superintendent  of  training  and  employment 
for  men. 

Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Secretary,  120  Riverside 
Street,  Watertown,  Mass.  Graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind.     Instructor  in  the  same. 

Mrs.  Fowler,  (not  blind),  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  is  engaged  as  clerk  and  tabu- 
lator for  the  Committee,  and  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  all  its  work  from  the  beginning, 
and  accompanied  Miss  Howard  in  the  field 
work  for  the  Committee.  She  has  taught  both 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston,  and  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  London,  and  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Memorial  Home  for 
the  Blind  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Minnie  E.  Hicks,  Chestertown,  Md. 
Graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
Teacher  in  the  same  school.  Courses  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Teach- 
er's certificate  from  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Education. 

L.  Pearl  Howard,  Oakley,  la.  Graduate  of 
the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind.  The  investiga- 
tion, application  of  tests,  and  field  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Type  Committee,  1911-13,  was 
personally  carried  on  by  Miss  Howard,  ac- 
companied and  assisted  by  Mrs.  Fowler.  This 
involved  the  testing  of  1,200  blind  readers  of 
alt  ages  and  classes,  and  the  visiting  of  a  large 
number  of  schools,  libraries,  and  other  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  Scotland. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.B.,  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  Head  teacher  in  the 
same  school.  He  is  the  construction  agent  of 
the  Type  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  build 
up  the  system  to  be  recommended  by  the  Com- 

*  For  more  detailed  information  about  the  training 
and  activities  of  the  members  of  the  U.  T.  C.  see  Vol. 
VIII,   No.   1,   p.   22. 
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mittee,  from  the  code  material  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  in- 
vestigating sub-committee. 

E.  J.  Nolan,  LL.B.,  4557,  Dover  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Educated  at  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind.  Graduate  of  the  Chicago  College 
of  Law.     Ex-president  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw  West 
Side,  Mich.  Graduate  of  the  New  York  State 
School    for    the    Blind.        Graduate    from    the 


from  the  Michigan  Normal  College  at  Ypsi- 
lanti.  Assistant  superintendent  and  librarian 
of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Formerly  printer  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind. 

(Signed)     Elwyn  H.  Fowler, 

Charles  W.  Holmes, 

Publicity  Sub-Committee  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 


CALIFORNIA  CONFERENCE 


Several  letters  having  been  received  recent- 
ly by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  from  members 
of  that  organization  expressing  considerable 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Association,  if 
held  in  California,  because  of  the  wide-spread 
difficulty  in  securing  funds  for  philanthropic 
endeavor,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  en- 
tire membership  to  ascertain  whether  the  at- 
tendance would  be  so  small  as  to  warrant  con- 
sidering a  change  in  the  place  of  holding  the 
meeting. 

The  replies  to  this  letter  were  considered 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.,  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  New  York 
and,  while  the  attendance  unquestionably  will 
be  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  under 
normal  conditions,  a  sufficiently  large  number 
indicated  their  intention  of  going  to  the 
Pacific  coast  to  justify  the  committee  in  feel- 
ing that  the  convention  should  be  held  at 
Berkeley,  California,  as  determined  at  the  1913 
Jacksonville,   Illinois,   Convention. 


In  view  of  the  importance  that  is  generally 
attached  to  this  meeting  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  as  many  as  possible  should  make 
the  journey,  particularly  the  official  representa- 
tives of  all  organized  work  for  the  blind  and 
the  Executive  Committee,  therefore,  urges  all 
workers  for  the  blind  to  take  active  steps  to 
secure  the  funds  necessary  to  send  representa- 
tives to  this  important  convention. 

In  view  of  his  successful  experience,  as  a 
conductor  of  parties  of  teachers  attending 
meetings  of  educational  associations,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Cleve  was  requested  to  organize 
the  party  for  San  Francisco  for  all  those  who 
may  be  going  from  Chicago  and  the  East.  No 
one  is  more  capable  and  willing  to  serve  the 
cause  of  workers  for  the  blind  in  arranging, 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  a  delightful  trip. 
He  may  be  addressed  at  412  Ninth  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  and  all  members  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
and  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  their  friends  who  are  in- 
terested are  invited  to  secure  information 
from   him. 
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(Magazine    Articles    continued    from    p.    128.) 
blind,    Montreal,    its    scope    and    organiza- 
tion, by  P.  Gray,  principal,     pp.  1-6. 
Braille  Review  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
June,  1914  :     The  myope  class  attached  to 
the  elementary  school,  by  A.  E.  Everett,  in 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,     pp.  2-5. 
Braille  Review  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
July,     1914:     Some     defects     in     our     past 
methods    of    training    and    employing    the 
blind,   and   of  advocating  their  claims   be- 
fore the  public,  by  the  editor,     pp.  1-4. 
Braille  Review  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
August,  1914:     Sir  Francis  Campbell,     pp. 
1-4,    also    in    The    Teacher    of   the    Blind, 
pp.    1-2. 
Braille  Review  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
September      1914:      Craigmiller     and     the 
Royal    Scottish   museum,    in   The   Teacher 
of  the  Blind,     pp.  3-5. 
Deas,  J.  A.  Charlton.     How  we  may  show  our 
museums  and  art  galleries  to  the  blind,  an 
illustrated    report    on    some    experiments : 
read   at   the   Hull   conference   of   the    Mu- 
seums'   Association,    15th    July,    1913,    and 
reprinted  from  the  Museums  Journal.  Vol. 
13,  1913.     Illustrated.     41  pp. 
Independent,  April  6,   1914:     Blind,  by  Harry 

Kemp    (poetry),     p.   36. 
The  Foyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April,  1914:     In 
memory  of  Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  by  Rollo 
F.  Maitland.     Portrait,     pp.  10  :  23. 
Grit,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  August  9,  1914:    Mak- 
ing   the    blind    self-supporting,    by    H.    E. 
Taylor.     Illustrated,     p.    1.      (An   account 
of     the     Perkins     Institution    and    Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind.) 
Lewis,  F.  Park,  M.  D.     Sight  saving  and  brain 
building,     in     International     congress     of 
school  hygiene;  transactions  of  the  fourth 
congress.     Vol.     5.     pp.     55-62.     Buffalo, 
1913.     The  Courier  Co. 
McCall's  Magazine,  New  York,  June,  1914 :     A 
new  era  for  the  blind.,  by  Helen  Christine 
Bennett.  (Photographs  taken  at  the  Brook- 
lyn  headquarters    for   the  blind.)     pp.    11- 
13:  85. 
McClure's  Magazine,  May,  1914:     The  day  of 
omens,  a  story  of  chance,  by  Percival  Gib- 
bon  (fiction),     pp    63-72. 
Nelson's   Loose-leaf   Encyclopaedia.      Training 
of  the  blind,  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  in  vol. 


2.  pp.  L36-138.  Illustrated.  (This  article 
was  re-written  and  brought  up  to  date  in 
March,   1914.) 

The  Nurse,  a  journal  of  practical  knowledge, 
Jamestown,  New  York,  April,  1914:  Care 
of  the  new-born  baby's  eyes,  by  F.  Park 
Lewis,      pp.    165-170. 

The  Outlook,  May  16,  1914:  David  Duffle 
Wood,  editorial,  and  picture  of  the  me- 
morial tablet  erected  in  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  also  picture  of  Helen  Keller  "see- 
ing" the  "Garden  of  the  Gods."     pp.  98-99. 

Remington  Notes,  New  York,  April,  1914:  A 
letter  from  Helen  Keller.     Portrait.     2  pp. 

Science  Conspectus,  published  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston.  Vol.  4.  No.  1.  1914. 
Eye  defects  of  backward  children,  an  over- 
looked obstacle  to  the  mental  development 
of  the  child,  that  is  responsible  for  much 
suffering  and  loss  of  mental  power,  by 
Mortimer   Frank,     pp.    24-26. 

The  Spectator,  London,  March  28,  1914  :     Light 
for  the  blind,  editorial ;  and  Books  for  the 
Blind,  by  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  see  the  "Cor- 
respondence"   also.     pp.    514-515.     (Appeal 
for   aid    in   printing   Braille   books   at    the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  England.) 
The  Surrey,  April  4,   1914 :     Beauty  for  blind 
eyes,  indoors  and  out  at   Perkins   Institu- 
tion,  by   E.    FI.    Clement.     Illustrated,     pp. 
6-12. 
The  Survey,   May   9,    1914 :     Saving   eyesight : 
exhibit   of  the   Massachusetts   Commission 
for  the   Blind,   by  Henry   C.   Greene,  also 
samples    of    embossed    type    for    the    blind 
now  in  use.     pp.  179-183. 
The  Survey,  May  16,  1914:     Delegates  to  Lon- 
don Conference  on  the  Blind,     p.  191. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.     Progress 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States    in    the   year   1912-1913,   by   Edward 
E.   Allen ;    reprint   from   the   report  of  the 
Commissioner   of  Education    for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1914.     pp.  471-480. 
Volta  Review,  June,  1914.    Helen  Keller's  flag, 

pp.  357-360.  Illustrated. 
The  Walworth  Log,  published  monthly  by  the 
Walworth  Manufacturing  Company,  Bos- 
ton, June,  1914 :  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, (with  reference  to  its  work  for  the 
blind.)     p.   9. 


Une  of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  ready  to 
welcome  representatives  of  every  phase  of  social  endeavor.  (Cut  loaned  by 
Exhibition   authorities.) 
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T«l.  Oxford  1097 


Elevator 


OPPOSITE     PARK     STREET     SUBWAY     STATIONS 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,  Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK- ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultural 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  tbe  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

EUROPEAN   PLAN  $i.oo   PER   DAY    and   Upwards 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 

TILLY    HAYNES  JAMES   G.  HICKEY 

Proprietor  Manager 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shoe 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 

BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 

NEW  STORE: 

4    HIGH    comer    SUMMER     STREET 
BOSTON 
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BOWLES  &  CO. 

LADIES     TAILORING 

719    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


The  above  will  call  your  attention  to  The  Candy  of  Excel- 
lence. Are  you  a  patron  of  this  product?  A  half  century  of 
success  and  approval  of  our  most  valued  customers  warrant 
your  endorsement  for  the  PAGE  &  SHAW  CANDIES  —  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Lynn,  Salem,  and  all  principal  cities 


CORSETIERE 

ffittsinm  TOaiie  nnri  %earfg  in  m&mx 
(tarsals 

Telephone— 1163  3ack  Bay 
400  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON 


Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED  COSTUMES 

COATS  and  WAISTS 

717  Boylston  Street  BOSTON 


Patten  Hat  Studio 

7 1 9  Boylston  Street 

EXCLUSIVE  MILLINERY 

TELEPHONE  3857  BACK  BAY 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 

Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garment* 
Made  to  Order 


308  Katf&tan  %txttt 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 

^SE55^& 

SJrt  €mbrofoerp 

1  tiwL  NiMrivv^l  !J 

anfa 

Craft* 

LACES  AND  LINENS 

149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

4DVER  TI  SEMEN  TS 
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KAKASBROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


179TREMONT-ST-BOSTON-TED  OXFORD  48 


"NECESSARY  AS  SOAP" 


A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY. 

Kills  germs,  destroys  odors,  is  anti- 
septic, disinfectant,  and  not  harmful. 

Removes  greese,  drives  away  in- 
sects, makes  a  home  healthier  and 
more  sanitary. 

Clothing  and  utensils  used  in  the 
sick  room  should  be  washed  in  water 
containing  a  little  Carbonol. 

Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation 
and  promotes  rapid  healing. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co., 
35  Wendell  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HIGH    GRADE 

Jfttrs 

The    choicest    ALASKA    SEAL 

and  PERSIAN    COATS 

Made  to  measure 

jfur^ltnetj  Coats  for 
gutomotule  Wi&t 

Furs  repaired  and  re-made  in  a  superior 
manner.  Reliable  goods.  Skillful  work- 
manship.    Very  reasonable  prices. 

HENRY    REBNER 

132   BOYLSTON    STREET 
Boston 


M.  C.  GUINEE 


Telephone— Oxford  4789 


H.  GILBERT 


GUINEE  &  GILBERT  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  FURRIERS 

Order  work.  First  class  fitting  guaranteed.  Cold  Storage 

Head  Building.  181  TREMONT  STREET  Boston  Mass 
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JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

S.5W.  WILEY 

Manager 

77  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

"A   stitch  in  time  saves   nine." 


Back  Bay 

Oriental  Rug 

Works 

H.  M.  YACUBIAN,  Prop. 


Established  1890 


Native  Armenian  Experts.  Our  Specialty, 
Cleansing  and  Repairing  of  Oriental  Rugs, 
Tapestries  and  India  Shawls. 

126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Farragut  Bldg.  cor.  Boylston  St. 
Telephone  965  Back  Bay  BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $J.OO  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $233,000 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott  Edw.  W.  Lord 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN    1836 

Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

D  RY      GOODS 

85  to  91   Essex   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


I  am  the  MAN  who  years  ago 
broke  the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and 
COFFEES  in  BOSTON. 


ALL  BEST   TEAS  25c 

Teas  at  20c  Tea  at  15c 


BEST  OLD  CROP 
COFFEE 

Quality  Brand 


24c 


IMPORTERS   BRANCH,  LTD. 

1,    17,    and   57    WASHINGTON    STREET 
152  BLACKSTONE  STREET 


Established  1835 


Telephone  Oxford  1140 


Special  prices  to  Lodges,  Parties 
and  Caterers 

WESTON'S 
BAKERY 

Wm.  N.  Jenkins,  Prop. 

79  BEACH  ST.  135  SUMMER  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Formerly  on  Lincoln  St.,  under  United  States  Hotel 


Wildey   Savings    Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George  E.Taber.Treas.   Chester  C.  Freeman,  Asst.Treas 

52   Boylston  Street,  Boston 

(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 
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T.  F.  WELCH  &  CO. 

THOMAS  F.  WELCH        CHARLES  M.  ROACH        ALLAN  B.  CRAVEN 

WALL   PAPER        FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES  LACES 

FURNITURE   COVERING 
CARPETS   AND    RUGS 

31   BEACON   ST.  BOSTON,   MASS. 

Haymarket  2594. 


Branch  Office: 

43  Chickatabut  Street 

NEPONSET 

Telephone  249-W. 


Branch  Office: 
238  Willow  Avenue 

SOMERVILLE 
Telephone  3704-M. 


BROWN  &  ROLLINS 

UNDERTAKERS  and  EMBALMERS 

Main  Office,  300  Meridian  Street 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

FUNERAL  PARLORS  CONNECTED 
Telephone  East  Boston  383-W. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
fainter,  ©erorator  anb  (©latter 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Rooms  35-36 


Telephone.  Fort  Hill  966 


THE  MUTUAL 
NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Boston 

40  STATE  STREET 

PAUL  M'F'G.  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS 

Makers  of 

"THE  LITTLE  CANDLE" 
Egyptian  Deodorizer 

THE  C    A    N  T>  O     SILVER 

FAMOUS     ^  A  iN   ^  u    POLISH 

and  the  new  Royal  Brass  Polish  in  paste  form 

ALSO  TOILET  SPECIALTIES 

SAVE    YOUR    LINEN 

By  having  your  work  done  at 

&trfmr&sion's 

51  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Haymarket  1273 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

75    PEARL    STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

LAUNDRT  MACHINERY 
AND   APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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DETACHABLE 
RUBBER  HEEL , 


BOSTON.MASS 


4  D  VER  Tl  SEMEN  TS 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarkat 

Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by   Physicians    for   Stomach, 

Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a  Case  Today. 

Oxford  517        216  Pleasant  St.        (Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 

W.  H.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

332-340  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 

GENERAL    SALES   AGENTS 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 

F.  A.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

manufacturers  of 
Puritan  Mills  Art  Draperies 

including 

36"  Dyed  and  Printed  Denims,  Taffetas,  Cretonnes 
Colored  Burlaps,  Scrims,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street,  Boston 

JONES' 

Hardwood  Oil  Polish 

(trade  mark) 
For  Automobiles,  Pianos,  Office  and 
Household    Furniture,    Linoleum,   Oil- 
Cloth  and  all  Varnished  or  Shellaced 
Surfaces. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

FRANK  B.  JONES'  COMPANY 

28  SCHOOL  STREET 
Tel.Main3588M     Boston,  Mass.,U.S.  A. 

G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'  Materials 

School   Supplies,   Kindergarten  Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and 

Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty  also  Favors 

for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,               Boston,  Mass. 

>v   STONE  &  FORSYTH  GO. 

V.  *J7/)jS^            67  KINGSTON   STREET 

X^VQ)     X              BOSTON,  MASS. 

^W    ^jT        <^^v                   Specialties  in 

^^JV       -^V#^V.           High  Grade  and  Novel 

^S/      /  MmSfK^       Wrapping  Papers  and 

all      XJ  fw/Jli^s^       Twine-  BaKs  and 

kinds      ^>Z'/lrJr  \      ED™1(!,pe! 

^W      W^           ^V             Made  to 
For  Mill,  Store           ^^S      J*~     ^S,,.              Order 
and  Family  Use              ^*S\J*Wf     ^X 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY        X^^  ^//^X 

Manufacturers  of                    ^^^  ^WwP  f^  ^^^ 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic             ^^^  *rf  J 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups            ^^W 

Paper  Towels                               ^^^ 
Factory  at  Everett                                ^^ 

XXIV 


AD  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


Hey  wood     Brothers 

and 

Wakefield    Company 


Mamtfacturers  of 

Cane  and  Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Rattan 

Furniture,    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,     Can< 

■Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan  Mats  and  Matting  and 

Rattan  Specialties 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Gardner,  Mass. 


Warehouses 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Factories 

Wakefield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Buffalo .  N.Y. 


Chicago,  111. 


J74  Portland  Street,  Boston 


ST.  BOTOLPH  TURKISH 
BATH  &  SWIMMING  POOL 

FOR  LADIES 
Gymnasium  for  ladies  and  children. 
IFLessons  in  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Games* 
Fencing,  Dancing  (Social  and  ^Esthetic), 
Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  Hairdress- 
ing,  Manicuring.  Week  days  and  holidays  : 
9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sundays:  12  m.  to  8  p.m. 
IF  To  rent :  Halls  and  Rooms  for  Social 
Entertainments,  42-44  St,  Botolph  Street, 
Boston.     Telephone  Back  Bay  2572. 

TREMONT  TURKISH  BATH 

FOR  GENTLEMEN 

Rheumatism,  tortures,  twists,  torments — 
the  luxurious  Turkish  Bath,  with  Massage, 
soothes,  comforts,  takes  pain  away. 

Open  day  and  night 

Under  Tremont  Theatre 

Telephone  Oxford  625 

176  TREMONT  STREET 

LOOK  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  SIGN 

Adolph  S.  Lundin,  Proprietor 


The  progressive  method  of 

Moving    Furniture 

and  Pianos  is  by  motor  truck 

Fire-proof  storage  for  furniture 

'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 

THE    AFTERGLOW 

So  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  your  existence  sinks  in  night 
Memories  sweet  of  mercies  done 
May  shrine  your  name  in  memory's 
light : 
And    the    blest    seeds    you  scattered, 
bloom 
A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 

S.H. 
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'All  Aboard' 


On  to  Berkeley!     This  is  the 
slogan   of   those  interested   in 
for  California     activities   for   the  biind  in  thc 

United  States  and  Canada.  A  special  party 
starting  from  New  York  City,  June  20,  under 
the  leadership  of  Principal  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  will  proceed  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh, 
Columbus,  and  Chicago,  gathering  recruits 
along  the  way  and  leaving  Chicago  at  11  p. 
m.,  Monday,  June  21.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was 
asked  by  the  Executive  Committees  of  each 
of  the  two  organizations  to  form  this  party 
and  arrange  an  all-expense  tour  as  far  as 
Berkeley.  Having  had  experience  for  many 
years  he  knows  how  to  secure  the  most  ad- 
vantages at  the  least  outlay  and  has  prepared 
a  most  attractive  itinerary.  There  are  in- 
cluded visits  to  the  Pittsburgh  School,  the 
Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  +he  Blind,  Chi- 
cago, Denver's  most  interesting  sights,  Mani- 
tou,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  Royal  Gorge,  Salt 
Lake  City,  with  a  special  concert  at  the  Mor- 
mon Tabernacle  and  the  Utah  School.  From 
New  York  the  cost  is  announced  to  be  $135, 
from  Chicago,  $95,  and  from  other  points  in 
proportion.  This  includes  all  expenses  for 
the  going  journey,  meals,  sleeping  car,  auto- 
mobile trips,  street  car  expenses,  six  days  at 
the  California  School,  and  the  ticket  for  the 
return  trip.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  says  that  he  has 
not  allowed  anything  for  margin  in  this  esti- 
mate but  he  is  positive  that  unless  something 
untoward  happens  he  can  deliver  his  party  as 
scheduled   for  these   sums. 

Organizations  should  immediately  plan  to 
send  representatives.  Many  of  our  people  can 
not  afford  for  themselves  so  large  an  expense, 
although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
leader  of  the  party  has  surprised  us  in  the 
small  totals  that  he  has  announced.  The 
meetings  are  sure  to  be  interesting  and  more 
than  ever  representative  in  their  character 
and  it  is  hoped  that  practically  every  organ- 
ization in  the  country  will  send  one  or  more 
delegates.    The  leader  has  kindly  consented  to 


give  his  services  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and 
to  use  the  resources  of  his  office  in  answering 
inquiries.  He  may  be  addressed  at  412  Ninth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


„  ,.  m  The     Investigating     Agents 

Uniform    Type  __    .,  e         ®  ° 

of  the  Uniform   Type  Corn- 
Committee  mitteej  Miss  L    pearl  Hqw_ 

ard  and  her  assistant,  Miss  E.  G.  Taylor,  com- 
pleted the  tour  of  investigation  mapped  out 
for  them  by  the  committee,  about  December 
first.  This  tour  included  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  New 
York  Point;  Jacksonville,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Ameri- 
can Braille;  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  and  Halifax,  N. 
S.   for  British  Braille. 

A  meeting  of  the  Investigating  Sub-Com- 
mittee was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fowler,  Waterton  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  to  Jan.  2, 
1915. 

This  branch  of  the  committee  consists  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Fowler,  chairman,  Miss  Minnie 
E.  Hicks  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Miss  Howard.  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer, 
of  Baltimore,  the  Construction  Agent  of  the 
committee  was  also  present  at  this  meeting  to 
study  with  the  committee  the  results  of  the 
recent  experiments.  The  greater  part  of  the 
week  was  spent  in  arranging  the  results  in 
tables  convenient  for  reference  and  for  use  in 
code  construction. 

The  Executive  Sub-Committee,  which  con- 
sists of  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Holmes,  Mr.  Fowler, 
and  Mr.  Latimer,  took  advantage  of  Mr. 
Latimer's  presence  in  Watertown  and  held  a 
short  session  of  that  branch  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Latimer  has  several  sighted  assistants 
hard  at  work  on  the  count  of  letters,  letter 
groups,  and  words,  to  show  their  relative  fre- 
quency, for  final  use  in  constructing  the 
"Standard  Dot  System."  By  the  time  this 
magazine    reaches   its   readers,    that    work   will 
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probably  be  completed  and  the  work  of  actual 
construction  under  way. 

Mrs.  Fowler  and  Miss  Howard  are  working 
diligently  on  the  classification  and  analysis  of 
material  collected  by  the  investigating  agents, 
getting  it  in  shape  to  present  to  the  committee 
at  its  meeting  in  the  spring. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  probably  in  May,  will  be  the  most 
important  one  in  its  history,  for  it  is  hoped 
that  all  the  routine  work  will  be  done,  and  the 
results  w^ell  in  hand  before  the  meeting  con- 
venes in  order  that  the  committee  may  have 
its  time  and  strength  to  devote  to  final  decis- 
ions and  the  technical  work  of  editing  the 
report. 

After  The   Outlook   for  the   Blind 

Graduation.  was   founded  largely  in   the 

What?  hope  of  being  able   to   help 

to  answer  the  difficult  question,  "After  Grad- 
uation, What?".  Many  of  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  editor's  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject. His  statement,  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, is  written  in  the  hope  that  others  will  be 
prompted  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant subject.  Every  man  and  woman, 
connected  with  an  institution  for  the  blind,  is 
or  should  be  concerned  with  this  problem. 
Schools  for  the  blind  can  point  with  pride  to 
brilliant  and  successful  graduates  but  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage 
do  not  achieve  the  success  that  the  friends  of 
the  blind  would  like  to  see.  Unless  we  expect 
more  of  the  blind  than  of  the  seeing,  there 
always  will  be  failures  as  well  as  successes,  it 
is  our  firm  conviction,  however,  that  many  of 
our  schools  have  unconsciously  drifted  toward 
placing  too  much  emphasis  upon  purely  aca- 
demic training.  The  editor  has  no  intention 
of  belittling  such  an  education,  in  fact  no 
worker  for  the  blind  is  more  appreciative  of 
its  value,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  real  need 
for  more  consideration  of  the  large  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  not  quali- 
fied to  benefit  by  the  academic  and  musical 
training  that  today  is  being  given  in  most 
of  our  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  because  we 
feel  that  there  are  real  possibilities  for  some 
of  those  who  go  to  school  to  derive  substan- 
tial benefit  from  gardening,  poultry  raising, 
salesmanship  and  an  extensive  course  in  prac- 
tical domestic  science,  that  has  prompted  us  to 
use   articles   and    illustrations   upon   these   sub- 


jects. We  rejoice  that  so  many  schools  are 
becoming  interested  in  these  comparatively 
new  lines  of  endeavor  and  we  hope  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  feel  impelled  to  take  part 
in  a  discussion  of  this  important  question 
"After   Graduation,   What?" 


National  c)ur    readers    will    be    pleased 

Committee   for    to    know    that    the     National 
the  Prevention    Committee     for    the     Preven- 
of   Blindness       .■  r    Dr     ,  ,  , 

non    of    Blindness    has    been 

organized  and  this  movement,  in  which  all 
workers  for  the  blind  are  interested,  bids  fair 
to  reach  successful  proportions.  It  succeeds 
to  the  activities  projected  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision 
and  the  work  of  the  New  York  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  It  is  known  that 
the  latter  organization  has  for  six  years 
steadily  occupied  a  field  of  increasing  im- 
portance as  a  National  Clearing-house  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. And  it  will  be  remembered  that  four 
years  ago  the  A.  A.  C.  V.  was  started  with  a 
very  ambitious  program  but  without  sufficient 
funds.  Those  ^w;ho  had  confidence  that  the 
movement  would  somehow  succeed  held  to- 
gether this  organization  with  the  result  that 
to-day  the  National  Committee  begins  its 
work  with  funds  enough  for  the  start  and  with 
every  prospect  that  the  Committee  will  be 
supported  and  its  great  work  made  effective 
throughout   the   nation. 

Recently  a  letter  announcing  the  Com- 
mittee's establishment  was  sent  to  the  heads 
of  organizations,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  quotation : 

"The  Committee  will.be  primarily  a  Bureau 
of  Information  on  which  you  or  anyone  in- 
terested may  draw  for  such  assistance  as  may 
be  desired.  There  is  now  available  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  gathered  by 
the  New  York  Committee,  as  to  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  blindness.  All  this  ma- 
terial has  been  carefully  classified  and  indexed. 
It  consists  of  special  articles,  reprints,  clip- 
pings, lantern  slides,  charts  and  exhibits,  deal- 
ing with  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  trachoma, 
wood  alcohol  poisoning,  accidents,  eye-strain 
and  other  causes  of  blindness  or  impaired 
vision. 

"Popular  lectures,  with  or  without  lantern 
slides   on    special    causes   of  blindness   and   the 
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preventive  methods  to  be  adopted,  have  been 
or  are  in  process  of  being  prepared,  and  are 
available  either  for  yonr  own  personal  use 
and  presentation,  or  will  be  given  by  special 
arrangement   by    onr    secretaries. 

"The  Committee  will  push  its  educational 
propaganda  through  the  national  press,  and 
desires  in  all  practicable  ways  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  state  or  local  committees  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  to  serve  in 
promoting  legislative  and  educational  action 
in  its  field  of   saving  sight." 

This  letter  is  signed  by  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  in  whose  hands  have  been  placed  the 
general  direction  of  the  Committee's  activities. 
He  has  as  members  of  his  staff,  Miss  Carolyn 
C.  Van  Blarcom,  Secretary,  well  and  favor- 
ably known  for  her  successful  and  intelligent 
work  in  New  York  City  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  Mr.  Gordon  L.  Berry,  Field  Sec- 
retary. Mr.  Berry  is  new  to  this  work  but 
has  had  much  experience  in  organization, 
traveling  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
has  recently  been  connected  with  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  movement  in  New  York  state. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Berry  is  to  become 
the  traveling  representative  of  the  Committee 
and  will  serve  as  organizer  in  such  fields  of 
activity  as  may  be  opened  ;  Mrs.  Alta  Rausch, 
who  has  been  for  several  years  Mr.  Van 
Cleve's  private  secretary  in  Ohio,  assumes  a 
similar  function  in  the  new  organization ;  and 
Miss  Louise  Schofield,  who  has  served  as  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  New  York  Committee 
continues  her  work  with  the  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Lady  Campbell  left  England 
An   Honored 

last  September  to  make  an  ex- 
Guest  tended  visit  with  her  son,  the 
editor  of  this  magazine.  Upon  her  arrival 
in  New  York,  Lady  Campbell  found  waiting 
her  cordial  invitations  to  visit  some  of  the 
eastern  schools  for  the  blind  and  before 
journeying  to  Columbus  she  spent  several 
weeks  inspecting  work  for  the  blind  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
The  Superintendents  and  their  wives  gave  a 
very  hearty  welcome  to  this  veteran  educator 
of  the  blind.  Although  Lady  Campbell  dis- 
claims any  gift  as  a  public  speaker  reports 
from  all  the  schools  show  that  the  faculties 
and  pupils  were  delighted  with  her  addresses. 
Since  reaching  Ohio  this  international  worker 


for  the  blind  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  that 
state,  including  the  residential  school,  day 
schools,  pension  system,  commission  and 
private  associations.  It  is  hoped  Lady  Camp- 
bell will  be  able  to  meet  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can workers  for  the  blind  at  the  conference 
in  California  next  June.  Workers  for  the 
blind  have  been  most  cordial  in  welcoming 
Lady  Campbell  and  hope  that  her  stay  in 
America  may  be  long  and  happy. 

The  Teacher  We    are    §lad    to    introduce 

to    our    readers    in    its    new 
of  the  Blind  r  <.-ru      t>       i  <•   ,1 

form,      I  he  Teacher  of  the 

Blind"  the  official  organ  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain. 

The  aims  of  the  Association  are  to  quicken 
interest,  stimulate  thought  and  encourage  re- 
search in  education,  and  so  benefit  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind;  to  foster  a  feeling  of  com- 
radship  among  teachers  of  the  blind;  to  afford 
facilities  for  the  interchange  of  opinions  ;  and 
to  promote  united  action  among  teachers  of 
the  blind  in  matters  affecting  their  professional 
welfare. 

For  the  past  two  years,  "The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind"  has  been  published  inside  the  covers  of 
the  "Braille  Review",  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  Institute  (formerly  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association.)  The  Managers 
of  the  Teachers  Association  have  decided  to 
carry  on  their  magazine  as  an  independent  en- 
tity and  we  wish  them  success.  It  is  to  be 
published  every  second  month  at  a  cost  of 
fifty  cents  a  year  and  should  be  supported  by 
all  those  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Those  wishing  to  subscribe  should  com- 
municate with  the  Editor,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie. 
M.  A.,  79  Humphrey  St.,  Old  Trafford,  Man- 
chester,  England. 

Literature  with  regard  to' the  education  and 
training  of  the  blind  is  far  too  scarce  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  every  school  and  lib- 
rary for  the  blind  will  enroll  themselves 
among  the  subscribers  of  this  important  pub- 
lication. 


MY   GARDEN 
"Each  has  a  garden  in  his  heart. 

The  thoughts  are  seeds 
And,  soon  or  late,  they  all  come  up 

And  blossom  into  deeds. 
I'd   like  mine  to  be  beautiful, 

And  not  just  full  of  weeds." 


AFTER  GRADUATION,  WHAT? 


By  CHARLES  F.   F.  CAMPBELL.  Executive  Secretary  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 


"The  one  question 
that  disturbs  me  more 
than  all  others  is,  'After 
Graduation  ,  'What?'  " 
This  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  letter  of  a 
superintendent  of  one 
of  our  schools  for  the 
blind  who  has  had 
thirty  years  educational 
experience  among  those 
Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell  who  see.  Unquestion- 
ably, most  superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  ask  themselves  this  question  but  we 
fear  that,  either  from  discouragement  or  some 
other  cause,  it  becomes  less  insistent  as  the 
years  go  by.  Fortunately  for  the  blind,  it  is  a 
question  that  will  not  die. 

For  the  thoroughly  trained  young  blind  man 
or  woman  who  has  musical  talent  or  who  is 
of  high  grade  mental  caliber,  a  successful 
future  is  possible  and  every  school  for  the 
blind  can  point  with  pride  to  those  who  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  useful,  self-support- 
ing citizens.  The  problem,  however,  which 
confronts  all  educators  of  the  blind  is  not  to 
serve  the  capable — they  will  succeed  anyway — 
but  to  fit  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  lose 
their  sight  in  youth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
with  a  terrible  handicap. 

One  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  blind 
in  Europe  states  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  summed  up  in  one  word — "Work- 
shops." Some  of  us  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  this  although  we  fully  appreciate  that  for 
many,  well-directed  workshops  solve  in  a  very 
large  measure  this  difficult  problem.  To  ac- 
commodate all  those  who  might  be  helped  by 
workshops  would  require  the  establishment  of 
such  a  chain  of  industrial  institutions  around 
the  world  that  we  need  not  expect  to  see 
them  for  many  years  to  come  and  the  ques- 
tion  is    -till    an   open    one. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  "Things  should  be  differ- 
ent;" but  the  constructive  critic  is  he  who 
offers  concrete  suggestions  rather  than  he  who 
finds  fault  with  existing  conditions.  The 
whole  educational  system  of  the  blind  is 
scarcely  a  hundred  years  old.  A  silent  revolu- 
tion, or.  if  that   term  be  too  drastic,  at  least  a 


very  complete  re-adjustment  is  going  on  at 
this  time  in  the  educational  system  for  those 
who  see.  We  therefore  feel  that  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  what  might  prove  to  be  of  greater 
value  in  planning  the  future  of  our  blind 
youth  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  cause. 

KNOWLEDGE    OF    HOME    CONDITIONS 

We  are  convinced  that  superintendents  and 
teachers  should  have  a  much  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  actual  home  conditions  of 
their  pupils.  In  working  out  a  problem  in 
any  other  line  of  endeavor  one  of  the  first 
requisites  is  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  "facts  in  the  case."  The  school 
staff  that  has  clearly  in  mind  the.  home  con- 
ditions of  its  pupils  is  in  a  much  better  position 
to  work  out  a  practical  curriculum.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  some  of  us  to  be  able  to  say  such 
and  such  a  proportion  of  our  graduates  have 
passed  examinations  equivalent  to  those  passed 
by  seeing  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
state.  Unfortunately,  the  passing  of  such  ex- 
aminations does  not  enable  those  who  see  to 
enter  lucrative  positions,  and  for  the  blind  the 
problem  of  finding  remunerative  employment 
is   most   difficult. 

In  addition  to  knowing  all  the  facts  about 
the  environment  to  which  the  pupils  must  re- 
turn, a  careful  and  continuous  study  of  the 
capacity  of  each  student  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  in  what  profession  or  trade  he  or 
she  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  after  gradu- 
ation. We  fully  appreciate  that  some  schools 
give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  this  sub- 
ject but  there  are  others  in  which  little  thought 
is  paid  to  the  future  of  the  pupils  until  too 
short  a  time  before  graduation.  No  one 
would  venture  to  decry  a  musical  training  or 
a  college  education  for  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  benefit  by  the  same.  If  we  were  to 
take  a  hundred  seeing  children  from  the 
same  families  from  which  our  blind  children 
come  we  should  never  think  of  attempting  to 
fit  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  for  musical 
or  professional  careers ;  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  blind  are  better  mentally  en- 
dowed than  those  who  see. 

NEED    OF    ADEQUATE    TRAINING 

For  those  who  are  gifted  we  would  advocate 
even  better  training  than  is  provided  in  many 
of  our   schools    for   the  blind.     It  is   futile  to 
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expect  the  blind  to  compete  successfully  with 
seeing  piano  teachers,  organists,  or  tuners  un- 
less they  have  received  instruction  from  teach- 
ers equal  to  those  by  whom  their  seeing  com- 
petitors have  been  trained.  In  passing  we  wish 
to  make  a  special  appeal  for  more  thorough 
training  in  tuning  and  repairing.  After  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  the  course 
should  take  the  form  of  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship with  many  hours  a  day  of  continuous 
work  .  Before  graduation  the  prospective  tuner 
should  be  required  to  work,  whenever  possible, 
in  a  piano  factory.  This  is  important  not 
merely  for  the  techique  that  will  be  gained  but 
because  the  young  men  will  be  coming  in  con- 
tact with  actual  work-a-day  conditions. 

SALESMANSHIP 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  blind  men  who  have  graduated 
from  our  schools  for  the  blind  have  drifted 
into  some  form  of  merchandising  varying  all 
the  way  from  the  selling  of  pianos  to  news- 
papers. Without  wishing  to  suggest  that  a 
school  for  the  blind  should  be  turned  into  a 
commercial  institution  it  yet  remains  a  fact 
that  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  if  some 
of  the  schools  and  commissions  could  secure 
the  agency  of  some  reliable,  up-to-date  com- 
mercial article.  Thousands  of  blind  men  and 
women  throughout  this  country  would  be 
helped  at  once  if  such  agencies  could  be  se- 
cured for  them.  Even  though  such  agencies 
were  secured  the  lack  of  training  of  many  of 
our  blind  people  in  fundamental  business 
methods  would  prove  to  be  a  hinderance  even 
greater  than  blindness.  A  practical  business 
course  should  be  given  in  every  school  for  the 
blind;  but  just  what  shall  such  a  course  offer 
that  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
pupils?  We  invite  suggestions  for  such  a 
course  for  presentation  to  our  readers. 

HOUSEHOLD    ARTS 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  young 
women  who  are  passing  through  our  schools 
we  are  faced  with  another  fact  that  is  beyond 
dispute,  namely  that  after  graduation  practical- 
ly all  of  them  return  to  their  homes.  This 
means  that  whatever  is  given  at  school  must 
fit  them  to  be  most  efficient  factors  in  home 
life.  Immediately  our  school  friends  reply, 
"We  are  giving  domestic  science."  Everyone 
is  gratified  to  see  that  more  and  more  interest 
is   being   taken    in   this    subject   but   too    much 


emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  making  it 
even  more  practical.  Every  school  ought  to 
have  a  "model  home"  in  which  every  girl 
should,  before  graduation,  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  real  home  maker.  (Those 
who  wish  further  details  which  the  writer  ad- 
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vocates  for  such  a  training  can  find  them  by 
referring  to  an  editorial  entitled  "Household 
Arts  and  a  Model  Home"  which  appeared  in 
this  magazine  in  the  1911  January  Number, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  151.) 

GARDENING  AND   POULTRY   RAISING. 

Another  line  of  activity  which  would  seem 
to  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration  is 
gardening  and  poultry  raising.  No  one  pre- 
sumes to  claim  that  every  blind  man  and 
woman  can  avail  himself  or  herself  of  such 
knowledge  but  until  we  have  the  records  of 
graduates  who  have  had  such  advantages  we 
have  no  right  to  disparage  those  superintend- 
ents who  have  been  bold  enough  to  try  such 
experiments.  The  avenues  of  employment  for 
the  blind  are  so  few  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  possibilities  that  seem  to  be  offered 
by  practical  outdoor  employment.  It  is  be- 
cause we  have  such  confidence  in  this  form  of 
training  that  we  have  sought  out  and  printed 
accounts  of  such  work.  To  those  who  may 
feel  that  no  income  can  be  derived  from  either 
gardening  or  poultry  let  us  suggest  that  the 
educational  possibilities  in  both  these  activ- 
ities cannot  be  over-estimated.  Some  of  the 
most  practical  lessons  of  life,  to  say  nothing 
of  training  in  everyday  arithmetic  and  the  use 
of  English,  can  be  derived  from  gardening  and 
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poultry  raising".  Supt.  Driggs  in  his  report  for 
1914  says,  "no  other  study  in  the  curriculum 
has  proven  as  productive  in  live  language  les- 
sons, drill  in  arithmetic,  practice  in  book  keep- 
ing and  growth  in  general  knowledge  as  the 
subject  of  poultry  raising."  Whatever  our 
opinions  may  be  about  this  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  men  and  women  all  over  this 
country  who  are  keeping  the  wolf  from  the 
door  through  the  above  activities.  In  England 
a  well  known  poultry  expert  is  a  man  who 
lost  his  sight  in  adult  life.  He  acquired  all  his 
knowledge  with  regard  to  our  feathered 
friends   after  becoming  blind. 

We  do  not  claim  that  many  of  our  graduates 
will  become  national  experts  on  poultry  but 
we  do  contend  that  many  of  those  who  have 
failed  at  tuning,  piano  teaching,  broom  and 
basket  making  would  certainly  be  no  worse  off 
if  they  had  the  knowledge  that  would  enable 
them  to  take  care  of  a  small  flock  of  hens. 
For  years  to  come  a  fresh  egg  will  have  an 
honored  place  on  the  breakfast  table  of  mill- 
ions and  while  we  do  not  say  that  blind  men 
and  women  will  make  a  fortune  at  poultry 
raising,  we  are  positive  that  many  who  are 
now  idle  and  forlorn  would  be  infinitely  hap- 
pier and  earning  at  least  something  towards 
their  living  if  they  had  been  given  a  practical 
course  in  the  homely  art  of  poultry  raising. 

HOME    EMPLOYMENT 

1  Ionic  industrial  employment  for  blind 
women  is  being  given  more  and  more  consid- 


eration. Over  twenty  years  ago  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  the  Perkins  Institution  began 
the  purchase  of  raw  material  which  was  sent 
to  the  homes  of  those  young  women  who 
could  make  saleable  articles  by  sewing,  knit- 
ting or  crocheting.  These  were  sold  through 
the  Boston  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Workshop  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the 
home  workers.  Through  the  editor  of  the 
Ziegler  Magazine,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  a 
department  for  the  sale  of  the  work  of  blind 
home  workers  in  many  states  was  secured, 
five  years  ago,  at  the  Macy  Store  in  New 
York  City.  When  the  writer  became  respon- 
sible for  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  considerable  attention 
was  given  to  the  development  of  this  idea  of 
providing  home  employment  for  blind  women, 
and  when  he  became  director  of  the  work  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  it  was 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  be 
permitted  to  develop  home  industrial  em- 
ployment. Today  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  is  sending  material  into  the  homes 
of  over  300  blind  women  and  an  opportunity 
is  being  found  for  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  their  labor  through  special  departments 
for  the  blind,  the  space  for  which  is  being 
given  in  prominent  dry  good  stores  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state.  Schools, 
commissions  and  associations  should  cooperate 
to  help  the  blind  women  who   return   to  their 
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honies  to  be  remuneratively  employed  when 
they  are  not  busy  with  other  household  duties. 
Where  commissions  or  associations  do  not 
already  exist  the  writer  believes  that  the 
schools  themselves  could  very  properly  under- 
take the  direction  of  such  after-graduation 
employment  of  women.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  that  Minnesota  is  giving  this  plan  a  prac- 
tical trial.  The  chief  expense  involved  is  for 
the  purchase  of  a  reasonable  supply  of  raw 
material  and  the  salaries  for  those  who  would 
have  to  supervise  the  making  and  sale  of  the 
finished  products. 

AFTER-SCHOOL-CARE 

Whatever  course  of  training  is  given  in  a 
school  there  is  one  thing  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  students  and  that 
is  a  conscientious  following-up  of  the  graduate 
until  he  is  employed.  In  some  schools,  super- 
intendents have  been  doing  this  for  many 
years.  In  fact  it  is  significant  that  the  schools 
which  have  found  the  most  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  their  graduates  have  been 
those  in  which  the  superintendents  have  made 
this  matter  of  after  care  their  personal  con- 
cern. The  employment  of  a  field  officer  by  a 
school  is  a  very  effective  method  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  graduates  and  giving  them  a 
helping  hand  at  the  psychological  moment. 

With   the   establishment   of   associations   and 


commissions  for  the  blind  in  various  states 
there  should  be  a  brighter  day  dawning  for 
the  graduates  of  our  schools.  There  cannot 
be  too  close  cooperation  among  all  agencies 
in  helping  to  find  openings  for  these  young 
men  and  women  who  have  to  face  the  world 
in  a  fight  that  is  so  unequal.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  "after  school  care"  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  those  who  are  blind.  More 
and  more  are  we  seeing  the  evolution  of  vo- 
cational guidance  and  other  employment 
agencies  not  only  for  those  who  see  but  for 
those  who  are  handicapped. 

The  writer  has  made  no  attempt  to  present 
an  exhaustive  paper  upon  this  subject.  He 
realizes  that  much  more  might  be  said.  The 
article  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  many 
of  those  who  are  concerned  may  be  prompted 
to  take  part  in  a  free  discussion  of  this  diffi- 
cult problem.  Certainly  no  one  can  claim  to 
have  found  an  answer  which  will  apply  to  all 
those  who  are  today  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind.  The  problem  for  the  talented  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  simple.  The  vital  ques- 
tion is  what  can  we  do  to  be  of  most  service 
to  those  who  cannot  succeed  in  a  musical  or 
professional   career. 


(See  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  VII,  No. 
3,  Oct.,  1913,  for  an  interesting  illustrated 
article  about  "Outdoor  Employment"  at  the 
Connecticut    School    for   the    Blind. ) 


THE  SCHOOL  GARDENS  AT  OVERBROOK 


By  ALBERT  G.  COWGILL, 

Principal  Teacher,  Boys'  School,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 


"Though  we  should  be  grateful  for  good 
houses,  there  is  no  house  like  God's  out-of- 
doors."  — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Five  years  ago  this 
April,  School  Gardening 
was  ushered  into  the 
main  school  at  Over- 
brook  to  stay.  In  these 
four  trial  years,  it  has 
developed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  into 
a  regular  department  of 
our  school  curriculum, 
for  the  results  have 
been  of  decided  inter- 
est and  value.  We  can- 
not enumerate  all  these 
mentioned     are     especially 
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values — the     ones 

valuable  to  us  in  our  work. 

Skill  with  the  hands  ranks  first.  One  of  the 
finest  things  George  Westinghouse  ever  said 
was,  "Throughout  my  youth  I  learned  to  work 
with  my  hands  as  well  as  my  head,  and  have 
always  kept  in  practice."  The  handling  of 
small  seeds  and  various  tools  naturally  devel- 
ops skill  and  agility;  the  natural  result  of  this 
is  industry;  if  products  are  sold  the  business 
instinct  is  brought  out;  if  shared  with  the  older 
boys,  or  with  the  matron  in  providing  for  the 
evening  meal,  this  develops  generosity  and 
pride;  and  last  but  not  least,  it  fosters  the 
growth  of  children,  for  in  the  gardens  are 
found  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  the  twin  makers 
of  happiness. 

Mrs.  Summers,  teacher  of  the  second  grade, 
says :  "The  school  gardens  serve  a  double 
purpose  in  that  they  not  only  are  a  means  of 
outdoor  exercise,  but  they  also  prove  a  valua- 
ble incentive  to  Nature  Study.  Any  outdoor 
exercise  is  important  but  when  it  has  a  practi- 
cal result  as  in  gardening,  it  is  entered  into 
with  greater  zest  and  kept  up  for  a  longer 
period  without  losing  interest.  Many  of  our 
outdoor  sports  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  those  of 
our  pupils  who  are  entirely  blind,  but  here  is 
one  occupation  from  which  the  loss  of  sight 
does  not  debar  them." 

Miss  Grigg,  teacher  of  the  fourth  grade, 
says:  "One  of  the  advantages  of  gardening 
for  the  blind  is  that  it  brings  the  child  in  close 


contact  with  Mother  Nature.  While  he  is  delv- 
ing and  digging  in  the  earth,  she  is  whispering 
her  secrets  to  him — secrets  that  always  tend 
toward  uplift  in  thought;  which  alone  would 
constitute  its  chief  advantage.  Then,  it  teaches 
delicacy  of  touch ;  for  the  little  shoots  must  be 
handled  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  that  the 
slender  plant  may  not  suffer  while  the  fingers 
are  performing  their  task  of  being  physical 
eyes  to  the  sightless.  Neatness,  order,  accu- 
racy, measurement  and  concentration  are 
large  factors  in  education  through  gardening; 
while  over  all  is  the  consciousness  of  drink- 
ing in  great  draughts  of  oxygen,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  child." 

Mr.  Randle  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 
says :  "Many  of  our  pupils  come  from  con- 
gested localities  in  the  city,  where  plant  life  is 
rare.  Consequently,  were  it  not  for  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  plants  and  vegetables  of  the 
gardens  at  the  school,  they  in  all  probability 
would  go  through  life  with  a  limited  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  nature.  Think  of  what 
they  would  miss !  The  delights,  pleasures  and 
recreations  that  satisfy  and  encourage  better 
thoughts  and  cleaner  living." 

History. — In  February,  1910,  the  subject  of 
school  gardening  was  taken  up  in  one  of  our 
fortnightly  teachers'  meetings,  with  the  result 
that  Mr.  Burritt  told  us  to  go  ahead!  These 
last  two  words  settled  it :  for  they  meant  hearty 
endorsement  and  cooperation ;  the  beginning 
had  been  made,  plans  were  evolved,  diagrams 
of  gardens  made,  seeds  selected  and  purchased, 
and  on  the  first  dry,  warm  day  in  April,  the 
"forward  march"  was  given  and  work  upon 
"making  a  garden"  commenced  in  earnest. 
Everybody  found  something  to  do.  Teachers 
vied  with  pupils  in  hoeing,  raking,  leveling 
(the  ground  had  been  plowed  and  fertilized 
some  days  before). 

Plan  and  Planting. — Now  came  the  marking 
out  of  the  individual  plots  which  were  in- 
creased last  year  to  five  by  twenty  feet,  with  a 
one-foot  path  separating  each  plot.  How  much 
could  be  written  for  any  plan  or  scheme  where- 
by each  boy  can  assume  some  personal  respon- 
sibility and  is  given  a  chance  for  independent 
thinking!  The  individual  plot  in  the  school 
garden  affords  the  best  opportunity  to  teach 
<rood  civics  without  interfering  with  the  school 
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regulations.  The  boys  laid  out  their  plots  by 
means  of  cord  and  graduated  sticks,  staking 
their  respective  sections  at  each  corner.  One 
of  the  square  stakes  had  on  the  top  the  own- 
er's initials  "Brailled"  with  small  iron  pegs  so 
that  he  could  easily  locate  his  plot. 

We  have  found  the  "board  method'*  the  best 
for  planting  the  seed.  This  consists  of  having 
a  board  eight  inches  wide  and  twenty  feet  long 
(it  can  be  shorter,  depending  upon  the  length 
of  the  plot).  Witli  the  board  in  place,  the 
edges  of  which  are  flush  against  his  end  stakes, 
the  boy  makes  a  drill  with  his  dibble  along  the 
edge  of  his  board  for  the  full  length  of  it;  he 
has  his  seeds'  in  small  packets  or  small  boxes 
which  he  keeps  beside  him  as  he  squats  on  the 
board ;  he  must  not  take  too  many  seeds  in  his 
left  hand ;  taking  a  small  number  in  the  fingers 
of  his  right,  he  locates  the  beginning  of  his 
drill  .and  slowly  sifts  out  his  seed  into  the 
ground,  the  ever-present  dibble  marking  the 
end  of  this  first  step ;  replenishing  his  supply 
of  seed,  he  finishes  his  first  row  of  planting. 
For  his  second  row,  he  simply  turns  over  the 
board  and  plants  along  the  other  side;  in  a 
similar  manner  the  third  and  fourth  rows  are 
finished. 

He  has  so  planned  his  garden,  however,  that 
the  two  middle  rows  will  contain  his  highest 
growing  vegetables.  Thus,  peas  will  always  bt 
found  in  the  middle  of  his  plot.  It  may  be  that, 
he  does  not  plant  all  of  his  vegetables  at  once, 
but  reserves  space  for  successive  plantings  of 
radishes  and  onion  sets — the  two  standbys  in 
any    boy's    garden. 

This  illustrates  the  method  of  planting. 

We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having 
plenty  of  elbow-room  in  the  garden  space  al- 
loted  to  us.  We  started  with  two  plots,  each 
twenty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but 
two  years  ago  we  took  unto  ourselves  another 
like  plot.  The  crops  are  planned  for  only  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  from  April  first  until 
the  middle  of  June,  growing  such  early  matur- 
ing vegetables  as  lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  beans, 
beets,  carrots,  Swiss  chard,  turnips,  onions, 
cabbage,  etc. ;  the  only  exceptions  are  tomatoes 
and  sweet  corn,  the  latter  being  planted  after 
harvesting  the  season's  crop,  in  order  to  have 
an  abundant  supply  ready  for  the  "corn  roast" 
in  the  early  days  of  September.  The  tomatoes, 
as  well  as  the  cabbage  and  lettuce,  are  grown 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  flats  or  shallow  plant 
boxes,    transplanting    into    the    cold  frame    and, 


when  ready,  taken  directly  to  the  garden.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  the  corn  and  tomatoes 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  school  gardener. 

Cultivation. — "How  in  the  world  does  a 
blind  boy  know  a  plant  from  a  weed?"  asks 
the  wonder-eyed,  skeptical  visitor.  Johnny 
Testout  demonstrates ;  most  weeds  are  prickly 
to  the  touch — have  smaller  leaves  and  more 
slender  stems ;  lettuce,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  silky  leaf — easily  recognized ;  the  radish 
develops  a  large  leaf  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
through  the  ground,  and  has  a  fuzz  on  it 
something  like  the  geranium  which  every  boy 
has  learned  to  know  in  his  own  class  room  ; 
nearly  all  weeds  have  pointed  leaves  and 
rough  stems,  while  nearly  all  plants  have 
globular  leaves  and  smooth  stems.  And, — 
here,  Johnny  has  to  confess  he  does  have 
some  trouble  with  his  carrots  and  beets,  and 
will  sometimes  pull  a  beet  plant  for  a  weed, 
but — the  visitor  is  convinced  and  forever  aft- 
erward is  a  walking  delegate  whose  chief  duty 
in  life  is  to  tell  about  this  "wonderful"  dem- 
onstration. 

The  five-fingered  hard  weeder  was  found 
to  be  the  most  useful  tool  for  cultivation : 
with  one  hand  close  to  the  plant,  the  young- 
gardener  can  loosen  the  soil  round  about 
it.  This  tool,  with  the  aid  of  the  boy's 
five  fingers  is  sufficient  for  all  cultivation  of 
small  vegetables.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
the  plants  are  up  enough  to  mark  the  rows 
and  the  boys  then  do  their  first  cultivating, 
using  the  weeder  and  loosening  the  earth  be- 
tween the  rows  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches,  carefully  removing  all  the  weeds.  The 
tiny  weeds  are  pulled  with  the  fingers  from  the 
vegetable  rows,  and  the  hand  carriers  are  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  all  weeds  and  small  stones. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  edges  of  the  plot  are 
straightened  by  using  a  short  garden  line  and 
spade.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  all  rows 
run  the  long  way  of  the  garden,  because  ex- 
perience has  shown  they  are  more  easily 
planted  and  cultivated  ;  whether  the  rows  run 
north  and  south  or  east  and  west  is  not  so 
important.  Care  is  taken  to  have  level  rows, 
not  ridges,  for  such  elevated  places  soon  dry 
out    and    the   plants    suffer    for   moisture. 

Each  boy  keeps  a  simple  diary  of  his  plot,  to 
record  the  work  done  each  week.  The  entries 
include  :  what  is  planted,  variety,  time  of  plant- 
ing, space  given,  time  of  gathering,  and  yield. 
Such  work  greatly  strengthens  the  boy's  pow- 
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ers  of  accurate  observation,  and  is  a  permanent 
affair  that  can  be  referred  to  even-  year. 

Cost. 

Vz  pint  onion  sets $0 .  05 

54  ounce  radish 04 

1  pint    peas 15 

Ys  ounce  lettuce 04 

12  cabbage   plants 08 

%  ounce  beets 04 

J/2  ounce    cucumbers 05 

Total    cost $0.45 

How  to  Plant. 
<— Distance  Between— >> 

Variety  Rows       Plants  Depth 

Beans    2  ft.  2  in.  2  in. 

Cabbage    2  ft.  3  ft.  4  in. 

Carrot    15  in.  3  in.  1  in. 

Corn    3  ft.  3  ft.  3  in. 

Egg  plant 2  ft.  3  ft.  4  in. 

Lettuce  1  ft.  1  ft.  1  in. 

Onion  sets 15  in.  4  in.  4  in. 

Peas   2  ft.  Close  2  in. 

Pepper  plants 2  ft.  3  ft.  4  in. 

Radish   1  ft.  1  in.  2  in. 

Tomato  plants...   8  ft.  3  ft.  4  in. 

Harvesting. — The  first  question  invariably 
asked  about  the  gardens  concerns  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  produce,  as  if  production  and  possi- 
ble financial  gain  were  the  chief  aim  and  object 
of  the  work.  The  young  gardener  disposes  of 
his  produce  as  he  chooses;  he  is  a  law  unto 
himself :  he  can  eat  his  vegetables,  give  them 
away,  take  them  home  to  his  parents  living  in 
the  city,  or  sell  them  to  our  nearby  friends ; 
some  boys  have  made  a  little  pin  money  by 
selling  their  vegetables.  As  indicated  before, 
the  year's  work  is  not  finished  in  June,  for 
through  September  and  October,  quantities  of 
ripe,  juicy  tomatoes  find  their  way  to  lockers, 
cottages,  and  the  dining  room.  Turnips  are 
another  source  of  esculent  joy  during  these  fall 
days.  The  greatest  cause  of  rejoicing  is  shown 
the  second  week  in  September,  the  time  set 
aside  for  the  past  three  years  for  the  "annual 
corn  roast."  Then,  indeed,  come  thankful 
hearts;  for  gathered  around  blazing  fires,  the 
whole  boys'  school  roast  their  corn,  potatoes 
and  apples,  tell  stories,  recount  their  funny  gar- 
den experiences  and  sing  songs  to  the  harvest 
moon. 

In  drawing  the  diagram  for  his  future  gar- 
den, each  boy  lets  one  cell  on  his  Braille  slate 


equal  one  foot  of  ground  ;  in  this  way  he  fig- 
ured out  a  definite  planting  plan,  showing  just 
where  everything  should  go,  the  distance  be- 
tween rows,  and  the  cost  of  seed,  which  gave 
him  a  practical  problem  in  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  some  knowledge  of  seed  catalogues.  To 
illustrate:  One  ounce  of  carrot  seed  will  sow 
100  feet  of  drill ;  twenty  feet  equals  one-fifth 
of  an  ounce  which,  at  20  cents  an  ounce,  would 
be  four  cents;  the  cost  of  his  radish  and  onion 
sets  are  worked  out  the  same  way.  By  plan- 
ning his  garden  early,  changes  could  be  made 
to  advantage. 

The  school  garden  being  some  distance  from 
the  main  building,  the  Sloyd  department  built 
a  tool  shed  in  the  field,  adjacent  to  the  gardens. 
This  building  is  of  simple  design,  but  ample 
in  size  to  take  care  of  all  the  tools  used.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  early  spring  days, 
the  boys  made  tools  and  equipment,  needed  for 
their  future  gardens,  in  the  Sloyd  shop,  under 
the  able  direction  of  their  teacher,  Mr.  Randle. 
Such  tools  as  plot  stakes,  hand  carriers,  wood- 
en mallets,  dibbles  or  short-pointed  sticks,  were 
finished  and  pigeon-holed  for  future  use. 

In  order  to  attract  and  satisfy  some  of  our 
native  birds,  Mr.  Randle  assisted  his  boys  in 
planning  and  building  some  bird-houses  which 
were  placed  in  the  field  beside  the  orchard  and 
the  gardens.  We  hope  to  see  these  occupied 
by  the  wren,  the  bluebird  and  the  martin.  The 
robins,  thrushes,  catbirds,  bluejays  and  wood- 
peckers have  their  homes  in  their  favorite  re- 
treats, a  little  apart  from  the  day's  activity.  It 
is  coming  to  be  well  understood  that  birds  help 
us  in  raising  fruit  and  vegetables  in  ways  that 
we  are  least  able  to  help  ourselves. 

To  do  good  gardening,  a  boy  must  have  good 
tools;  and  if  he  owns  these  tools,  or  is  a  joint- 
owner,  he  will  exercise  more  care  in  the  way 
he  uses  them.  On  taking  an  inventory  of  im- 
plements in  the  tool  shed,  in  February,  it  was 
found  that  we  ought  to  have,  in  addition  to  our 
stock,  one-half  dozen  ten-tooth  rakes,  one-half 
dozen  seven-inch  hoes,  two  steel  spades,  one 
dozen  hand  weeders,  and  a  wheel  hoe  with 
most  of  the  attachments.  To  go  to  the  hard- 
ware store  and  buy  them  with  their  own 
money  would  be  a  capital  thing,  these  builders 
of  the  tool  shed  thought ;  but  how  raise  the 
capital?  Do  the  thing  that  lies  nearest  you — 
so  the  old  adage  goes.  Across  the  cloister 
from  the  class  room  stood  the  open  door  to 
the  broom  shop,  along  whose  walls  were  dozens 
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of  brooms,  tied  up,  waiting  for  prospective 
buyers.  For  three  successive  Saturdays,  young 
salesmen  charged  upon  that  shop  and  took  out 
those  brooms — never  to  return !  but  in  their 
place  enough  money  to  make  that  trip  to  the 
hardware  store.  There  is  not  any  doubt  in 
our  minds  that,  hereafter,  tools  will  be  more 
carefully  kept  in  the  racks  made  for  them  in 
the  tool  shed,  and  that  they  will  be  clean  and 
ready  for  the  next  class  needing  them. 

Enthusiasm  ran  high,  almost  to  the  breaking 
point,  when  the  boys,  sixty-two  in  all,  voted 
unanimously  to  enter  the  school  garden  con- 
test conducted  by  the  Evening  Telegraph,  an 
afternoon  paper  of  the  first  rank.  This  con- 
test not  only  allowed  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  city  to  enter,  but  any  individual 
desiring  to  compete  could  do  so.  In  the  con- 
test, judged  by  an  expert  from  one  of  the 
largest  seed  houses  in  the  city,  the  first,  second 
and  third  prizes  were  won  by  our  boys.  Be- 
sides these  prizes,  eight  "certificates  of  merit" 
were  awarded  to  eight  proud  boys.  This  con- 
test was  judged  on  neatness,  style  of  arrange- 
ment, perfection  of  products,  and  general  ex- 
cellence. 

Any  garden  would  be  incomplete  without 
flowers.  Three  plots,  regulation  size,  were 
taken  in  the  very  front  of  the  garden.     These 


were  planted  in  sweet  alyssum,  nasturtiums, 
four-o'clocks,  corn  flowers,  marigolds  and  zin- 
nias. Back  of  the  zinnias  was  a  row  of  dahlias. 
Teachers  and  pupils  had  plenty  of  flowers  to 
grace  their  class  rooms  on  their  return  in  Sep- 
tember. Fully  half  the  charm  of  success  in 
flower  gardening  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
result  of  one's  own  labor,  and  to  be  familiar 
with  the  why  and  wherefore  adds  greatly  to 
the  pleasures  of  gardening. 

To  sum  up,  the  purposes  of  gardening  are 
many:  it  is  another  means  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise, a  valuable  incentive  to  nature  study,  a 
good  way  to  teach  manual  training,  it  gives 
an  opportunity  to  inculcate  a  love  of  work;  but 
first,  last,  and  always  the  aim  and  object  of 
gardening  in  school,  in  any  grade,  is  character- 
building. 


GARDENING    AT    THE    LOUISIANA 
STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

"We  only  made  a  beginning  in  the  garden 
work  last  year  but  we  hope  to  continue  and 
improve  this  phase  of  our  work  this  spring. 
The  children  did  their  own  planting,  but  the 
soil  was  well  prepared  by  outside  help  in  the 
following  manner :  a  large  bed  about  twelve 
feet  wide  was  thrown  up  across  the  garden 
spot    and    then    rows    were    made    across    this 


A  splendid  start  in  gardening  at  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind 
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about  three  feet  apart.  At  the  end  of  each 
row  a  small  stake  was  driven  and  a  cord 
stretched  from  the  stake  at  one  end  of  the 
row  to  the  stake  at  the  other  end  thus  form- 
ing a  guide  for  planting.  Along  this  cord  the 
students  measured  and  planted  theirs  seeds  or 
plants  at  regular  intervals.  The  measures 
were    furnished   bv    the    teachers,    and   trowels 


and  small  paddles  were  used  for  planting.  The 
students  did  not  accomplish  much  in  the  way 
of  cultivating  but  I  think  that  they  will  be  able 
to  do  more  this  year. 

Since  we  are  just  beginning  this  work  I 
shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  arti- 
cle in  the  "Outlook"  on  gardening." 

G.   C.   Huckaby,  Sup't. 


OUR  SCHOOL  GARDEN 


By  MARY 

Teacher  of  Second  Grade.  Girls'  School, 

Before  the  winter  is  over,  the  girls  of  the 
Second  Grade  have  started  their  garden — on 
paper.     This  is  their  language  work  for  March. 

Having  had  small  individual  gardens  for  two 
seasons  (Kindergarten  and  First  Grade),  they 
are  ready  for  a  "really,  truly  garden — a  big 
garden."  In  this  community  garden,  planning, 
measuring,  and  working  with  each  other  for 
the  general  good  are  the  most  valuable  new 
lessons  obtained. 

First  of  all  we  choose  what  we  desire  to 
raise :  radishes,  onions,  tomatoes  and  lettuce 
always  head  the  list.  This  year  with  the  fore- 
going are  carrots,  beans,  peppers,  cabbages  and 
eggplants. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  begin  work  with  our 
Braille  slates  : 

1.  A  plan  is  made  (%  inch  to  1  foot)  show- 
ing the  proper  distances  apart  the  plants  and 
drills  should  be  placed. 

2.  A  list  is  made  of  the  seeds  and  the  plants 
required,  giving  the  special  name  and  the 
price.     Title  of  this  list — "Counting  the  Cost." 

3.  A  business  letter  containing  the  order. 

4.  A  list  stating  at  what  depth  and  how  far 
apart  the  seeds  and  the  plants  should  be 
placed. 

5.  A  diary — when  planted,  when  sprouted, 
when  matured. 

To  get  the  best  results  both  mentally  and 
physically  (no  worry  about  clothes  and  free- 
dom of  movement),  a  girl  should  have  a  suit- 
consisting  of  bloomers  and  a  middy  blouse, 
preferably  of  khaki  cloth.  Such  a  suit  will  be 
serviceable  on  all  her  outings  for  it  will  en- 
able her  to  climb  trees  and  fences  without 
fear  of  tears  or  tumbles ;  and  with  this  outfit 
the  laundry  will  not  be  overburdened  when 
such  expeditions  take  place.  These  suits  so 
appealed  to  the  parents  that  some  sent  money 
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to  pay  for  the  material,  which  is  being  made 
up  by  the  older  girls  in  our  workroom,  while 
others  are  being  made  at  home. 

Work  is  begun  in  the  garden  in  April  if  the 
soil  is  in  condition ;  and  vigorous  work  it  is, 
too,  with  rake,  hoe  and  trowel. 

When  the  soil  is  sufficiently  fine  and  level 
(for  convenience  in  explaining  we  will  start  at 
the  east  side  of  the  garden),  a  stake  is  driven 
in  at  the  southeast  corner  and  another  at  the 
northeast  corner;  a  piece  of  heavy  twine, 
touching  the  ground,  is  stretched  from  one 
stake  to  the  other.  Then  at  the  required  dis- 
tance (this  depends  on  what  is  to  be  planted) 
another  set  of  stakes  is  set  up.  The  first  set 
is  not  removed  until  the  planting  between  the 
second  set  is  done. 

The  measuring  is  done  with  heavy  sticks,  3 
feet  long,  with  marks  6  inches  apart  cut  upon 
them. 

To  make  a  drill  in  which  to  plant  the  seeds, 
a  stick  sharpened  at  one  end  is  drawn  along 
the  ground  closely  following  the  string. 

Our  time  to  garden  is  usually  the  time  as- 
signed for  walking — the  Second  and  Third 
Grades  of  the  Girls'  School  go  out  regularly 
twice  a  week  for  an  hour  in  fair  weather — but 
at  planting  time  and  when  the  weeds  are  trying 
to  gain  the  headway,  occasionally  we  spend  a 
whole   morning  gardening. 

As  we  do  not  like  to  destroy  needlessly  life 
in  any  form,  wc  must  do  some  careful  work 
while  sowing  the  seed  ;  for  it  seems  "so  cruel" 
even  to  thin  out  the  rows. 

When  the  planting  has  been  finished,  a  warm, 
rainy  day  is  hoped  for.  If  we  are  so  favored, 
in  a  few  days  we  find  our  radishes  and  lettuce 
have  sprouted. 

How  interesting  to  note  the  manner  in 
(Continued   on   page    174.) 


Radish 

Three  -foot  fatfi 
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Carrot 
Orr/orr  J. 
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Tomato  J? 

e^P/ant 

Tfiree-foot fatfi 

Plan  of  garden  40  feet  by  20  feet  at  the  Overbrook  Philadelphia  School  (1914). 
As  worked  out  on  Braille  slate  by  each  girl  in  Second  Grade  from  dictation. 
Where  possible,  the  initial  letter  of  each  variety  of  plant  is  used  to  indicate  its 
location.     The  lettering  on  the  plan  is  done  by  the  teacher. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


MISS  ADELAIDE  MOON 

Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  the  lifelong 
friend  of  all  blind  people,  died  November  12, 
1914  at  the  age  of  70.  The  funeral  of  this 
kind-hearted  and  much  beloved  lady  took 
place  on  November  18  at  the  Extra-Mural 
Cemetery.  The  affection  that  she  had  won 
among    the    blind    poor    and    the    esteem    in 


which  she  was  held  by  all  who  work  for  the 
blind  was  touchingly  demonstrated.  There 
were  many  blind  people  at  the  graveside,  and 
they  sang  a  hymn  over  the  lowered  coffin. 
They  also  put  together  their  mites — for  all 
were  pensioners  of  Miss  Moon's  society — to 
send  a  beautiful  cushion  of  flowers,  with  the 
words  "At  Rest"  worked  in  violets,  Miss 
Moon's  favourite  flower,  and  a  crown  of 
violets   in    the   corner. 

The  service  at  the  house  in  Brighton — 
the  centre  of  Miss  Moon's  world-wide  work 
— was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Shearer, 
for  long  years  a  friend  of  the  deceased  and 
helper  in  the  work.  The  last  rites  at  the 
graveside  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Wilson,  of  St.  Margaret's. 

A  correspondent  writes :  The  large  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  that  came  together  in 
the  cemetery  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Miss  Moon  was  both  touching 
and  impressive.  As  soon  as  the  burial  service 
came  to  an  end  they  sang  their  favourite 
hymn,  "Blessed  Assurance,  Jesus  is  Mine," 
and  one  could  readily  preceive  the  emotion 
that  stirred  their  hearts  at  the  moment.     And 


indeed  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
one  considers  the  deceased  lady's  life-long 
interest  in  them  and  her  whole-hearted  devo- 
tion to  their  well-being.  It  was  not  only  in 
printing  books  for  them  to  read  she  directed 
her  energies;  her  gifts  to  them  of  bread  and 
coal  all  the  year  round,  and  of  special  gifts 
at  Christmas  time,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Blind  Relief  Society,  organized  and  carried 
on  by  herself,  made  her  one  of  their  best 
friends  on  earth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  form 
of  help  for  the  poor  blind  will  not  suffer  by 
her  passing  away.  One  can  conceive  of  no 
better  form  of  a  memorial  to  her  than  the 
continuance  of  such  benefits  to  those  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  day  and  who  now  mourn 
her  loss.  Brighton  may  well  be  proud  to 
have*  had  within  her  gates  one  so  richly  en- 
dowed and  so  diligent  in  this  sphere  of 
Christian  activity  that  every  year  there  radi- 
ated from  it  high-class  literature  to  the  blind 
of  every  race  and  clime,  and  making  it  in- 
deed a  centre  of  light  and  truth.  For  her 
life  service  in  this  noble  cause  a  monument, 
we  consider,  ought  to  be  erected  to  her 
memory;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  could  be 
more  suitable,  we  are  persuaded,  than  just 
the  continuance  of  the  work  to  which  she  de- 
voted her  whole  life. —  (Extract  from  the 
Brighton  Herald,  Brighton,  England,  of  No- 
vember 21,   1914.) 


Miss  Moon  carried  on  the  work,  initiated 
by  her  father,  at  104,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton. 
Everyone  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  friend- 
ship must  have  been  struck  by  her  wonder- 
ful capacity  for  business,  and  the  thorough- 
ness and  determination  with  which  she  carried 
out  ideas  that  she  conceived  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  blind.  She  personally  super- 
intended the  whole  of  the  work  carried  on  at 
Queen's  Road,  Brighton,  for  embossing  and 
circulating  books  in  Moon  type,  as  well  as 
the  Brighton  Blind  Relief  Society,  which  be- 
friended so  many  of  the  blind  poor  there. 
She  was  also  most  energetic  and  successful 
in  establishing  The  Moon  Pension  Society 
for  the  needy  blind  of  the  county.  To 
mental  ability  of  a  marked  type  she  joined 
a  singleness  and  sincerity  of  character  that 
made    her    the    forceful    personality    she    was, 
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and  gave  her  the  persistenee  and  persever- 
ance in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  resulted  in  their  being 
overcome.  The  loss  of  her  only  brother,  Dr. 
R.  C.  Moon,  Secretary  to  the  Home  Teaching 
Society.  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  preceding  spring,  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  his  sister,  and  must,  we  fear,  have 
hastened  the  fatal  termination  of  her  im- 
pending illness.  It  was  most  touching  to  see 
the  number  of  blind  persons  who  attended 
the  ceremony  at  the  grave-side,  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  felt  for 
her  who  was  gone,  who  in  life  had  been  their 
never-failing    helper    and    true    friend. 

"And  doubtless  unto  her  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit, 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
The    full-grown    energies   of   heaven." 
—  (From  The  Blind,  January,  1915.) 


"Miss  Moon  carried  on  the  work  of  pub- 
lishing books  for  the  blind  with  signal  suc- 
cess. For  one  head  and  one  pair  of  hands  to 
have  conducted  what  was  in  effect  a  printing 
establishment  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose, 
was  a  feat  which  few  could  have  accom- 
plished. It  was  an  education  to  pass  through 
the  various  rooms  of  the  Moon  Society  and 
hear  every  detail  explained  by  the  Hon.  Sec- 
retary. Every  department  bore  the  trace  of 
great  ability,  keen  perception,  business  prin- 
ciples and  all  those  other  qualities  which  are 
necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  highly 
specialized  work.  To  have  known  Miss  Moon 
intimately,  as  we  have  done,  was  to  esteem 
her  a  refined,  educated,  capable  and  alto- 
gether delightful  Christian  English  lady.  Her 
whole  life  was  spent  in  the  cause  of  the  blind 
without  fee  or  reward  and  the  whole  of  the 
world  is  vastly  poorer  by  her  death." — (From 
The  Braille  Review,  December,   1914.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 
Society  for  the   Higher  Education   of  the 

Blind 
The  Society  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind  has  recently  been  formed  in  California 
as  the  result  of  an  effort  to  secure  readers  for 
blind  men  and  women  desirous  of  continuing 
their  studies  in  one  of  the  universities  of  the 
state.  The  following  officers  and  statement 
appear  on  the  prospectus  of  this  new  organ- 
ization :  President,  Dr.  Newel  Perry;  Sec- 
retary, Raine  Bennett  of  San  Francisco ; 
Treasurer,  Frederick  M.  Shipper,  Attorney  at 
Law,   San  Francisco. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  pay  to 
the  Society  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  a  month 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  and 
after  the  date  on  which  this  subscription  list 
shall  first  have  been  signed  by  twenty-five 
persons.  The  said  Society  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind  hereby  agrees  that  in 
consideration  of  this  subscription  it  will  use 
ALL  the  money  so  provided  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  reader  for  a  blind  student  either  at  the 
University  of  California  or  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University. 


State  Library — Department  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Foley,  Home  and  Library  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  began  work  early  in  July,  with  hours 
twice  a  week  at  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library,  and  making  visits  to  the  blind  on  other 
days.  Recently  the  library  location  has  been 
changed  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Free 
Library,  10th  floor,  Hall  of  Records.  Up  to 
September  25  Miss  Foley  had  given  72  lessons 
in  the  homes  of  the  blind,  and  47  lessons  in  the 
Library  on  the  20  afternoons  she  had  spent 
there.  Many  blind  persons,  too  far  away  from 
Los  Angeles  to  go  there  for  lessons,  are  being 
helped  through  correspondence. 

The  following  rules  for  those  who  are  trying 
to  learn  a  type  for  the  blind  have  been  com- 
piled by  Miss  Foley.  They  are  valuable  sug- 
gestions, since  they  are  based  on  her  wide  ex- 
perience  as    a    teacher. 

RULES    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

When  seeking  information  concerning  raised  type, 
the  beginner  should  state  his  or  her  age,  as  this  is  an 
important  factor  in  determining  what  system  is  best 
to   recommend. 

In  learning  to  read  Moon  or  any  other  system,  use 
index  finger  of  right  hand,  or  when  not  possible,  the 
same  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  middle  linger  of  either 
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hand,  may  be  used.  The  finger — not  the  hand — ■ 
should  lie  flat  upon  the  letter,  never  stand  perpendicu- 
larly, and  may  be  moved  either  back  or  forth,  or  from 
side  to  side,  in  feeling  the  letter.  The  nail  should  be 
cut  very  short,  and  kept  so,  in  order  to  leave  the 
flesh  at  end  of  finger  unconfined.  The  finger  will 
flatten  out  from  continuous  rubbing  on  the  letters, 
and  the  flesh  should  be  pinched  up  whenever  the 
ringer  feels  at  all  numb.  When  the  finger  is  cold,  the 
hands  should  be  warmed  before   reading. 

The  whole  alphabet  should  not  be  learned  at  one 
time.  It  is  best  to  study  six  or  seven  letters,  and 
when  the  finger  has  mastered  those,  take  the  next 
seven,  and  so  on,  until  all  have  been  learned.  It  is 
unwise  to  try  to  read  before  the  whole  alphabet  has 
been  thoroughly  mastered.  Beginners  should  never 
study  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  one 
time,  though  this  should  be  done  several  times  daily. 
This  will  avoid  much  discouragement,  as  too  pro- 
longed application  tires  the  untrained  finger,  and  puz- 
zles the  brain.  In  most  cases,  it  is  wise  for  beginners 
to  read  the  Reader  or  Primer  through  at  least  twice 
before  requesting  other  reading,  as  the  shorter  words 
are  easier  for  the  finger  to  grasp. 

In  reading  New  York  Point  or  Braille,  the  left  hand 
finger  should  be  kept  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and 
slipped  to  the  one  below  before  the  right  hand  returns, 
thus  making  it  easier  to  keep  the  place. — (From  News 
Notes  of   California  Libraries,   October,   1914.) 


COLORADO 
School  for  the  Blind 

George  Nix,  a  pupil  in  the  Colorado  School 
for  the  Blind,  has  recently  secured  from  the 
Review  of  Reviews  the  privilege  of  working 
for  a  subscription  scholarship,  and  he  expects 
to  make  enough  out  of  it  during  the  next  eight 
months  to  give  him  a  good  start  in  college 
next  fall.  The  proposition  pays  him  a  graded 
commission  from  fifty  cents  up  to  a  dollar  for 
the  subscriptions  he  secures  up  to  400 ;  and 
after  that  he  receives  one  dollar  each.  The 
territory  assigned  him  includes  the  city  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  the  western  slope  of  the 
state  with  the  single  exception  of  his  home 
town.  George  has  already  quite  a  respectable 
number  of  subscriptions  in  his  little  book,  and 
he  hasn't  really  started,  but  with  the  energy 
he  goes  after  things  it  wouldn't  be  surprising 
to  see  him  break  the  record. 

Accompanied  by  his  brother,  who  is  a  Colo- 
rado College  student,  George  made  merry  dur- 
ing the  holidays  at  the  home  of  his  parents 
at  Austin.  While  George  was  there,  he  made 
good  use  of  his  time  rustling  subscriptions  for 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  he  easily  made  himself  eligible  for  the 
prize  of  a  set  of  Kipling's  works.  The  re- 
quirement to  win  the  prize  was  to  take  fifty 
subscriptions  during  the  month  of  December, 
and  George  sent  in  110. —  (From  the  Colorado 
Tndex,  Dec.  4,  1914,  Jan.  8,  1915.) 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress 

harriet  l.  stone,  correspondent 

A  recent  purchase  of  books  in  Moon  type, 
amounting  to  $98.  has  been  received.  A  pur- 
chase of  books  in  New  York  Point  and  Ameri- 
can Braille,  amounting  to  $400  and  of  music 
amounting  to  $50  has  been  made  and  will  be 
received  before  long,  it  is  hoped. 

Under  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913,  providing 
the  subsidy  for  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  there  is  sent  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  So  our  collection  is 
steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  value. 

A  catalogue  in  ink  print  listing  all  the  books 
for  the  blind  according  to  the  various  systems 
of  embossed  type,  with  brief  titles  under  an 
alphabetical  list  of  authors,  has  been  prepared 
and  published  by  the  Library  and  will  be  fur- 
nished on  request  to  any  blind  reader.  This 
catalogue  contains  a  list  of  all  books,  music 
and  periodicals  purchased  up  to  June  30,  1914. 

These  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  with 
franked  return,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  but 
this  request  is  made ;  that  the  reader  first  make 
sure  that  the  book  desired  cannot  be  obtained 
from  any  library  in  his  own  State  or  near-by 
City  Library.  Correspondence  concerning 
books,  periodicals,  music,  etc.,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Assistant  in  Charge,  Room 
for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  $100,000  Motion  Wonder  Pictures 
shown  by  Henry  W.  Savage  were  produced 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Columbia 
Theater,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  week  begin- 
ning Jan.  10th.  These  pictures  are  based  on 
the  inspiring  work,  "Uncle  Sam  at  Work,"  by 
Frederic  J.  Haskin,  and  their  educational  value 
is  inestimable,  as  well  as  dramatic  and  forceful. 

Among  the  pictures  are  a  number  taken  in 
the  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  which  show  the  arrangement  of 
the  room,  the  book  shelves  and  cases  and  the 
beautiful  glass  cases  containing  the  exhibits  of 
work  done  by  the  blind  in  the  various  State 
schools  and  other  institutions,  and  the  various 
appliances  to  be  found  in  the  room.  A  num- 
ber of  the  readers  were  asked  to  come  to  the 
room  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  various 
writing  machines,   slates   and    other   apparatus. 
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Some  readers  were  photographed  while  play- 
ing various  games,  as  checkers,  dominoes  and 
cards.  One  film  shows  Sen.  T.  P.  Gore  in  the 
act  of  dictating  a  letter  to  a  blind  stenog- 
rapher. The  pictures  taken  in  this  room  are 
given  more  prominence,  it  is  said,  than  any- 
other  views  taken  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  as  these  pictures  have  begun  their 
journey  to  their  ultimate  goal,  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  and  will  probably  be 
shown  in  many  places  en  route,  it  is  hoped 
they  may  awaken  much  intelligent  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  blind 
wherever    shown. 

FLORIDA 

School  for  the  Blind 

h.  wilson  beatty,  correspondent 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Florida  Asso- 
ciation of  Osteopathic  Physicians,  Dr.  DeWitt 
Ligfitsey  of  Bartow,  Fla.,  an  ex-pupil  of  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  Association. 
DeWitt  Lightsey  graduated  at  the  Florida 
school  in  May,  '08.  The  following  year  he 
spent  at  his  home,  casting  about  for  an  occupa- 
tion. In  the  fall  of  '09,  though  totally  blind, 
he  boarded  the  train  and  traveled  to  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo.,  alone.  There  he  entered  the  well- 
known  school  of  osteopathy,  and  after  a  three 
years'  course  graduated  very  creditably  in  a 
large  class.  He  next  took  the  medical  exami- 
nations of  several  of  the  states  and  has  since 
been  practising  his  chosen  profession  with  a 
marked   degree   of   success. 

Next  spring,  three  very  promising  young  girls 
will  graduate  from  the  Florida  school.  Miss 
Mabel  Bates  expects  to  continue  her  educa- 
tional training  at  the  College  for  Women  at 
Tallahasse.  Miss  Pearl  Brown  hopes  to  go  to 
Philadelphia,  where  she  will  further  pursue  her 
musical  education.  Miss  Bessie  Sikes  is  yet 
undecided  as  to  her  immediate  future. 

IOWA 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  fifth  annual  declamatory  contest  at  the 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the 
college  auditorium  Friday  evening,  Jan.  15, 
and  proved  an  interesting  event  to  the  students, 
teachers  and  outside  guests  present. 

Each  number  on  the  program  was  excellent 


and  showed  the  most  painstaking  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  participating  and  on  the  part  of 
literary  teacher  under  whose  direction  the  pro- 
gram was  given.  In  the  oratorical  class  there 
were  four  participants,  Paul  Menagh,  Clifford 
Bryant,  Elliott  Collison  and  Tom  Tiernan.  In 
the  dramatic  class  the  selections  were  given  by 
Grant  Perrin,  Fern  Conn,  Elsie  Shields  and 
Esther  Turnell,  and  in  the  humorous  by  Louise 
Dowell  and  Agnes   Burlingame. 

The  judges  were  Prof.  John  Barnes  and 
Prof.  Charles  Meyerholz  of  Cedar  Falls  and 
Attorney  Hugh  Mossman  of  Vinton,  and  their 
decisions  resulted  as  follows :  Tom  Tiernan 
first  in  the  oratorical  class,  Elsie  Shields  first 
in  the  dramatic  class,  Agnes  Burlingame  first 
in  the  humorous  class,  with  Tom  Tiernan  win- 
ner over  all.  Mr.  Tiernan  will  represent  the 
school  in  the  district  contest  to  be  held  next 
month,  which  gives  the  assurance  of  a  most 
creditable  entry  with  many  possibilities  for  fur- 
ther honors  for  the  college  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Barnes,  in  giving  the  decision  and  presenting 
the  medals  to  the  successful  contestants,  said 
many  encouraging  things  to  these  young 
students  who  are  accomplishing  excellent  re- 
sults. 

The  college  choir  gave  several  selections 
which  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  program,  as 
did  also  the  piano  solo  by  Leroy  Statdlander 
and  the  piano  duet  by  Frank  Voelker  and 
Grant  Perrin.— (From  the  Vinton  Eagle,  Jan. 
16,  1915.) 

KENTUCKY 

School  for  the  Blind 

susan  b.  merwinj  correspondent 

An  outdoor  community  Christmas  tree  was 
the  unique  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
Christmas  celebration  at  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  A 
beautiful  Norway  spruce  on  the  front  lawn 
was  draped  with  hundreds  of  incandescent 
lights.  Surmounting  the  tree  which  was 
seventy  feet  in  height  was  a  huge  electric  star. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Night  and  New 
Years  Eve  the  pupils  of  the  school,  together 
with  friends  and  neighbors,  gathered  about 
the  lighted  tree  and  sang  Christmas  carols 
and  hymns.  There  was  also  the  usual  tree  in- 
doors lighted  also  by  electricity  and  trimmed 
in  white  and  silver. 

Van     Dyke's     "Christmas     Spirit"    was     the 
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theme  worked  out  in  the  program  given  on 
the  morning  before  Christmas. 

All  the  children  in  the  school  seemed  im- 
bued with  the  Christmas  spirit  and  did  some- 
thing to  bring  joy  and  gladness  to  others. 

The  girls  prepared  a  box  of  gifts  consisting 
of  work  bags,  pin  cushions,  needle  books, 
darning  outfits,  etc.,  for  the  forty  old  ladies 
at  Parr's  Rest,  while  the  boys  made  ham- 
mocks, brushes,  brooms  and  toys  for  the  little 
children  at  Waverly  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

As  most  of  the  children  remained  at  school 
during  the  holidays,  a  few  classes  were  held 
in  the  morning  but  each  afternoon  some  kind 
of  an  entertainment  was  given  so  all  had  a 
very  happy  time. 

MAINE 

Institute  for  the  Blind 

millard  w.  baldwin,  correspondent 

On  October  17,  1914,  the  Maine  Institution 
for  the  Blind  opened  the  Barker  Memorial 
Building  as  a  home  for  the  blind  girls  during 
their  attendance  at  the  school.  This  building 
was  formerly  the  administration  building.  It 
was  built  in  1909  at  a  cost  approximating 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  used  as  the  home  for  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Clark  H.  Barker 
and  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  James  C.  Jordan, 
sister  of  of  the  late  Clark  H.  Barker,  approxi- 
mately fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  raised. 
This  amount  was  known  as  the  Barker  Fund. 
Out  of  this  fund  eight  thousand  dollars  has 
been  used  in  building  a  small  bungalo  as  a 
home  for  the  Superintendent,  and  the  former 
house  has  been  altered  and  refurnished  for  the 
blind  girls. 

The  week  of  October  18th  to  25th  was  cele- 
brated as  Anniversary  Week,  being  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  school.  On 
Monday  evening.  October  19th,  the  Maine  Fra- 
ternal Association  for  the  Blind  gave  a  concert 
in  City  Hall  from  which  a  goodly  sum  was 
netted.  On  Tuesday  evening,  October  20th,  the 
Superintendent  entertained  the  blind  men  at 
a  housewarming  and  smoker  in  the  new 
bungalo.  On  Wednesday  evening,  October 
21st,  Mrs.  Baldwin  entertained  the  blind  girls, 
the  music  being  furnished  by  the  Orchestra. 
Friday     evening     Miss     Alice     E.     Jones,     the 


matron,  entertained  the  entire  school  at  the 
Barker  Memorial  Building.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  directors  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
week  annually  at  which  meetings  the  public 
will  be  invited. 

The  Barker  Memorial  will  accommodate 
about  twenty  girls.  At  present  there  are  six 
girls  living  at  the  cottage.  The  others  attend- 
ing the  school  reside  in  their  own  homes.  It 
is  intended  to  give  the  girls  such  training  that 
when  they  have  completed  the  entire  course 
they  will  be  able  to  return  to  their  homes  active 
and  useful  factors  in  society,  capable  of  assist- 
ing in  the  duties  of  the  home.  The  opening 
of  the  Barker  Memorial  Building  is  the  first 
step  in  solving  one  of  the  perplexing  problems 
in  our  work  for  the  blind,  namely,  housing. 

The  following  trades  and  arts  are  taught  at 
the  institution :  broom  making,  mattress  mak- 
ing, upholstering,  sewing,  chair  caning,  chair 
repairing,  basketry,  and  the  making  of  window 
box  stands.  We  give  special  attention  to  the 
seating  of  rush  chairs.  The  following  will 
show  the  average  for  the  month :  100  dozen 
brooms,  200  chairs  recaned,  10  chairs  uphol- 
stered, 40  new  mattresses  made,  40  mattresses 
renovated,  besides  several  baskets  and  stands 
which  were  also  made. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Perkins  Institution 

edwin  l.  gardiner,  correspondent 

The  deeper  significance  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  has  seldom  been  better  exemplified  than 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  in  the 
period  of  preparation  preceeding  the  holidays 
and  in  the  final  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
pose at  the  close  of  the  term. 

For  many  weeks  the  various  departments  of 
the  school  directed  their  efforts  toward  this 
particular  goal.  Pupils  in  handicraft  fashioned 
sleds  and  baskets,  clothing  and  knitted  gar- 
ments, some  of  which  was  intended  for  family 
or  friends,  but  much  of  which  was  designed 
for  use  of  wounded  soldiers  or  destitute 
children    in    Belgium. 

The  two  choirs  of  the  school  entered 
heartily  into  the  study  and  practice  of  special 
music  which  they  might  offer  as  a  co-operative 
gift  to  the  many  friends  and  interested  people 
wild  could  be  expected  to  visit  us,  and  for  the 
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final  week  of  the  term  this  new  music  added 
interest  and  charm  to  the  morning  assembly. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  our  school  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  we  have  two 
choirs ;  one  hundred  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  schools  form  what  is 
known  as  the  Children's  Choir,  while  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  young  people  from 
the  grammar,  high  school  and  post-graduate 
departments  comprise  the  chorus  of  the  upper 
school. 

In  the  preparation  of  Christmas  music  both 
choirs  were  used  and  carols  entered  largely 
into  the  program,  some  being  arranged  for 
antiphonal  singing.  These  were  interspersed 
with  suitable  anthems  of  a  larger  style  and 
character  sung  by  the  school  chorus. 

Two  performances  of  this  program  were 
given  :  An  evening  performance  and  one  on 
the  closing  day  of  school.  At  this  last  con- 
cert there  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
alcoves  of  the  museum  leading  to  the  assembly 
hall,  the  many  articles  of  handicraft  which 
the  pupils  had  made.  Visitors  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  this  fine  display  of  in- 
dustry and  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  so 
many  pupils  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  if 
the  singing  which  followed  could  have  had 
quite  the  same  zest  and  quality  if  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  weeks  and  months  it  had  not  been 
mixed  with  the  generous  spirit  of  giving. 
These  young  people  came  to  the  climax  of 
their  efforts  bearing  gifts  and  with  songs  on 
their  lips,  with  the  result  that  the  carol  sing- 
ing was  by  far  the  best  which  our  school  has 
enjoyed. 

The  gift  of  song  is  a  fine  thing  and  it  is  a 
delight  for  our  choirs  to  share  with  the  public 
some  of  the  choice  music  which  is  here  a  part 
of  our  daily  lives.  But  when  we  can  add  to 
this  other  gifts  which  are  the  product  of  our 
toil  and  even  sacrifice,  our  song  will  have  a 
deeper  meaning  to  both  singer  and  listener 
because  it  comes  from  the  heart.  In  view  of 
this  happy  experience  we  may  well  cultivate 
the  hope  that  every  year  at  the  approach  of 
the  Christmas  season  our  pupils  may  be  found 
actively  engaged  in  those  pursuits  which  have 
been  so  conspicious  in  the  term  just  closed 
and    that    these    young    choisters    may    always 


come  to  this  yearly  performance  of  duty  and 
privilege  with  their  arms  full  of  gifts  and  their 
hearts  full  of  song. 

New   Woolson  House  Shop  Building 
Extract      from       the     Massachusetts      Com- 
mission's   Report    for    1914. 

The  blind  and  the  Commonwealth  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  for  its  generous  de- 
velopment of  the  plant  at  277  Harvard  Street, 
Cambridge.  The  munificent  gift  of  the 
James  A.  Woolson  estate,  by  Mr.  Woolson's 
widow,  supplemented  by  a  generous  expendi- 
ture of  thought  and  money  by  the  Associa- 
tion, has  provided  a  unique  headquarters  for 
the  use   of  blind  women. 


New    Woolson    House    Shop 

The  new  Woolson  House  Shop  Building  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  The  build- 
ing is  sixty  feet  long,  with  work  rooms  on 
three  floors.  Thirty  workers  can  be  com- 
fortably accommodated.  "Sunny  and  safe" 
are  the  two  characteristics  of  the  building, — 
very  important  items  for  the  place  of  occu- 
pation for  a  group  of  the  handicapped.  In 
this  year  of  business  depression,  the  addition 
of  new  workers  will  necessarily  be  gradual, 
but  the  possibility  of  growth  is  a  mo>t  ap- 
preciated point  about  the  building,  as  is  also 
its  fitness  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  The 
large  room  on  the  main  floor  has  been  so 
arranged,  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  work-room 
by  day  and  readily  converted  into  a  small  as- 
sembly hall  with  stage  when  needed.  Other 
rooms  are,  in  general,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  available  for  new  or  different  occupations. 
Used  in  conjunction  with  the  Woolson  House 
itself,  this  shop  provides  an  ideal  centre  for 
blind   women. 
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In  Woolson  House  Gardei 


Woolson  House 
report  presented  by   miss  drew  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  mass.  association 

The  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests 
of  the  Blind  does  no 
more  important  work 
than  the  fostering 
and  development  of 
the  James  A.  Wool- 
son  House  here  in 
Cambridge. 

When  the  gift  of 
the  estate  was  made 
to  the  Association 
in  1910,  the  spirit  of 
home  life  was  in- 
cluded in  the  be- 
quest, for  that  is  the 
genius  which  pre- 
sides  over  the  house  today. 

It  is  in  all  respects  a  home,  a  happy  home 
for   our  blind  girls   and  their   friends. 

The  house  at  present  accommodates  seven 
blind  girls,  who,  together  with  Miss  Brac- 
bury,  the  matron,  and  Mrs.  Parker,  her  as- 
sistant, comprise  the  family.  Each  girl  has 
her  separate  room  which  she  cares  for  her- 
self, and  each  will  confide  to  you  in  private 
that  hers  is  the  best  room  in  the  house.  A 
happy  spirit  of  comradeship  prevails,  yet  each 
girl  follows  her  individual  interest.  Break- 
fast is  served  at  seven  o'clock,  and  work  in 
the  shop  begins  at  seven  forty-five.  The 
lunch  hour  is  from  twelve  fifteen  to  one 
o'clock,  followed  by  the  afternoon  shop  work 
which   closes   at   five. 

The  spare  time  of  the  household  is  spent 
much  as  we  spend  ours.  There  is  often 
reading  aloud  in  the  living  room,  while  the 
girls  knit  or  crochet.  One  girl  takes  singing 
lessons  and  is  faithful  in  her  practice ;  others 
are  often  busy  with  their  typewriters  during 
the  evening,  keeping  up  with  correspondence. 
In  the  shop  are  several  girls  not  residents 
of  the  house  who  enjoy  the  lunch  room  of 
Woolson  House  where  an  electric  stove 
stands   ready   for  use. 

Once  a  week  Miss  Garside,  a  State  Home 
Teacher,  comes  to  give  lessons  in  Braille  or 
caning  of  chairs,  in  knitting,  or  some  other 
subject    which    the    girls    desire. 


For  three  years  I  have  had  here  an  Art 
Class,  numbering  ten  or  twelve  of  the  blind 
girls  who  are  now  keenly  interested  in  the 
study  of  form  and  line  as  pictures  are  trans- 
lated for  them  into  raised  outlines  which 
they  can   follow  with   their  fingers. 

Miss  Lewis,  the  manager  of  the  shop,  has 
a  noon  class,  in  chorus  singing,  the  happy  re- 
sult of  which  you  will  all  enjoy  later  in  the 
afternoon   when   the   Glee   Club   entertains   us. 

Friends  are  thoughtful  in  sending  us 
tickets  for  concerts  and  other  entertainments 
and  an  occasional  theatre  party  enlivens  the 
season. 

Not  only  for  the  regular  family  is  Wool- 
son  House  a  haven  and  a  comfort,  but  blind 
guests  are  invited  the  moment  a  vacant  room 
occurs.  This  year  blind  guests  from  twenty- 
nine  different  cities  or  towns  have  been  en- 
tertained over  night  or  for  meals.  Of  these, 
fourteen  are  new,  coming  to  us  for  their  first 
visit.  Each  guest  is  eager  to  return,  and 
many  are  the  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
delight  received  by  the  matron  in  friendly 
letters. 

You  can  imagine  perhaps  what  it  means 
to  a  blind  person,  living  in  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings, to  come  where  blindness  is  un- 
derstood. They  find  that  instead  of  being 
suffered  and  endured,  they  here  may  have  a 
natural,  normal  life,  a  life  in  which  they 
play  a  part.  Again,  if  one  newly  blind,  one 
who  can  scarcely  face  the  deprivation,  can 
spend  a  week  or  two  with  a  group  of  blind 
girls  who  are  happy,  busy  and  contented,  she 
often  goes  away  with  unsuspected  courage 
to  take  her  part  in  the  world. 

Woolson  House  is  meant  for  just  this 
work. 

We  aim  to  have  the  family  group  a  chang- 
ing one,  so  that  many  may  enjoy  our  hospi- 
tality as  the  years  pass.  The  summer  vaca- 
tion months  see  a  wholly  new  family  under 
our  roof,  and  even  for  Thanksgiving  Day 
this  year  we  had  a  houseful  of  guests  from 
several    far    away    towns. 

In  the  summer  the  matron  plans  trips  to 
the  country  and  to  our  parks,  sails  down  the 
harbor  and  long  days  at  the  beach  for  those 
to  whom  this  is  a  novel  experience.  Car 
tickets  and  extra  fares  are  often  provided  by 
friends    for    these    excursions. 

Our    garden    and    swing    are    much    enjoyed 
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ih  the  summer,  and  so  the  sense  of  home-life 
spreads. 

One  little  lady  said  that  her  two  weeks  at 
Woolson  House  were  a  foretaste  of  Heaven. 
T  might  hint  to  you  of  the  background  of 
life  from  which  some,  of  our  guests  come. 
Four  are  quite  aged.  Seven  live  alone,  and 
the  time  spent  with  us  is  the  bright  spot  in 
their  lives.  Some  come  to  us  from  state  or 
public  homes,  and  all  of  them,  are  handicap- 
ped to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  matter 
of  sight.  Three  deaf  and  blind  girls  have 
been    with  us  at  times  this  year. 


Deaf-blind  rug  ma 


ker  at  the  Woolson  House  Shop 


Do  you  wonder  that  Woolson  House  is 
glad  to  share  its  help  with  them? 

Yet  Woolson  House  is  not  alone  for  the 
blind— the  blind  and  the  seeing  here  con- 
stantly meet  and  mingle,  and  each  finds  help 
and  pleasure  in  the  intercourse.  Twenty-seven 
is  the  number  of  seeing  guests  entertained 
-this  year. 

As  an  illustration  of  many  sides  of  human 
nature,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  young  girl  with 
defective  eyesight,  who  came  for  a  visit  to 
Woolson  House  one  day.  She  thought  her- 
self the  most  afflicted  of  mortals,  and  con- 
sumed with  self  pity,  waited  to  have  pity  and 
sympathy  from  all  sides.  But  everyone  at 
Woolson  House  had  her  work  and  her 
amusement,  and  before  long  the  guest  began 
to  be  interested  in  the  other  girls  and  at  last 
was  eagerly  learning  about  a  typewriter  and 
its  use,  all  of  which  was  shown  and  ex- 
plained to  her  by  one  of  our  blind  girls. 

Again   we   have   a   picture   of   our   deaf^  and 
"blind    Cora    Crocker    showing    and    explaining 


the    flowers    in    our    garden    to    one    who    has 
partial    vision. 

The  home-life  of  Woolson  House  includes 
quite  a  little  social  life  which  is  always  much 
enjoyed,  for  it  brings  its  widening  influence. 
Sometimes  an  evening  party  here  at  the 
House  is  managed  wholly  by  the  girls  them- 
selves. 

I  assure  you  their  Hallowe'en  parties  can- 
not be  rivalled,  and  a  year  ago  last  June  they 
gave  a  most  clever  play,  written  by  Miss 
Lewis,  and  acted  by  the  blind  girls  under  her 
guidance. 

A  Christmas  party  with  one  of  our  girls 
as  Santa  Claus,  a  tree  and  a  pack  which  held 
a  gift  for  every  one  was  given  for  the 
Christmas  of  1913.  This  last  Christmas 
celebration  took  the  form  of  a  party  in  this 
new  shop  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taber  re- 
cited Christmas  stories  and  a  group  of 
singers  contributed  the  carols. 

Mrs.  Taber  is  ever  generous  in  coming  to 
Woolson  House  each  season  and  she  is 
always  sure  of  an  appreciative  audience.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Clark  of  Brookline  provided 
a  delightful  concert  for  us  one  year,  and  last 
season  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Hubbard  to 
entertain  the  company  with  the  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel.  With  word,  music  and 
song,  he  made  the  girls  feel  that  they  were 
almost  taking  part  in  the  opera  themselves. 
Miss  Munroe  came  with  a  group  of  Radcliffe 
girls  to  tell  stories  and  play  games.  These 
social  evenings  have  had  an  attendance  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty,  and  are  always  enjoyed 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  eager  acceptance  of 
the    next    invitation. 

In  speaking  of  the  pleasures  which  make  up 
a  part  of  the  life  at  Woolson  House,  I  must 
tell  of  the  Pianola  which  Mr.  Clarke,  aided 
by  his  friends  and  our  Concert  Fund,  con- 
tributed. The  Flower  Mission  in  Boston 
sends  baskets  of  goodies  at  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  Easter.  Now  and  then  our 
vacation   fund  has   a   generous   enlargement. 

The  work  which  the  James  A.  Woolson 
House  does  and  may  do  is  scarcely  to  be 
measured,  and  I  would  emphasize  anew  the 
fact  that  it  is  here  in  our  midst,  not  only  for 
the  blind,  but  for  those  with  sight.  We  may 
turn  to  the  blind  with  pity  for  their  loss,  but 
the  more  you  are  with  them,  in  a  natural, 
friendly   way,    the    more    you    will    honor    and 
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admire  their  courage,  cheer  and  splendid 
perseverance. 

Those  who  lack  sight  are  often  gifted  with 
in  sight. 

Not  what  we  lack  but  what  we  have  may 
be  our  watchword  as  well  as  theirs. 


MISSOURI 
Association  for  the  Blind 
b.  fletcher,  correspondent 

Miss  Caroline  W.  Bates,  former  secretary 
of  the  Missouri  Association,  has  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Harris 
who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
with  Miss  Bates  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Pension  Bill  in 
November  last  a  Bill  asking  for  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  presented 
and  is  now  before  the  Legislature. 

The  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
with  the  interest  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Bostwick,  Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  has  been  trying  to  meet  the  need  for 
dance  music  by  having  some  of  the  popular 
dances  written  in  Braille.  Mr.  Thomas  Dee, 
a  graduate  from  the  musical  department  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  blind  has  already 
transcribed  "Castle  Half  and  Half",  "Cecile", 
"Crooney  Melody"  and  a  number  of  other 
dances. 

The  broom  shop  operated  by  the  Missouri 
Association  now  employs  fifteen  men.  It  was 
opened  two  years  ago  with  three  workmen. 

School  for  the  Blind 
The  Missouri  school  suffered  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  teachers,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Carr,  teacher 
of  physical  expression,  who  died  very  sud- 
denly November  6,  1914,  of  acute  indigestion. 
She  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  school  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  will  be  very  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  the  school.  Her  unfailing 
cheerfulness  and  fortitude  have  been  remark- 
able. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Work  for  the  Adult  Blind 
The  first  appropriation  made  by  New 
Hampshire  for  the  adult  blind  was  in  1913, 
when  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  empower- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection to  prepare  and  maintain  a  register  of 


the  blind  of  the  state,  describing  their  condi- 
tion, cause  of  blindness,  capacity  for  educa- 
tion and  industrial  training;  to  act  as  a  bureau 
of  information  and  industrial  aid  for  the 
blind  and  for  this  purpose,  in  its  discretion,  to 
furnish  materials  and  tools  to  any  blind  per- 
son; to  assist  such  blind  persons  as  are  en- 
gaged in  home  industries  in  marketing  their 
products  and  in  finding  employment,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  develop  home  industries  for 
them  and  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  de- 
vising means  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of 
books  and  by  promoting  visits  among  the  aged 
or  helpless  blind  in  their  homes,  but  not  in 
any  instance  to  undertake  the  permanent  sup- 
port or  maintenance  of  any  blind  person.  The 
law  also  empowered  the  board,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  defray  the  expense  of  tuition  and 
maintenance  of  worthy  blind  persons  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  outside  of  the  state  where 
they  may  receive  industrial  training. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  which 
went  into  effect  the  first  of  September,  1913, 
the  first  duty  of  the  board  appeared  to  be  the 
making  of  a  register  of  the  blind  of  the  state. 
As  the  Federal  census  was  the  only  list  of  the 
blind  at  hand,  that  became  the  basis  of  this 
first  register.  The  cooperation  of  state, 
county,  city  and  town  officials  was  solicited 
and  a  ready  response  obtained.  The  returns 
from  these  different  officials  in  1913  showed 
many  changes  in  the  Federal  census  of  1910. 
Quite  a  number  reported  therein  had  died, 
some  had  moved  away  and  new  cases  were 
brought  to  light. 

A  tentative  list  was  the  result  of  the  com- 
pilation of  the  information  gathered  from 
these  different  sources,  and,  with  this,  Mr. 
Van  Vliet,  the  agent  appointed  by  the  board 
to  take  charge  of  this  work,  made  a  personal 
canvass  and  visitation  of  the  blind  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  Henry  J.  Van  Vliet,  was 
at  one  time  a  student  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. He  has  twice  been  a  member  of  the 
state   legislature. 

This  was  done  for  the  double  purpose  (l) 
of  correcting  this  first  list  which  was  of  neces- 
sity faulty  and  (2)  of  meeting  personally 
these  blind  people  and  obtaining  a  registra- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  which  would  show  the 
cause  of  blindness,  the  age  at  which  blindness 
occurred,  the  amount  of  education  and  in- 
dustrial training  each  possessed  before  and 
after  blindness,  and  the  true  home  conditions 
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and  surroundings  of  each  one,  so  that  some 
plan  could  be  worked  out  for  their  improve- 
ment and  pleasure  in  the  future.  From  these 
visits  it  was  learned  that  the  average  home  of 
these  people  was  of  the  poorer  sort,  this  being 
due  in  some  cases  to  the  fact  that  the  main 
support  of  the  family,  becoming  blind  after 
maturity,  wTas  unable  to  earn  anything  with- 
out special  training.  Some  were  afflicted 
physically  other  than  being  blind,  others  were 
mentally  afflicted,  and  many  had  lost  their 
ambition  and  self-confidence  and  had  to  be 
urged  very  strongly  to  begin  work.  It  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  call  upon  all,  as  they 
are  scattered  from  Coos  to  the  sea.  Some 
live  in  remote  sections,  away  from  railroads 
and  in  very  inaccessible  localities,  and  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  go  to  these  places  if 
the  persons  living  there  were  over  65  years 
of  age,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
overcome  distance  and  difficulties  if  they  were 
younger.  But  the  importance  of  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  the  physical  and  mental 
capabilities  and  the  general  characteristics  of 
these  blind  people  has  not  been  lost  sight  of, 
for  only  in  this  way  can  the  needs  of  the  most 
healthy,  capable  and  industrious  among  them 
be  met  and  the  funds  of  the  state  entrusted  to 
this  board  for  their  benefit  be  wisely  and 
economically  expended. 

The  home  teaching  began  January  1,  1914, 
and  up  to  the  first  of  September,  436  calls 
have  been  made  on  the  blind  and  88  calls  on 
physicians,  county  solicitors  and  merchants  in 
their  behalf.  Six  blind  persons  have  learned 
to  read,  five  to  re-seat  chairs,  five  have  taken 
the  first  models  in  basketry,  and  many  others 
are  being  trained  along  similar  lines.  Four 
blind  men  have  been  sent  to  institutions  in 
other  states  to  learn  to  make  brooms  and 
mattresses,  and  one  girl  has  been  sent  to  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the 
advantages  of  industrial  training  there. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  blind  who  have 
already  been  taught  in  school  to  do  hand 
work,  two  sales  have  been  conducted  to  dis- 
pose of  their  articles,  one  in  Manchester  and 
the  other  in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 

Countless  letters  have  been  written  and 
answered  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  blind 
and  their  training.  Many  calls  have  been 
made  on  the  poor  and  aged  to  cheer  and  en- 
lighten them  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  for 
the    benefit    of  the  poorer    ones    who  find  it 


difficult  to  support  their  families,  clothing  has 
been    contributed   by   different    people. 

In  1911  a  law  was  passed  which  authorized 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  publish  such  in- 
formation or  instruction  and  to  make  such 
rules,  regulations  and  ordinances  as  it  might 
deem  expedient,  to  prevent  the  development 
of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  a  new-born 
babe,  or  so-called  ophthalmia  neonotorum,  in 
public  hospitals  or  institutions  in  which  mid- 
wifery is  practised,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
and  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  legally 
licensed   midwives. 

This  law  is  not  sufficiently  broad.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  its  scope  is  limited,  being 
confined  to  public  hospitals  or  institutions  or 
licensed  midwives,  and  it  contains  no  provis- 
ion for  the  registration  of  such  cases.  It 
should  be  obligatory  upon  all  physicians  and 
others  engaged  in  obstetrical  work  to  make 
prompt  registration  of  such  cases  with  the 
local  boards  of  health,  and  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  for  non-compliance.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  in- 
clude nursing  service  in  order  to  make  such 
reports  effective  in  the  saving  of  sight. 

Notices  have  been  sent  from  this  office  to 
all  physicians  in  the  state,  asking  them  to 
make  a  return  of  the  number  of  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonotorum  they  have  had  within 
the  last  eighteen  months.  Four  hundred 
ninety-four  have  responded.  Four  hundred 
twenty-eight  reported  no  cases,  and  sixty-six 
reported  130  of  which  number  121  were  cured, 
4  not  cured,  2  died,  one  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  one  sustained  partial  loss  of  sight  and  one 
not  known. 

A  much  more  active  campaign  should  be 
carried  on  for  the  prevention  of  early  blind- 
ness. It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  value  of 
sight  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  every  case 
of  preventable  blindness  the  cost  of  educating 
such  a  child  is  much  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
educating  the  normal  child,  and  no  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  human  cost  of  the  loss  of 
sight. 

The  new  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Blind,  a  voluntary  corporation  established  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  state,  has  pledged  its  mem- 
bers to  do  all  possible  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  blind  and  to  try  to  work  out  a 
definite  campaign  along  educational   lines. 

It  will  also  try  to  persuade  parents  who 
object  to  sending  their  blind  children  away  to 
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school  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  education 
provided  by  the  state  and  allow  such  children 
to  be  educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  this  board  to  keep  in 
touch  with  different  persons  and  societies  in- 
terested in  the  blind  of  New  Hampshire  in 
order  to  exchange  knowledge  and  to  cooperate 
in  every  way  possible  for  the  educational  and 
industrial  interests  of  those  afflicted  with  the 
loss  of  sight. 

NEW  YORK 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Editor's  Note:  The  New  York  Commission  has 
adopted  the  interesting  plan  of  issuing  a  bi-monthly 
bulletin.  During  the  expansion  period  01  the  Com- 
mission's work  such  statements  should  prove  of  real 
value  to  all  friends  of  the  blind,  not  only  in  New 
York  State,  but  everywhere.  So  favorably  impressed 
are  we  with  the  scheme  that  we  are  printing  Bulletin' 
No.    5   for   January,   1915. 

New  Members  of  the  Commission 
Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Commission,  its 
Chairman,  President  Finley,  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  from  the  Commission.  Dr.  Fin- 
ley  has  labored  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  the 
State  for  several  years,  and  his  experience  and 
wise  judgment,  his  familiarity  with  all  educa- 
tional matters  and  his  wide,  sympathetic  inter- 
est in  those  without  sight  have  been  constantly 
employed  for  the  Commission.  He  continues 
his  interest  unofficially,  but  the  Commission 
greatly  regrets  his  resignation,  which  many 
other  special  duties  made  necessary.  In  his 
place  the  Governor  appointed  Honorable  Alton 
B.  Parker.  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun  has  also  been 
apointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
which  has  existed  since  the  death  of  Commis- 
sioner Bingham.  Commissioner  Satterlee  has 
been  elected  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Work  of  the  Commission's  Home  Teach- 
i  ing  Force 

The  effort  of  the  Commission's  blind  or  par- 
tial sighted  Home  Teachers  to  arouse  ambition 
in  sightless  women,  to  interest  them  in  per- 
formance of  household  duties  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  articles  for  sale  is  meeting  with  a  good 
degree  of  success.  Although  most  of  the  teach- 
ers were  appointed  on  October  1,  1914,  satis- 
factory results  have  been  secured  already  in 
instruction  and  in  selling  the  products  made  by 
their  pupils.  The  success  of  the  Department 
for  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  the  blind  at 
the    Macy    Company's     Store,    which    is     con- 


ducted by  the  Commission,  gave  an  incen- 
tive for  a  similar  project  in  Yonkers.  There, 
however,  the  sale  was  conducted  in  the  large 
building  of  the  Woman's  Institute  through 
the  kind  co-operation  of  that  progressive  or- 
ganization. The  goods  on  sale  were  of  many 
varieties,  but  basketry,  woven  rugs  and  silks, 
such  products  of  needle  work  as  towels  and 
children's  rompers,  knitted  and  crocheted  ar- 
ticles predominated.  A  guarantee  fund  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  slight  cost  of  the  sale  was 
raised  by  the  local  Home  Teacher,  Miss  Jennie 
R.  Wilkins,  and  the  blind  workers,  therefore, 
were  enabled  to  secure  the  full  price  charged 
for  each  article.  In  connection  with  the  sale 
there  were  demonstrations  in  reading,  writing, 
sewing,  knitting,  crocheting  and  silk  weaving 
(the  latter  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities),  as  well  as  a  musical 
program  by  blind  artists,  a  lecture  upon 
"Music  for  the  Blind,"  by  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover, 
one  of  the  Commission's  blind  Home  Teachers, 
and  an  illustrated  address  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  upon  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Yonkers  papers  courteously  gave 
much  space  to  the  exhibit  and  sale,  and  kind 
co-operation  was  shown  by  all  whose  aid  the 
Commission  asked.  The  financial  result  was 
good  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  articles 
on  sale  was  purchased.  The  Commission  is 
looking  forward  to  similar  sales  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 

Each  Home  Teacher  works  from  her  head- 
quarters as  a  center,  and,  as  opportunity  af- 
fords, visits  surrounding  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  instructing  the  blind. 
Admirable  extension  work  of  this  kind  has 
been  done  by  Mrs.  Thekla  C.  Beck,  the  Home 
Teacher  in  Albany,  who  has  visited  Hudson, 
Chatham,  Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh,  Kingston 
and  several  small  cities  and  villages  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  These  visits  have  been 
productive  in  finding  blind  children  for  whom 
instruction  is  required,  in  relieving  sufferings 
of  others,  and  bringing  general  aid  to  those 
without  sight  who  lack  financial  means  or 
friends.  An  illustration  of  the  work  is  found 
in  the  service  rendered  to  a  former  railroad 
man  in  Chatham  who  had  lost  his  sight.  His 
ambition  to  do  something  for  himself  was  com- 
mendable and  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the 
good-hearted  railroad  men  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  worked  was  helpful  to  him.  The 
Home   Teacher   suggested   that   a    small    store 
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near  the  railroad  station  and  yards  be  provided 
for  him,  and  explained  how  the  plan  might  be 
carried  out.  Interviews  with  officials  were  se- 
cured, small  difficulties  cleared  away  and  the 
Commission  is  now  advised  that  the  necessary 
funds  are  being  raised  by  the  railroad  boys, 
who  will  be  the  blind  storekeeper's  customers. 
The  success  of  the  plan  seems  certain. 

It  seems  probable  that  Utica  will  develop 
into  an  energetic  center  for  the  Commission's 
work.  The  Commission's  first  graduate  in 
broom  making  is  established  there  and  is  mak- 
ing and  selling  a  good  number  of  his  brooms. 
In  accordance  with  the  policy  which  the  Com- 
mission has  established  in  such  cases,  he  has 
agreed  to  instruct  other  blind  men  whom  the 
Commission  may  send  to  him.  Through  the 
energy  of  the  Home  Teacher,  Miss  Anne  Con- 
nelly, a  large,  light  room  centrally  located,  has 
been  secured  gratis  for  training  in  industries 
through  the  much  appreciated  co-operation  of 
Maher  Brothers.  The  blind  people  under  in- 
struction gather  here  nearly  every  day  and  are 
trained  in  reading,  writing,  sewing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  chair-caning  and  basket  making. 
Arrangements  will  shortly  be  made  by  the 
Commission  to  send  ambitious  blind  people 
from  adjacent  counties  to  Utica  for  their  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Angelo  Garassi  has  been  appointed  as  a 
Home  Teacher  for  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Garassi  is  partially  sighted,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  as- 
signed to  work  in  Buffalo.  He  will  co-operate 
with  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Although  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission only  a  short  time,  Mr.  Garassi  has 
already  done  work  of  importance  for  the 
Commission. 

The  blind  people  in  Binghamton  are  grateful 
for  the  services  of  the  Commission's  Home 
Teacher,  Miss  Nellie  G.  Henry,  who  is  of  much 
help  in  lightening  the  burdens,  which  lack  of 
sight  imposes  and  in  opening  opportunities  of 
whole  or  partial  self-support  for  them.  Re- 
cently the  Home  Teacher  delivered  a  lecture  in 
the  Public  Library  upon  her  work  and  demon- 
strated what  trained  sightless  people  can  do  in 
music  and  in  industries. 

Many  communities  in  Nassau  County  are 
now  being  visited  by  Mr.  Glover,  who  is  aiding 
the  blind  who  require  his  services.  The  duties 
imposed  upon  a  Home  Teacher  are  varied,  and 
the    official    title    does    not    fullv    describe    the 


character  of  the  work.  In  Nassau  County,  for 
example,  instruction  is  combined  with  effort  to 
secure  employment  for  the  blind,  census  work 
and  many  other  activities,  which,  carried  on  in 
co-operation  with  the  Nassau  County  Associa- 
tion, are  likely  to  bring  needed  relief  and  aid 
to  the  blind  in  the  county. 

Especial  interest  is  taken  in  the  case  of  a 
blind  clergyman  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  who  is  at  present  without  a  charge. 
Although  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from 
the  religious  body,  he  much  prefers  a  minis- 
terial charge.  His  record  in  the  ministry  and 
his  fine  mental  equipment  should  enable  him  to 
secure  what  he  wishes.  The  Commission  is  co- 
operating with  official  bodies  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  matter,  but  the  assistance 
of  friends  of  the  blind  is  asked  in  this  connec- 
tion.    Further  particulars   will  gladly  be   sent. 

The  duties  of  the  Field  Agent  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Home  Teachers  and  yet  his  com- 
mission is  broader  and  his  responsibilities 
greater.  He  has  lately  been  working  in  Rome 
and  vicinity,  but  will  shortly  visit  some  of  the 
southern  counties  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  a  number  of  blind  men  of  spe- 
cial ability  who  desire  industrial  training 
through  the  Commission. 

A  New  Association  for  the  Blind 
The  Commission  welcomes  the  Tri-County 
Association  of  the  Blind,  with  headquarters  at 
Glens  Falls,  which  has  been  formed  through 
the  energy  and  personal  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Home  Teacher,  Mrs.  Beck.  Mr.  Clayton 
West,  a  sightless  business  man  of  Glens  Falls, 
is  the  President  and  several  important  cases  are 
engaging  the  attention  of  this  new  organization. 

Commission's  Annual  Report 
The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor,  but 
it  has  not  been  printed.  Following  the  prece- 
dent established  in  the  first  report,  the  new  re- 
port is  very  brief.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Commission  through  the  year  to  specially  dis- 
cuss a  variety  of  matters  through  this  Bulletin, 
its  message  to  the  sightless  and  its  journal. 

Appendix 
The  public  is  asked  to  remember  the  list  of 
blind  workers  and  professional  people,  which 
is  here  attached,  and  in  the  interest  of  giving  a 
"fair  deal"  to  the  blind  to  order  from  them  as 
far  as  possible.     It  is   the  belief  of  the   Com- 
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mission  that  -those  whose  names  are  given  are 
honorable  workers,  whose  products  of  hand 
labor  are  good. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  57  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  listed,  with  their  addresses,  as 
broom  makers,  cigar  makers  and  sellers,  can- 
vassers and  salesmen,  chair  caners,  clergymen, 
dairy  product  dealers,  dictaphone  operators, 
editors,  farmers,  grocers,  masseurs  and  mas- 
seuses, packers,  organists,  news  and  book  deal- 
ers, piano  tuners,  printers,  singers,  stationers, 
upholsterers,  etc. 

State  School  for  the  Blind 
mabel  b.  myers,  correspondent 

The  new  kindergarten  building  which  was 
opened  last  March,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
State  School  at  Batavia  to  admit  a  larger  num- 
ber of  pupils  than  formerly,  the  registration 
this  year  being  one  hundred  seventy-four. 

In  November  the  school  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  Mr.  John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
until  recently  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Finley 
gave  a  brief  talk  to  the  teachers  and  students. 

Just  before  leaving  for  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, the  Camp  Fire  girls  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  city  hospital  and  the  county  jail  to  sing 
Christmas  hymns  and  songs  to  the  inmates. 
Silent  Night,  From  the  Eastern  Mountains,  O, 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  and  Joy  to  the 
World  were  some  of  the  hymns  selected  by 
the  girls.  The  German  words  were  sung  to 
Silent  Night.  About  twenty  minutes  were 
spent  at  each  place. 

During  the  fall,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  at  the 
State  School  invited  the  Camp  Fire  groups 
from  the  city  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  school 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  some  new  Camp 
Fire  songs.  Several  songs  were  practised  and 
the  evening  passed  very  pleasantly. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett  who  has  been  a  music 
teacher  at  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  for  over  twenty  years,  resigned  this  fall 
on  account  of  ill  health.  The  culture  and  re- 
finement in  Miss  Bartlett's  personality  that 
marked  her  influence  throughout  the  school, 
manifested  itself  even  more  strongly  in  her 
teaching.  She  early  aroused  an  appreciation  of 
the  best,  and  a  musical  interpretation  character- 
ized the  playing  of  all  her  pupils.  Her  resig- 
nation is  felt  to  be  a  very  great  loss,  not  only 


to    the    music    department    but    to    the    whole 
school. 

On  New  Year's  morning,  the  Batavia  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templars  made  their  an- 
nual pilgrimage  to  the  State  School.  A  short 
musical  program  was  given  by  the  students  and 
gifts  were  distributed  by  the  Knights.  These 
visits  of  the  Knights  give  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  students  who  remain  at  the  school 
for  the  Holidays. 

The  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
is  now  located  in  a  city,  as  Batavia's  city  char- 
ter went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year. 

Miss  Jennie  R.  Wilkins  of  Mayfield.  and 
Mr.  Angelo  Garrasi  of  Buffalo,  both  former 
pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia, 
have  recently  been  appointed  as  home  teachers, 
by  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Meldrum  gave  the  same  enjoyable  pro- 
gram at  the  school  in  Batavia  as  he  gave  at 
the  Elmwood  Music  Hall,  Buffalo,  Dec.  20. 

The  unusually  large  audience  which  greeted 
John  Alexander  Meldrum,  A.  A.  G.  O.  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  at  the  free  organ  recital  at  Elm- 
wood  Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  personal  tribute  to  a  gifted 
young  musician  who  comes  from  one  of  Buf- 
falo's prominent  families  and  claims  this  city 
as  his  birthplace.  Mr.  Meldrum  is  the  grand- 
son of  John  H.  Smith  of  West  Ferry  street, 
and  also  of  the  late  Alexander  Meldrum.  and 
since  his  graduation  from  the  Batavia  School 
for  the  Blind  has  studied  organ  and  piano  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  under  distinguished 
masters.  Therefore  it  was  with  kindly  interest 
that  hosts  of  old  friends  of  his  family  were 
represented  in  the  large  gathering. 

Mr.  Meldrum  presented  a  programme  of  re- 
freshing variety  of  style  and  disclosed  the 
breadth  of  his  cultivation  and  wealth  of  musical 
feeling.  His  playing  is  clean-cut,  virile  and 
polished,  and  he  encompasses  every  phase  of 
organ  technique.  His  opening  number,  Fan- 
tasy and  Fugue,  G  Minor,  by  Bach,  was  classic 
in  beauty  and  refinement.  In  the  imposing 
March  Funebre  et  Chant  Seraphique,  by  Guil- 
mant,  Mr.  Meldrum  achieved  another  success. 
The  Andante  and  Allegro  con  brio  from 
Sonata  I,  by  Borowski,  was  an  interpreation 
that  brought  out  the  beauties  of  the  great 
organ  with  amazing  effect.  Toccata,  G  Minor, 
by  Dubois,  and  Toccata   from   Symphony   No. 
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5,  by  Widor,  were  brilliant  examples  of  artis- 
tic musicianship.  Mr.  Meldrum  held  an  im- 
promptu reception  at  the  close  of  the  recital, 
many  people  going  back  to  congratulate  him. — 
( From   Buffalo   Courier,   Dec.   21,   1914.) 

Committee  on  the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities. 

The  new  headquarters  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  were  formally  opened  Nov.  30,  191-4. 
Air.  Victor  G.  Bloede  presented  the  building, 
valued  at  $25,000,  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother 
and  it  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau 
by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  and  he  was  followed 
by  short  addresses  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Sim- 
mons, Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Blind,  and  who  presided  during  the  day,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Thomas  J.  Riley,  Mr.  Eben  P. 
Morford,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hays  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Mr. 
W.  I.  Scandlin  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
Editor  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

The  entertainment  that  followed  included 
folk  dancing  by  blind  public  school  girls  who 
meet  on  Saturdays  at  the  headquarters  to  learn 
choral  singing  and  dancing. 

In  the  bright,  daintily  decorated  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  the  women  and  girls  gave  an 
exhibition  of  hand-weaving  and  machine  sew- 
ing before  the  exercises  began.  About  forty 
girls  will  be  taught  various  handicrafts,  read- 
ing, writing,  typewriting  and  singing  at  the 
new  headquarters  as  compared  with  the  twen- 
ty-eight for  whom  there  was  room  in  the  old 
building  at  78   Schermerhorn  street. 

Blind  girls,  costumed  in  clothes  of  their  own 
making,  gave  an  elaborate  and  picturesque  Irish 
Folk  Play,  "The  Sidhe  of  Ben  Mor,"  in  the 
evening. 

Rose  Annenberg,  dancer,  and  six  girls  in  the 
ballet  of  the  fairies,  went  through  the  intricate 
fancy  steps  with  an  instinctive  grace  that  be- 
lied their  lack  of  sight. 

The  play  was  given  by  members  of  the  Polly- 
anna  Club,  an  organization  of  blind  girls  and 
women  dedicated  to  the  joy  and  beauty  in  life, 
particularly  the  arts  of  music,  poetry  and 
dancing.  Miss  Elizabeth  Payne,  as  Ehiela,  and 
Miss  L.  Klein,  as  Padraic,  were  the  principals 
in  the  fairy  drama,  and  they  were  ably  sup- 
ported  by   Ruth   Wintringham,    Alice   Vanden 


Ryken,  Miss  T.  Woods  and  Catherine  Kenm 
in  the  other  speaking  parts.  They  were  re- 
hearsed by  Evelyn  M.  Griswold,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  Pollyanna  Players  repeated  the  per- 
formance on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  De- 
cember 12,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
Belgium.  The  sum  of  $57  was  realized  from 
the  sale  of  tickets  and  this  amount  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Brooklyn  Belgian 
Relief  Committee  to  buy  condensed  milk  for 
the  children. 

The  Industrial  Department  has  not  been  idle, 
as  the  books  show  sales  amounting  to  $350.00 
for  the  month  of  December.  The  Committee 
had  a  counter  for  two  weeks  before  Christmas 
at  one  of  the  department  stores  and  sent  a 
large  consignment  of  goods  with  a  demonstra- 
tor for  an  exhibition  and  sale  at  Yonkers,  un- 
der the  management  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
d.  fiske  rogers,  correspondent 
A    New    Industry    at    the    Lighthouse. — We 
have  long  felt  that  women  and  girls  without 
sight  could  successfully  find  occupation  in  bind- 
eries and  workrooms,  where  large  numbers  of 
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Boy  Scouts  in  camp  at  the  River  Lighthouse  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 


circulars  are  handled.  It  has  been  difficult, 
however,  to  find  such  places,  so  the  Associa- 
tion has  undertaken  to  bring  work  of  this  kind 
to  the  Lighthouse.  An  experimental  squad  of 
four  girls  has  been  working  up  a  demonstra- 
tion with  great  promise  of  success.  A  large 
number  of  medical  samples  are  daily  placed  in 
cartons  which  must  first  be  opened  by  hand, 
the  flaps  at  one  end  tucked  in,  a  tube  enclosed 
which  has  previously  been  rolled  inside  a 
folded  circular,  and  groups  of  the  cartons 
again  enclosed  in  other  circulars,  placed  in 
mailing  envelopes  and  stamped.  The  people 
for  whom  this  work  has  so  far  been  done  are 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  its  perfection  of  fold- 
ing and  of  all  details  necessary  to  its  good  ap- 
pearance. They  have  stated  that  the  work  is 
better  than  that  done  by  their  sighted  girls. 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  is  handled  is  quite 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  experi- 
ment may  lead  to  permanent  work  in  this  field. 
Outdoor  Work. — The  Association  encour- 
ages pupils  to  do  work  out-of-doors  where  pos- 
sible and  constructed  the  fire-escape  and 
promenade  with  this  end  in  view.  The  illus- 
tration shows  the  boys'  modeling  class,  which 
met  during  the  summer,  at  work  on  the  first 
balcony.  The  other  picture  illustrates  a 
woman,  blinded  from  wood  alcohol,  working 
in  a  corner  of  the  fourth  balcony  at  rug 
braiding  which  she  is  taught  at  the  Light- 
house. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
School  for  the  Bl'nd 

f.  l.  webster,  correspondent 
A  Thanksgiving  pageant,  entitled  "The  Rule 
of    North    Carolina,"    was     impressively    pre- 


sented in  the  auditorium  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1914,  at  11  o'clock  by  the  students  of  the 
institution.  Quite  a  number  of  people  from 
the  city  enjoyed  the  presentation  of  the  pageant 
which  evoked  hearty  applause. 

Promptly  at  11  o'clock  the  singing  class 
marched  into  the  auditorium  singing  "Come 
Ye  Thankful  People,"  and  stood  before  an 
improvised  throne  decorated  with  red,  white 
and  blue  drapery,  prepared  for  the  Queen  of 
North  Carolina.  Immediately  following  the 
singing  class,  the  Queen,  with  her  attendants, 
ascended  the  throne  while  the  class  sang  "Caro- 
lina Queen."  The  Queen  then  assembled  her 
court,  calling  on  her  attendants  represented  by 
the  characters  Strength,  Health,  Prosperity, 
Education,  Beauty,  Home  and  Worship  to  pre- 
sent her  power  and  make  known  her  resources, 
while  the  destructive  forces  in  North  Carolina 
represented  by  the  characters,  Disease,  Mos- 
quito, Fly,  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Dirt  told  of 
the  part  they  played  in  the  life  of  the  State. 
Then  came  three  little  girls  costumed  as  the 
future  mothers  of  North  Carolina  with  their 
babies  in  their  arms  singing  "Sleep,  Baby, 
Sleep,"  after  which  they  approached  the  throne 
and  told  the  Queen  of  the  part  they  expected 
to  play  in  the  rearing  of  the  children  of  the 
State.  The  little  girls,  being  accepted  by  the 
Queen,  Leon  Harris  impersonating  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  then  read  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  Thursday,  November  the  26th,  as  a 
day  of  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  the  past 
year.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  reading  of 
the  proclamation,  Thanksgiving  songs  were 
sung  and  played  before  the  Queen  by  the  chil- 
dren   of    the    kindergarten,    and    the    exercises 
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closed  with  reciting  in  concert  the  100th 
Psalm  and  singing  the  recessional  "Carolina.'' 

The  pageant  was  written  by  Miss  Ethel  Troy, 
of  the  kindergarten  department,  and  presented 
under  her  instruction.  The  play  was  very 
instructive,  for  it  represented  the  two  opposing 
forces — Good  and  Evil — as  operating  in  North 
Carolina,  and  it  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
children  and  audience  the  necessity  of  constant 
vigilance  of  what  nature  has  so  generously 
given  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  teaching 
also  a  lesson  of  love  and  pride  for  our  native 
State. 

The  Union  Debating  Society  ,an  organization 
of  the  advanced  boys,  held  a  public  debate  com- 
plimentary to  the  faculty  and  students  on 
Thanksgiving  night.  The  much  mooted  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  South  was  justified  in  se- 
ceding from  the  Union  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  debaters 
was  settled  beyond  peradventure.  The  faculty 
judges,  Messrs.  Costner,  Reaves  and  Cox, 
awarded  the  decision  to  the  negative  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one.  The  affirmative  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Thad  Hill  and  John  Mclntyre  and 
the  negative  by  Messrs.  Tunner  Nichols  and 
Sion  Lynam. 

On  Friday  night  of  Christmas  week  the 
junior  department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  presented 
the  Bird's  Christmas  Carol.  The  young  ladies 
acquitted  themselves  creditably  and  were  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Ethel  Troy  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Department. 

Thursday  night,  January  21,  the  students  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  musical  department 
gave  their  regular  biennial  recital  complimen- 
tary to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  State  Officers.  A  programme,  consisting 
of  vocal  and  piano  solos,  was  effectively  ren- 
dered. The  recital  opened  w-ith  an  anthem, 
"Behold  I  Bring  You  Good  Tidings,"  by  the 
advanced  and  intermediate  singing  classes 
which  was  followed  by  the  band  playing  "Mar- 
guerite Waltz."  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  programme  was  a  play,  "Dust 
Under  the  Rug,"  a  dramatization  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children  followed  by  a  song,  "Away 
Down  in  Dixie,"  by  little  Almeda  Heard,  a 
six-year-old  girl.  After  the  programme  was 
concluded  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly repaired  to  the  library  where  an  exhibit  of 
the  industrial  department  was  shown.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly were  present  and  expressed  themselves  as 


being  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  school. 

At  their  meeting  in  January,  the  Board  of 
Directors  elected  Miss  Helen  B.  Murphy,  of 
Germantown,  Pa.,  a  graduate  of  Stratton 
School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  as  Sloyd  Teacher  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  Miss  Murphy  succeeds  Miss 
Annie  H.  Newton,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  J. 
R.  Swinerton,  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  last  Sep- 
tember. She  will  take  charge  of  her  work 
February    1. 

Hon.  Hezekiah  A.  Gudger,  a  former  princi- 
pal of  the  Institution  and  who  has  been  living 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  students  and  people  of 
the  city  Friday  night,  January  22.  He  de- 
scribed vividly  the  country  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  gave  the  history  of  the  people  before  and 
after  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and  showed 
wherein  the  Canal  would  be  of  immense  value , 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  The  lecture  was 
instructive  and  helpful.  Mr.  Gudger  has  held 
the  positions  of  consul,  consul-general,  and 
judge  of  the  Canal  Courts  since  he  left  the 
Institution  32  years  ago.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  to  note  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Institution  since  he  left  it. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

School  for  the  Blind 

b.  p.  chapple,  correspondent 

In  October  the  North  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind  made  an  exhibit  at  Bismarck  at  the  In- 
dustrial Exposition.  It  received  much  com- 
mendation. 

Mrs.  Chappie  gave  a  paper  on  the  blind,  and 
what  the  State  of  North  Dakota  is  doing  for 
them  at  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  before  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  in  October.  The 
School  also  made  an  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  at 
Jamestown,   which  was  well  received. 

Four  of  the  older  pupils  gave  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  Menonite  College,  Manitoba,  Can., 
in  November.  A  comfortable  sum  of  money 
was  realized,  and  the  president,  instructors,  and 
pupils  were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  the  en-= 
tertainment.  It  consisted  of  readings,  dia- 
logues, vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Walter  Gran,  a  graduate  in  June,  1914,  from 
this  school,  is  now  attending  Jamestown  Col- 
lege, Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

Archie    Knudson,    an    advanced    pupil    from 
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this  school,  is  teaching  industrial  work  in  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind. 

Several  of  the  earlier  pupils  from  the  School 
are  tuning  in  the  State,  and  dealing  in  musical 
instruments. 

The  State  Legislature  has  recently  changed 
the  name  of  the  School  from  the  North  Dakota 
Blind  Asylum,  to  the  North  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind. 

OHIO 

Cleveland 

Howe  Publishing  Society 

The  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind, 

of   Cleveland,   was   organized   three  years   ago 


Volunteer    workers    binding    "printed"    sheets 

for  the  purpose  of  putting  current  literature 
into  the  hands  of  the  blind.  It  now  occupies 
a  room  in  the  East  Third  Street  Library 
Building.  Here  hundreds  of  Braille  pages  of 
good  literature  are  sterotyped  each  month  by 
a  sightless  operator  who  in  this  way  earns 
her  own  living  while  making  books  for  her 
fellow   finger  readers  to  enjoy. 

These  books  are  sold  to  libraries,  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  and  individuals  through- 
out the  entire  country  at  little  more  than  the 
bare  cost  of  the  paper  and  binding  used. 

The  plan  of  the  Society  is  to  provide  for 
the  sightless  such  books  as  their  friends 
about  them  are  reading  and  discussing.  An 
effort  is  made  to  choose  works  which  are 
likely  to  have  a  wide  appeal  and  sustained 
popularity. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  blind  children's 
magazine,  containing  reprints  from  the  best 
juvenile  periodicals  of  the  day,  went  to  press 
in  November. 

Owing     to    the     faithful     and    efficient     co- 


operation of  a  large  number  of  volunteer 
helpers,  it  has  been  possible  for  books  to  be 
published  at  less  cost  by  this  organization 
than  by  any  publishing  concern  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  Most  of  the  money  received  is 
paid  directly  to  sightless  workmen. 


JUVENILE     MAGAZINE 

The  blind  children  of  Cleveland  were  made 
happy  last  Thanksgiving  Day  by  a  great  sur- 
prise. On  the  Wednesday  before  Thanks- 
giving the  first  issue  of  the  juvenile  magazine 
for  the  blind  went  into  the  mail. 

This  magazine  is  published  in  Braille  type 
by  the  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind 
and  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  homes  of  the 
blind  children  of  the  city. 

The  magazine  had  been  under  contempla- 
tion for  some  time,  but  not  until  the  postman 
brought  the  first  copies  to  these  little  folks, 
did  they  dream  what  was  in  store  for  them. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  children  over  the  pub- 
lication  has   far   surpassed  the   expectation   of 


"Printing"    stereotype   plates    for   the    Blind    Children's 
Magazine 

those  who  planned  the  surprise.  The  maga- 
zine has  not,  as  yet,  been  christened.  The 
children  have  been  asked  to  suggest  suitable 
names,  and  it  is  hoped  that  soon  this  grav.e 
lack  will  be  supplied. 

The  second  issue,  just  printed,  contains  a 
number  of  Christmas  stories. 

The  plan  of  the  editor  is,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  have  each  number  colored  more  or  less  by 
the  spirit  of  the  season  of  the  year  or  some 
holiday  or  festival  near  which  the  date  of  the 
issue  falls. — (From  The  Social  Bulletin,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  Jan.  6,  1915.) 
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Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
mrs.  e.  b.  palmer,  correspondent 

The  Optimists.— In  the  Spring  of  1914  a 
■group  of  the  young  blind  women  who  are 
reached  by  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
formed  themselves  into  a  club  and,  after 
months  of  discussion,  decided  to  call  them- 
selves ''The  Optimists."  Friends  of  the  girls 
have  thought  this  name  a  very  happy  selection 
as  it  indicates  a  determination  to  be  happy  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  handicap. 

A  dancing  class  was  formed,  although  the 
majority  said  they  could  never  learn  to  dance. 
True  to  their  name,  however,  they  all  agreed 
to  try,  and  to-day  there  are  some  very  good 
dancers  and  all  are  doing  well. 

Last  Fall,  singing  was  added,  and  Miss  Al- 
meda  Adams,  a  blind  vocal  teacher,  was  en- 
gaged to  direct  the  chorus.  This  work  has 
progressed  finely,  and  at  Christmas  time  the 
first  little  musicale  was  given  to  some  of  their 
friends.  Two  unusually  good  voices,  one  so- 
prano and  one  contralto,  have  been  discovered 
and  their  owners  are  now  having  private  les- 
sons in   addition  to  the  regular  chorus  work. 

The  club  chose  the  carnation  as  its  flower 
on  account  of  its  lasting  qualities  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  fragrant  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Their 
color  is  pink,  because,  they  say,  "everything 
must  be  rose  colored  to  an  optimist."  The 
only  thing  lacking  was  a  motto,  and  selection 
was  lately  made  of  one  which  was  satisfactory 
to  all :  "This  world  is  not  so  bad  a  place  as 
some  would  try  to  make  it.  Whether  good 
or  whether  ill,  depends  on  how  you  take  it." 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday,  January  19,  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Hollenden 
Hotel. 

The  event  of  the  occasion  was  an  address  by 
Lady  Campbell  of  England  on  the  "Capabili- 
ties of  the  Blind.  On  account  of  the  desire  to 
have  the  audience  retain  a  fresh  impression  of 
what  she  told,  the  customary  reports  were 
largely  omitted. 

Officers  were  elected  and  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  offered,  but  with  these 
exceptions,  the  only  other  number  on  the  pro- 
program  was  a  brief  report  by  the  Executive 
Secretary.  In  this,  details  of  the  year's  work 
were  not  given  but  an  attempt  was  made  to 
give   the   audience    something  of  the   spirit   of 


the  work  and  the  causes  which  made  the  need 
so  pressing. 

The  club  of  Optimists — young  blind  women 
— sang  two  selections  in  a  happy  manner,  and 
all  present  were  interested  to  see  and  hear 
these  girls. 

The  Society  is  gratified  over  the  attendance 
at  this  meeting,  the  numbers  being  larger  than 
on  any  previous  occasion  of  this  kind. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
albert  g.  cowgill,  correspondent 

An  Experiment  in  Self-Government. — The 
month  of  March,  1915,  will  be  celebrated  by 
the  Boys'  School  as  a  red  letter  day  in  its  his- 
tory, for  just  one  year  ago  the  boys  framed 
and  adopted  their  constitution  of  self-govern- 
ment applicable  to  the  school  department  only. 

The  preamble  to  this  constitution  sets  forth 
clearly  enough  the  intentions  of  the  boys  in 
their  new  organization  : 

"We,  the  pupils  of  the  Boys'  School  -of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  in  order  to  govern  ourselves  and  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  do  establish  this 
government." 

The  constitution  provides  for  a  President. 
Vice  President,  three  Judges  of  the  District 
Court,  an  Associate  Court,  and  a  Supreme 
Court;  a  Senate  (two  boys  from  each  grade 
composing  this  law-making  body),  and  a  De- 
fender of  the  Public  Safety. 

Three  presidents  have  now  been  elected,  two 
of  these  having  served  most  efficiently  their 
full  terms  of  six  months  each. 

Perhaps  one  year  is  not  long  enough  for  one 
to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  student  government.  The  teachers, 
however,  who  have  "served  time"  under  both 
the  old  and  the  new  forms  of  government  are 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  latter  is  more 
efficient  in  every  way.  Study  hours  have  be- 
come real  and  purposeful,  resulting  in  better 
prepared  lessons  and  a  corresponding  higher 
percentage  of  promotions  after  the  June  and 
February  examinations.  The  discipline  and 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  school  as  a  whole  have 
never  been  better. 

As  the  republic  becomes  older  the  machinery 
will  be  perfected;  united  support  and  co-opera- 
tion all  along  the  line  will  make  it  run.  That 
the  boys  still  want  to  keep  a  hand  on  the  throt- 
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tie  is  evidenced  by  the  vote  of  48  to  24  for  the 
continuance  of  self-government. 

The  President  of  the  republic  has  this  to  say 
about  it: 

"Self-government  is  teaching  us  how  to 
think  and  reason  carefully  and  clearly  and  is 
developing  our  ability  to  decide  rapidly  and 
correctly  on  matters  of  importance.  It  is  teach- 
ing us  that  we  should  not  expect  to  receive  that 
which  we  have  not  proved  ourselves  worthy  of 
attaining.  We  are  learning  how  to  act  as  one 
among  many  and  produce  harmonious  results. 
If  we  work  but  wait  patiently  until  we  have 
had  more  experience  and  have  done  much 
more  to  perfect  our  organization,  for  we  are 
now  but  in  the  earliest  stages  of  development, 
we  shall  receive  benefits  and  attain  results 
never  thought  of  by  either  our  teachers  or  our- 
selves." 

School  Debates. — Debating  teams  are  being 
organized  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  preparatory  to  class  and  inter-class  de- 
bates. The  final  winners  will  represent  the 
school  in  a  joint  debate  with  a  team  from  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Much  enthusiasm  prevails  and  the  contests 
have  been  spirited  and  animated  in  the  several 
discussions  of  the  subject:  Resolved,  that  the 
United  States   increase  their  armament. 


Ovcrbrook  Girls  Enter  New  Fields.  —  Miss 
Anne  Connelley,  a  graduate  of  the  Overbrook 
School,  has  recently  begun  her  duties  as  Home 
Teacher  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  under  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Previous  to  enter- 
ing this  new  field,  Miss  Connelley  was  connect- 
ed with  a  small,  voluntary  association  in  Ver- 
mont in  a  similar  capacity.  She  is  succeeded 
at  her  station  at  Burlington,  Vt.  by  Miss  Edith 
Winkel,  who  is  also  an  Overbrook  graduate. 
Both  young  women  manifest  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  work  that  promises  to  broaden  the  inter- 
est in  the  blind  in  these  separate  fields. 

A.  K.  H. 

Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind 
louise  grimes,  correspondent 
Charles  L.  Taylor,  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  presented  a  deed  of  trust 
for  $10,000  to  the  Institution,  the  income  from 
investment  to  be  used  for  maintenance  of  the 
Charles  L.  Taylor  Printing  Department.  The 
endowment  of  this  department  makes  possible 
its    continuance   with    assured    success.     "New 


Samaria,"   by   Dr.    S.   Weir   Mitchell,   was   the 
gift  book  distributed  at  Christmas  time. 

"Molly's  Christmas,"  the  play  given  by  the 
pupils  before  the  close  of  school  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  pleased  all  who  heard  it.  The 
joy-spreading  character  of  Santa  Claus,  as  im- 
personated by  Thomas  Filler,  was  most  satis- 
fying, the  monologue  being  especially  good.  A 
unique  diversion  was  the  introduction  of 
carol  singers  in  Louis  XIV  costumes,  bearing 
gothic  lanterns. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Annie  May  Hege- 
man,  daughter  of  Hon.  H.  Kirke  Porter.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Directors,  pupils  and 
teachers  alike  have  been  devoting  their  spare 
time  during  the  past  two  months  to  knitting 
and  crocheting  wristlets,  scarfs  and  abdominal 
bandages,  making  nightshirts  and  towels  for 
the  Belgians.  Muslin  bandages  were  rolled  by 
the  Boy  Scouts.  Miss  Hegeman  contributed 
the  wool  and  bandage  rollers,  the  other  ma- 
terials being  purchased  with  the  money  given 
by  the  teachers  and  boys  of  the  school.  All 
the  work  was  finished  and  shipped  to  Red 
Cross  headquarters  in  New  York  City  the  first 
week  in  January. 

A  handsome  player  piano  was  won  by  our 
school  in  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  Song  and 
Story  Contest.  Each  contestant  had  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  an  Institution  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  came  out  ahead  with 
about  800,000  votes  over  our  nearest  competi- 
tor. As  all  votes  were  unsolicited,  this  tribute, 
together  with  the  many  complimentary  letters 
received,  were  very  encouraging  to  us  all. 

During  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposi- 
tion, held  recently  in  Pittsburgh,  our  Boy 
Scouts  gave  demonstrations  of  First  Aid  to 
the  Injured,  and  they  were  told  that  their 
work  equalled  that  of  the  seeing  boys. 


An  allegorical  play  in  three  acts,  "Wohela 
Land,"  composed  by  members  of  the  Wosotioc 
campfire  group  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  given  with  marked 
success  by  the  girls  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
chapel  of  the  school.  The  words  were  written 
by  Miss  Marjorie  Stewart,  whose  campfire 
name  is  Wazimanauioy.  She  opened  the  enter- 
tainment with  a  clever  prologue.  The  music 
was  composed  by  Miss  Autumn  Drake  and 
Miss  Lucile  Walters,  or,  in  campfire  language, 
Chickote  and   Mattionam. 

The  play,  which  both  in  the  tunefulness  of 


Scene  from  "Wohela  Land"  as  acted  by  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  the  Pittsburgh  School  for 
the  Blind.      Miss  Marjorie  Stewart,  the  insert  in  the  illustration,  is  the  Camp  Fire 
Girl  who  wrote  the  play 


the  airs,  and  the  structure  and  dialogue,  would 
do  credit  to  much  older  and  more  experienced 
composers,  tells  how  the  three  daughters  of 
King  Ambition,  failing  in  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  his  dying  command  to  render  their  sub- 
jects happy,  are  finally  led  by  the  fairy  Queen 
of  Hearts,  impersonated  by  Miss  Walters,  to 
the  happy  land  of  Wohela,  typifying  the  proper 
combination  of  work,  health  and  love. 

The  allegory  of  the  attempt  of  each  queen  to 
render  her  subjects  happy  and  contented  gave 
opportunity  for  many  very  beautiful  scenes,  for 
which  the  costumes  were  all  made  by  the  camp- 
fire  girls  of  the  school.  In  the  first  act  the 
maidens  from  the  North,  East,  South  and  West 
are  shown  under  the  guidance  of  the  Queen  of 
Work,  engaged  in  occupations  taught  in  the 
school — cooking,  sewing,  planting  flowers,  play- 
ing the  piano  and  studying;  and  another  scene, 
when  the  maidens  are  seeking  happiness  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Queen  of  Health,  shows 
them  in  gymnasium  suits  engaged  in  athletic 
sports.  Especially  beautiful  and  appropriate 
for  the  Christmas  season,  was  the  scene  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Queen  of  Love,  in  which 
the  story  of  the  Christ  child  was  told. 

In  the  closing  act  maidens  were  gathered  in 
the  happy  Wohela  land  of  the  Campfire  Girls, 
where  took  place  the  picturesque  ceremony  of 
the  lighted  candles  and  other  symbolic  rights 


of  the  Wosotioc  camp,  whose  mystic  name  is 
derived  from  the  first  words  of  the  motto  of 
this  group  of  Campfire  Girls,  "Welcome,  Only 
Stars  of  Triumph  Illuminate  Our  Camp." 

Degrees  of  honor  are  given  the  Campfire 
Girls  for  achievements  in  many  arts  and  crafts. 
The  girls  of  this  group  have  been  awarded 
honors  for  proficiency  in  cooking,  swimming, 
sewing  and  other  work,  and  special  honors 
were  given  the  three  composers  of  the  play,  for 
their  achievements  in  literary,  dramatic  and 
musical  effort.  Each  of  the  25  members  of  the 
group  received  the  silver  ring  of  the  Campfire 
Order  as  gifts  from  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  School  of  the  Blind. — 
(From  The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  December  11, 
1914.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

School  for  the  Blind 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  by  the  passing  of 
two  constitutional  amendments  at  the  recent 
election  in  South  Carolina  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  has  been  removed  from 
classification  among  the  penal  and  charitable 
institutions  of  the  state  and  placed  under  the 
educational  section  of  the  constitution.  The 
school  will  henceforth  be  known  as  the  South 
Carolina   School   for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
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TEXAS 

School  for  the  Blind 

r.  m.  perrenot,  correspondent. 

The  Daily  Texan,  the  paper  published  by  the 
students  of  the  State  University,  in  its  issue  of 
November  7,  waxes  enthusiastic  over  the  fact 
that  the  University  is  so  willing  to  make  room 
for  blind  students  in  its  classes.  It  further 
comments  on  the  fact  that  while  many  of  the 
seeing  students  work  their  way  through  college, 
two  of  the  blind  fellows  are  successfully  doing 
the  same  thing. 

George  F.  Remley,  one  of  the  blind  col- 
legeans,  is  living  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  earns  a  small  salary  in  addition  to 
his  board  by  assisting  in  the  music  department 
of  the  school. 

R.  A.  Haynes,  another  blind  student,  makes 
his  living  expenses  by  coaching  some  of  the 
college  students.  He  also  assists  two  high 
school  boys  with  their  studies  in  Spanish. 

The  Daily  Texan,  of  November  17,  1914, 
gives  the  following  item : 

"Yesterday  the  blind  boys  of  the  University 
were  honored  by  the  members  of  the  senior 
law  class  in  their  election.  O.  R.  Van  Zandt, 
R.  C.  Brown,  and  J.  C.  McKallip  were  elected 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively.  The  offices  were  not  sought 
by  the  boys,  but  the  action  came  as  recognition 
of  their  ability  by  the  members  of  the  class. 

"There  are  more  blind  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity this  year  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Last  year  there  were  seven,  but  this  number 
has  been  increased  by  two  freshmen  in  the 
Academic  Department.  It  seems  worthy  of 
note  that  most  of  these  blind  students  enter  the 
Law  Department.  W.  H.  Earl,  J.  F.  Rose,  and 
R.  A.  Haynes  are  registered  as  middle  laws, 
while  J.  A.  Roench  is  in  the  junior  law  class. 
The  freshmen  in  the  Academic  Department  are 
G.  F.  Remley  and  P.  V.  Mueschke. 

"William  Earl,  of  the  middle  laws,  is  a  can- 
didate for  assemblyman  from  that  class.  Mr. 
Earl  has  no  opposition  for  this  place,  and  he 
will  be  the  first  blind  boy  to  hold  such  an  of- 
fice in  the  University.  From  this  it  seems  that 
blind  men  will  figure  prominently  in  Univers- 
ity affairs  this  year." 


The  Texas  State  School  for  the  Blind  was 
represented  at  the  "Cotton  Palace"  in  Novem- 
ber by  an  attractive  educational  exhibit.  The 
"Cotton  Palace,"  held  annually  at  Waco  is  one 
of  the  largest  fairs  held  in  Texas  every  year. 
In  addition  to  the  demonstrations  of  the  work 
of  the  literary,  industrial  and  musical  depart- 
ments    an    exhibition   of   the   physical   training 


was  given  in  the  coleseum,  Saturday  evening, 
November  14,  by  twenty-four  little  girls  and 
twenty-eight  little  boys  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years. 

The  President  of  the  Fair  Association  stated 
in  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Bramlette  "that 
the  exhibit  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
was  the  best  arranged,  the  most  interesting,  and 
the  most  largely  attended  of  any  at  the  fair." 

UTAH 
School  for  the  Blind 

During  the  early  part  of  October,  Murray 
Allen  returned  to  this  school.  He  has  com- 
pleted a  thorough  course  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  Now  he  has  charge  of  the 
advanced  classed  in  English.  For  this  we  are 
all  glad,  for  now  we  can  hold  longer  recitation 
periods,  whereas  before  the  hours  were  crowd- 
ed. We  like  Mr.  Allen  to  be  with  us  again, 
for  although  he  has  been  gone  four  years  and 
busy  filling  his  head  with  knowledge,  he  still  is 
like  a  right  good  "jolly  boy,"  and  he  can  find 
so  many  interesting  things  to  add  to  the  usual 
round  of  school  work  and  sports. 

Pupils  and  teacher  alike  feel  very  proud  of 
Arthur  Henkel,  a  former  student  of  this 
school.  During  the  vacation  last  summer,  he 
earned  a  thousand  dollar  scholarship  in  ten 
weeks,  selling  subscriptions  for  the  Review  of 
Reviews.  After  leaving  this  school,  Arthur  at- 
tended the  high  school  at  Rock  Springs.  Wyo. 
and  did  four  years  work  in  two  years.  Now, 
he  has  entered  Valparaiso  University  in  In- 
diana. Several  of  our  students  have  taken  up 
the  same  work.  They  have  been  encouraged 
by  Arthur's  success,  and  now  are  going  to  try 
their  hand  at  salesmanship.  We  hope  that  they 
will  be  as  successful  as  our  former  school- 
mate. If  good  wishes  for  success  will  bring 
them  their  goal,  they  will  reach  it. 

The  Whitall  Carpet  Company  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  has  had  two  demonstrators  making  rugs 
at  Boyle's  Furniture  Company  in  Ogden.  The 
pupils  of  the  school  were  invited  down  to  in- 
spect the  big  "Whitall  Loom"  and  to  see  the 
process  of  carpet  making.  The  furniture  com- 
pany has  offered  a  prize  of  five  dollars  to  the 
pupils  of  this  school  for  the  best  composition 
on  carpet  making,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Whitall  people.  About  ten  are  working  on 
these  compositions  in  their  English  classes. 

A   few  nights  before  the  pupils   returned   to 
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their  homes  for  the  vacation,  an  oral  story- 
contest  was  held  in  the  school  chapel.  All  the 
students  of  the  English  department  wrote 
stories,  then  the  teacher,  Mr.  Allen,  selected 
the  four  best  ones.  Nellie  Payton,  Leon  Gib- 
son, Nora  Kotter  and  Irene  Jones'  were  taken, 
and  delivered  by  their  authors.  All  stories 
were  good  and  well  told.  The  judges  who 
were  to  decide  upon  the  best,  were  Mr.  Kerr 
of  the  Ogden  High  School,  Mr.  Barker  of  the 
Weber  Academy,  and  Mrs.  Maycock,  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  These 
judges  awarded  first  place  to  Irene  Jones  and 
second  to  Nora  Kotter. —  (From  the  Utah 
Eagle,  Nov.,  Dec,  1914,  Jan.,  1915.) 

CANADA 
Halifax   School  for  the  Blind 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  December,  15, 
a  concert  was  given  by  the  staff  and  pupils  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  school  in  aid  of  the 
Belgian  Relief  Fund.  The  concert  was  a 
marked  success.  The  numbers  given  by  the 
choir,  the  band,  and  the  mandolin  orchestra 
were  much  appreciated  by  the  audience  as 
were  also  the  piano  and  vocal  solos.  The  net 
proceeds,  $93.00,  were  forwarded  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund. 

Sixty-seven  of  the  pupils  remained  at  the 
school  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  They 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Christmas  festivities, 
especially  the  Christmas  tea  in  the  old  As- 
sembly Hall  and  the  Christmas  tree  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Each  pupil 
received  a  box  containing  candy,  oranges,  figs 
and  nuts,  and  in  addition  a  parcel  containing 
several  Christmas  gifts. 

Mr.  S.  Hayden,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  an  assistant  music  teacher  in  the  school, 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  of  $300.00  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Mr.  Hayden  is  now  taking  a 
year's  instruction  in  that  excellent  school  and 
is  making  the  study  of  music  a  specialty. 

Out  of  the  $5,000.00  required  for  the  Organ 
Fund  only  $279.49  still  remains  to  be  collected 
in  order  that  the  organ  may  be  clear  of  debt. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Theakston,  field  secretary  of  the 
Maritime  Association  for  the  Blind,  is  now 
residing  with  his  family  in  Petitcodiac,  N.  B. 

Mr.  John  Weir,  field  secretary  of  the  Ex- 
tension Movement  of  this  school,  is  at  present 
in  St.  John  Newfoundland. 


Owing  to  monetary  conditions  due  to  the 
war  the  contributions  towards  the  work  of  the 
Maritime  Association  and  the  Extension 
Movement  have  not  come  up  to  the  average 
of  former  years.  It  is,  however,  gratifying 
that  notwithstanding  the  many  calls  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  public,  by  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  the  Red  Cross  Fund, 
and  other  funds  made  necessary  by  the  condi- 
tions of  war,  the  Maritime  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Extension  Movement  are  being 
fairly  well  supported. —  (News  Letter.  January, 
1915.) 


Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind 
At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Social 
Club  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind  held  on  the  evening  of  December  10,  in 
Layton  Brothers'  building,  Dr.  W.  H.  Atherton 
gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  "Edwin 
Drood." 

Mr.  L.  W.  Kilbourn,  sales  manager  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who 
was  in  Montreal  visiting  his  brother,  Rev. 
Henry  Kilbourn,  told  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  Massachusetts. —  (From  the  Evening  News, 
Dec.  11,  1914.) 


Montreal  School  for  the  Blind 
"It  is  only  right  that  those  who  have  the 
great  blessing  of  sight  should  do  all  they  can 
to  help  those  who  are  deprived  of  it,"  said  the 
Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher,  speaking  at  the  annual 
Christmas  party  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
6500  Sherbrooke  Street  West,  January  7. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  his  father  was  the  first  hon- 
orary President  of  the  Montreal  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  that  after  he  recovered  his 
sight,  which  he  lost  for  four  years  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  did  all  he  could  to  aid  those 
who  had  suffered  as  he  had.  P.  E.  Layton 
started  the  school  only  six  years  ago,  the  re- 
sults were  wonderful,  and  Mr.  Fisher  referred 
to  it  as  especially  fitted  to  develop  the  intel- 
lectual and  musical  side  of  the  pupils,  whereas 
the  new  Industrial  Home  would  cater  for  those 
who  had  not  such  inherent  tastes.  Adult  men 
and  women  would  be  trained  in  all  sorts  of 
useful  occupations.  The  home  being  built  on 
the  school  grounds  will  cost  $28,000,  of  which 
$20,000  has  already  been  subscribed. 

The  party  started  with  tea  at  6  o'clock  for 
about  100  persons.  While  the  visitors  were 
arriving  an  organ   recital  was  given  by  E.   C. 
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Austin.  The  great  hall  was  decorated  with 
green  and  red.  The  school  orchestra  and  choir 
were  grouped  behind  a  table  at  which  Mr. 
Fisher  sat,  together  with  Mr.  Dugald  Mac- 
donald,  J.  C.  Tory,  M.L.A.,  P.  E.  Layton, 
founder  of  the  school,  and  John  Kennedy,  ex- 
Harbor  Commissioner.  The  program  was 
given  entirely  by  the  school  pupils,  and  includ- 
ed songs,  piano  soles  and  recitations.  The 
youngest  inmate  of  the  school  is  six  years  old, 
and  the  eldest  is  Marion  Smith,  the  young  sol- 
dier who  went  blind  at  Valcartier  after  inocu- 
lation. 

The  guests  were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  E.  Layton. —  (Frim  the  Montreal  Daily  Star, 
Jan.  8.  1915.) 


Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind 
albert  horton,  correspondent 

One  of  the  recent  movements  in  Canada 
for  the  welfare  of  the  non-seeing  is  that  of 
the  Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind.  This 
Association  was  organized  about  four  years 
ago  by  a  few  earnest  people  who  recognized 
the  need  of  something  of  the  kind  at  the 
Capital  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  December, 
1911,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  General 
Companies  Act  of  Ontario.  But  there  fol- 
lowed the  usual  discouraging  struggle  for  ex- 
istence experienced  by  most  pioneer  organiza- 
tions, due  to  the  lack  of  money  and  active 
friends. 

About  a  year  ago  a  new  and  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  work  was  awakened  by  a  visit 
from  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher 
and  companion,  Mrs.  Macy,  who  lectured  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Association  to  an 
overflowing  audience  in  the  largest  theatre  in 
the  city.  A  good  nucleus  of  a  fund  resulted 
from  the  lecture,  the  membership  of  the  As- 
sociation was  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
Association  proceeded  to  get  itself  established 
on  a  permanent  basis.  By  a  personal  canvas 
of  the  citizens  the  fund  was  increased  to  some 
$2,000  and  a  good  three-story  building  was 
obtained  at  a  nominal  rental  from  the  Domin- 
ion Government.  Since  May  last  this  build- 
ing has  been  occupied  by  the  Association  as  a 
general  headquarters,  where  meetings  and 
entertainments  are  held,  and  where  a  broom 
and  basket  factory  is  carried  on,  employing 
steadily  from  twelve  to  fifteen  men  and  three 
women  who  previously  were  for  the  most 
part    living   in    idleness   and    neglect,   a   charge 


on  public  charity  or  on  their  friends.  Al- 
though the  wrorkers  have  all  received  their 
training  in  the  factory,  they  are  now  turning- 
out  products  which  are  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  which  are  readily  sold  at  the  pre- 
vailing market  prices.  Some  of  the  goods 
have  been  made  under  special  contract  with 
the  Canadian  Government  for  army  purposes, 
and  have  come  up  to  the  highest  official 
standard,  demonstrating  once  more  the  ability 
of  blind  people  to  do  work  of  the  highest 
quality  when  properly  instructed  and  super- 
vised. 

The  Ottawa  Association  appears  to  be  the 
first  organization  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
designed  to  provide  remunerative  employment 
for  the  employable  blind.  The  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Brantford  is  merely  a  school,  a 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  province, 
for  the  education  of  those  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Nothing  whatever  is  done  by  the 
Government  or  by  any  municipality  for  the 
adult  blind,  of  whom,  according  to  the  last 
official  census,  taken  in  1911,  there  are  in  the 
Province  962  over  the  age  of  twenty  out  of  a 
total  blind  population  of  1,077.  In  other  words, 
about  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  blind  in  the 
province  are  unprovided  for  in  any  public 
way,  and  are  in  all  probability,  most  of  them, 
condemned  to  a  wretched  existence  of  en- 
forced idleness  and  stagnation.  It  is  this  class 
particularly  that  the  Ottawa  Association  aims 
to  help  to  become  self-supporting  and  econ- 
omically independent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  day  this  wealthy  Province  will  render 
unnecessary  private  effort  of  this  kind,  by  un- 
dertaking, on  behalf  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
whose  duty  it  is,  such  a  service  for  all  the  in- 
dustrious blind  within  its  borders. 


I    seek   neither    recompense    from    heaven    nor 

from  earth. 
My  love  would  be  lowered  if  valued  by  price — 
I  love  all  that  holds  goodness  and  beauty  and 

worth. 
Evil   repels   me — may   it   never   entice — 
Nor  cold  science  hold  sway  in  my  heart. 
I  love  God,  not  from  fear,  nor  hope  of  reward. 
The  soul  loves  because  Love  brings  it  forth. 
It  rejoices  in  good,  for  that  is  of  God; 
That  light  most  Divine  in  man  is  condensed 
As  a  star  can  reflect  from  the  sun. 


EXPERIMENTAL  POULTRY   STATIONS 

At  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

From  the  "Colorado  Index,"  Dec.    18,    1914,  Jan.  8,    1915,  a  biweekly   magazine  published  by  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


The  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  Experimental  Poultry  Stations  Associa- 
tion is  a  comparatively  new  organization  in 
school  life.  It  was  formed  in  December,  1912, 
under  the  direction  and  personal  supervision 
of  Superintendent  Argo  who  was  the  first  edu- 
cator of  the  deaf  to  introduce  poultry  raising 
into  the  curriculum  of  a  school  for  the  deaf. 
This  work  he  wished  to  be  voluntary  and  en- 
tirely outside  of  school  or  shop  hours.  Some 
35  pupils  at  that  time  expressed  a  desire  to  take 


session  of  1912-1913  four  stations  were  run  and 
the  interest  was  very  keen. 

Six  stations  were  run  during  the  session  of 
1913-1914  in  order  to  accommodate  all  the  ap- 
plicants for  this  work. 

At  present  we  are  running  seven  stations 
with  several  applicants  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  school  builds  the  houses  and  stocks  them 
with  the  breed  of  birds  desired  by  the  mem- 
bers. Each  station  pays  a  monthly  rent  to  the 
school   which    includes    interest    on    money   in- 


Blind   Girls'   Poultry   Station   at  the   Colorado   School   for   the   Blind 


up  the  work.  These  were  divided  into  several 
stations  numbered  1,  2,  3  and  4  and  were  man- 
aged respectively  by  Blind  Girls,  Deaf  Girls, 
Blind  Boys  and  Deaf  Boys.  Each  of  these 
stations  has  its  own  separate  organization  with 
officers  which  meet  every  week  to  talk  over 
matters  pertaining  to  its  particular  station.  The 
members  of  all  the  stations  meet  in  a  general 
meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  at 
which  time  matters  pertaining  to  the  stations 
generally  are  taken  up  and  discussed.  At  this 
time  reports  are  received  from  each  station,  the 
books  audited,  and  dividends  distributed  to  the 
members   of  the  several   stations.     During  the 


vested  in  house  and  stock,  insurance  and  de- 
preciation. The  monthly  rent  varies  from  50 
to  75  cents  according  to  the  style  of  house  and 
breed  of  chickens.  During  the  session  of  1913- 
1914  with  six  stations  running  the  net  receipts 
were  $204.98.  We  append  the  report  of  the 
General    Secretary    for   April,    1914. 

There  is  no  haphazard  or  guess  work  about 
any  of  the  affairs  pertaining  to  the  poultry  sta- 
tions. The  secretaries  of  the  several  stations 
can  tell  the  exact  cost  in  mills  of  every  egg 
produced  since  the  plants  started.  The  benefits 
are  so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate 
them  but  among  them  are,  a  spirit  of  work  and 
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self  reliance;  a  close  attention  to  details;  a 
sense  of  responsibility;  a  knowledge  of 
chickens,  their  habits,  diseases,  etc.;  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  several  breeds  of  fowls  and  their 
uses ;  practice  in  the  buying  of  supplies  and  the 
selling  of  eggs ;  and  arithmetic  and  language 
exercises. 


ness    on   Wednesday   afternoon   and    Saturday 
morning. 

DECEMBER   MEETING  OF  THE  POULTRY   ASSOCIATION 

The  Poultry  Association  of  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  held  its  reg- 
ular meeting  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  School 


Table  showing  comparative  data  as  to  cost,  etc.  for  the  month  of  April,  1914. 
Stations  1  and  3  in  charge  of  the  blind. 
Sta.  1 

Number  of  members    7 

Av.  Number  of  hens   28.6 

Total  eggs   463 

Av.   Number   eggs  per   day 15.4 

Av.  Number  eggs  per  hen 16.2 

Est.  Cost  Feed  _ $  2.44 

Cost  per  egg,  mills 5.3 

Pet.    laying   hen    53.8 

Gross    receipts    $  9.36 

Net  receipts   5.55 

Dividend  per  member    .89 

April,  1913 — 84  hens,  1552  eggs,  18.47  eggs  per  hen. 

April,  1914—413.3  hens,  2597  eggs,  18.30  eggs  per  hen. 

(Ducks  not  included.) 

Verne  Barnett,  Secretary  General  Associ 


Sta.  2 

Sta.  3 

Sta.  4 

Sta.  5 

Sta.  6 
Ducks 

10 

5 

10 

6 

6 

31.7 

22.7 

29.9 

28.4 

23.6 

600 

415 

582 

537 

418 

20.0 

13.8 

19.4 

17.9 

13.9 

18.9 

18.3 

19.4 

18.9 

17.7 

$  5.03 

$  2.44 

$  2.00 

$  2.93 

$  4.99 

8.4 

5.9 

3.4 

5.5 

11.9 

63.0 

60.9 

64.8 

63.0 

58.8 

$12.44 

$  7.40 

$12.18 

$11.21 

$13.00 

7.05 

4.48 

9.76 

8.84 

7.76 

.70 

.90 

.98 

1.47 

1.55 

ation. 


THE    FEED    STORE 

When  the  poultry  stations  were  opened  the 
attempt  was  made  to  handle  the  feed  question 
by  allowing  the  members  from  each  station  to 
get  what  feed  was  required  and  report  the 
same  at  the  office  and  pay  for  it.  This  made 
a  great  deal  of  detail  work  for  the  office  and 
did  not  give  the  members  the  training  in  the 
buying  end  of  the  business  that  we  desired.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  we  inaugu- 
rated the  system  of  having  the  members  of  the 
Poultry  Association  elect  a  boy  to  serve  as 
storekeeper.  This  storekeeper  is  given  a  room 
fitted  up  with  scales,  counters,  barrels,  etc.,  as 
a  regular  feed  store  would  be.  He  buys  his 
supplies  in  the  city  at  wholesale  and  sells  them 
at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.  The  wholesale 
house  in  the  city  has  extended  to  him  a  line  of 
credit  not  to  exceed  $50  and  so  far  the  bills 
have  been  paid  the  next  day  after  being  ren- 
dered. The  storekeeper  keeps  a  set  of  single 
entry  books  consisting  of  a  day  book  and  a 
ledger  and  renders  his  bills  bi-weekly  on  his 
own  bill  heads  to  his  several  customers.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  general  association 
works  out  formulas  for  rations  and  the  store- 
keeper makes  these  up  and  also  makes  up  any 
ration  desired  by  any  station  provided  it  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee.    The  store  is  regularly  open  for  bust- 


December  4,  at  7 :45  with  Mr.  La  Crosse  and 
De  Argo  in  the  chairs.  Mr.  La  Crosse,  the 
President  of  the  Association  told  briefly  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  chicken  business 
throughout  the  country.  Reports  from  the  dif- 
ferent  stations   were   presented. 


The   reports    from   the   stations   operated  by 
blind  girls  and  boys   for  December   follow : 
station  no.  1 
In  charge  of  blind  girls 
(30    Barred    Plymouth    Rocks) 
The  chickens  at  our  Station  seem  to  be  en- 
joying life.     They  eat  just   as   much   as   ever, 
much  to  our  regret,  for  they  are  not  laying  as 
well  as  we  think  they  should.     For  the  month 
of    December   we   have   one   hundred   eighteen 
eggs  and  have  sold  them  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen. 


Receipts 


From  sale  of  eggs, 


$4 . 93     $4 . 93 


Expenditures 

For  feed  purchased   $1 .  46 

For  rent  for  December 75 

For  milk   05 


Net   receipts 


2.26 


$2.67 


Elizabeth  M.  Bremner, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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STATION    NO.   3 

In  charge  of  blind  boys 
(30  Rhode  Island  Reds) 

We  have  been  getting  along  fairly  well  this 
month  with  our  chickens.  We  have  received 
80  eggs  during  the  month. 

We  have  been  feeding  our  chickens  milk  but 
we  are  going  to  quit  it  because  it  is  frozen 
most  of  the  time  and  our  chickens  don't  seem 
to  like  it  either. 

We  have  decided  that  we  would  not  take  any 
pay  for  our  care  of  the  chickens  through  the 


holidays.     We  are  going  to  let  it  go  just  as  if 
the  other  boys  were  here. 

Wilson  Haney, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Receipts 

From  sale  of  eggs   $3.28     $3.28 

Expenditures 

For  feed  purchased   $1 .  56 

For  rent  for  December GO 

For  eggs  from  Sta.  1 25       2.41 

Net  receipts    $   .  87 

Parley  Beecroft, 
Treasurer. 


POULTRY  RAISING  AT  THE  UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  BLIND 

(Extracts  from  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Utah  School  for  1914,  and  The  Utah  Eagle,  May,  1914,  Published  Monthly  by  the  School.) 


In  the  fall  of  1913  the  older  deaf  and  blind 
boys  erected  a  poultry  house  which  was  di- 
vided into  four  large  and  two  small  coops. 
The  large  coops  were  stocked  with  about  one 
hundred  well-bred  chickens  and  then  turned 
over  to  four  groups  of  the  older  pupils,  the 
deaf  girls,  the  blind  girls,   the  deaf  boys  and 


Utah  blind  girls   and   part   of  their   family  in   the 
"Mixed   Coop" 


the  blind  boys.  Throughout  the  school-year 
regular  instruction  was  given  in  poultry  rais- 
ing.     Each    group    was    required    to    feed    and 


care  for  its  flock  and  its  coop  in  a  careful  and 
scientific  way  All  eggs  were  sold  to  the  in- 
stitution and  the  proceeds  used  to  purchase 
food  and  supplies.  In  the  early  spring  two 
small  incubators  were  purchased  and  the  rais- 
ing of  small  chicks  attempted.  The  first  in- 
cubation was  unsuccessful,  the  second  and 
third  trials  were  fairly  good.  At  the  close  of 
school,  June  1914,  each  group  of  pupils  had  a 
small  surplus  of  profit  on  hand.  Dividends 
were  declared  and  the  amount  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  poultry  classes. 

No  other  study  in  the  curriculum  has  proven 
as  productive  in  live  language  lessons,  drill  in 
arithmetic,  practice  in  book-keeping,  and 
growth  in  general  knowledge  as  this  subject. 
Because  of  the  interest  manifested  and  be- 
cause of  the  practical  value  of  this  work  to 
the  pupils  we  shall  continue  the   experiment. 

Table  showing  the  comparative  data  as  to 
cost,  etc.,  of  the  Poultry  Stations  for  the 
month    of    April,    1914: 


Number  of  members  in  each 
class    

Number  of  hens  in  each  sta- 
tion     

Total  number  of  eggs 

Average  number  of  eggs  per 
day 

Average  number  of  eggs  per 
hen     • 

Percentage  per  day  of  laying 
hens     

Receipts     

Outstanding    debts    

Cash    on    hand 


Sta.  1 


23 

398 

13.27 

17.3 

57.7 
6.24 
.50 
5.74 


Sta.  2  Sta.  3 


275 

9.16 

12.5 

56.8 
6.14 
5.44 
.70 


21 
472 

15.73 

22.5 

74.9 
20.38 
.50 


Sta.  4 


12 
182 

6.06 

15.06 

50. 


19. SSI    1.2: 
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STATIOX     1. — RHODE    ISLAND    REDS. 

In  charge  of  the  Deaf  Girls 

Receipts 

From    sale   of   eggs $6.24        $6.24 

Expenditures 
Rent    $  .50  .50 

Cash  on  hand   $5.74 

Cora  Hitesman,  Secretary. 

STATION     NO.     2. — BARRED    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS. 

In  charge  of  the  Blind  Girls 

Receipts 

From    sale   of   eggs $6.14        $6.14 

Expenditures 

For    feed   purchased    $4.94 

Rent    50  5.44 

Cash  on  hand    $  .70 

Nellie  Payton,  Secretary. 

STATION     NO.     3. — WHITE    LEGHORNS. 

In  charge  of  the  Deaf  Boys 

Receipts. 
From  sale  of  eggs   $20.38         $20.38 

Expenditures 
Rent    50  .50 

Lor  an  Savage,  Secretary. 

STATION   NO.   4. — BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

In  charge  of  the  Blind  Boys 

Receipts 

From  sale  of  eggs   $1.74        $1.74 

Expenditures 
Rent    50  .50 

Cash  on  hand    $1.24 

Leon  Gibson,  Secretary. 

CHICKRAGETTES     POULTRY     STATION     NO.     2. 

We  were  delighted  to  find  when  we  made 
out  our  report  at  the  end  of  April  that  we 
were  able  to  pay  off  all  of  our  debts.  Our 
hens  have  been  laying  quite  well  and  we  have 
been  able  to  set  some  hens  and  also  to  put 
some  eggs  in  the  incubator.  Our  first  exper- 
ience with  an  incubator  was  not  very  success- 
ful, but  we  hope  for  better  results  this  time. 

On  April  11th,  we  sold  five  dozen  eggs  at 
seventy-five  cents  for  fifteen  and  we  let  the 
boys  of  our  department  have  fifteen  for 
twenty-five  cents.  We  were  glad  to  dispose 
of  our  eggs  in  this  way  for  it  enabled  us  to 
complete  the  payment  of  our  grain  bill. 

Sometime  ago  Mrs.  Driggs  asked  if  we 
could   let   her  have   eggs,   we   could   not   spare 


any  just  then  so  she  told  us  that  any  time 
when  we  could  spare  them  she  would  be  glad 
to  get  fresh  eggs.  About  the  first  of  April 
two  of  our  hens  wanted  to  sit,  but  then  we 
were  keeping  eggs  for  the  incubator  so  we  did 
not  want  them  to  sit.  In  trying  to  break  them 
up  we  first  put  them  under  a  box,  then  as 
this  seemed  to  have  no  effect  we  tied  them 
together.  Then  Mr.  Thurman  advised  us  to 
put  them  into  a  box  which  had  for  the  bottom 
only  narrow  slats.  We  did  this  and  hung  the 
box  so  that  when  the  hens  went  to  either  end 
it  would  tip  that  way.  This  proved  a  success 
and  in  a  few  days  we  turned  them  out. 

A  little  while  later  we  decided  that  we 
would  set  some  hens,  so  we  got  two  from  the 
boys  of  station  4  and  a  few  days  later  two  of 
ours  wanted  to  sit  so  we  have  four  hens  sit- 


Mr.  Thurman   with  his  blind  boys  and   some  of  their 
"Buff   Rocks" 


ting.  The  blind  boys  were  kind  enough  to  fix 
the  nests  for  the  first  two  hens  so  that  the 
other  chickens  could  not  get  in,  but  we  fixed 
the  other  two  ourselves. 

We  find  our  sloyd  work  a  great  help  when 
we  want  to  do  anything  about  the  coop  such 
as  fixing  nests,  hoppers  and  doors. 

Nellie  Payton,  Secretary. 


BUFF    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS,    STATION    NO.    4. 

During  the  first  of  last  month  our  chicken 
runs  were  finished,  they  were  in  a  rock)'-  part 
of  the  grounds,  and  the  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  get  some  wheel  barrows  and  dumpcarts 
and  haul  the  rocks  off.  We  have  part  of  the 
ground  spaded  up.  When  the  ground  was 
turned  over  the  chickens  hunted  for  worms 
and    insects. 


Messrs.  Woodbury  and  Thurman  with  "The  Coops"  at  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


The  first  hatch  in  the  incubator  was  not  very 
successful.  It  was  the  first  trial,  and  was  al- 
most a  failure.  We  set  it  again,  and  hope  that 
we  will  have  better  results. 

Sitting  must  be  catching,  over  half  of  our 
hens  have  it.  It  is  quite  profitable  though,  for 
we  have  hired  out  five  hens,  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  piece,  which  makes  a  dollar  and  a 
■quarter  from  them.     We  also  have  five  sitting 


ourselves.  Two  are  to  come  off  the  fifth  of 
May.  We  are  waiting  to  see  what  our  luck 
will  be. 

At  our  meeting,  April  29th,  we  talked  over 
what  supplies  we  would  need.  President  Jacobs 
is  going  to  order  these  supplies.  Our  expenses 
for  the  month  of  April  amount  to  fifty  cents 
which  was  rent  for  our  coop. 

Leon  Gibson,  Secretary. 


CONSERVATION  NEWS 

As  Prepared  for  the  "Archives  of  Ophthalmology" 

By  DR.  GEORGE  S.  DERBY  and  MR.  HENRY  COPELY  GREENE,  of  Boston, 


Ma 


Public  School  Classes  for  Children  with 
seriously  defective  eyesight  offer  a  hopeful  op- 
portunity to  oculists  and  lay  workers  for  the 
conservation  of  vision.  Such  classes  have 
been  successfully  started  in  Muhlhausen  and 
Strassburg  in  Germany,  Birmingham  and 
London,  England,  and  Cleveland,  Milwaukee 
and  Boston  in  the  United  States.  In  New 
York  the  public  school  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren have  included  a  few  pupils  not  blind  but 
with  very  low  vision,  and  the  comprehensive 
development  of  these  classes,  so  as  to  provide 
for  all  New  York  public  school  children  with 
•seriously  defective   sight,   was   planned  by   the 


*  The  Education  of  High  Myopes,  by  N.  Bishop 
Harmon,  F.R.C.S.,  in  the  Braille  Review,  September, 
1913.  This  report  covers  the  period  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  experimental  class  in  1907  to  the  end  of 
1912.  .In  August,  1913,  there  were  three  classes  in 
London   with   total   accommodations   for  103. 


late      Gertrude     E.     Bingham,     Inspector     of 
Classes   for  Blind  Children. 

The  degree  of  vision  and  the  prevailing  types 
of  eye  disease  and  defect  vary  greatly  in  the 
existing  classes.  Dr.  N.  Bishop  Harmon,  in 
reporting  on  313  pupils  in  the  London  Schools* 
shows  that  most  of  the  pupils  are  myopic. 
The  classes,  in  fact,  are  known  as  Myope 
Classes ;  and  only  children  with  vision  from 
20/70  to  20/80  with  glasses  are  admitted.  In 
the  Boston  Class,  with  a  total  of  17  children 
whose  eyes  have  been  adequately  examined, 
the  principal  causes  of  defective  sight  are  found 
to  be  myopia  and  Interstitial  Keratitis.  The 
class  is  known  as  a  Defective  Eyesight  Class; 
and  though  two  or  three  children  with  vision 
as  high  as  20/50  or  even-  20/40  have  been  re- 
ceived, only  children  ":ith  vision  of  20/70  or 
less  are,  as  a  rule,  admitted.     For  the  Strass- 
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burg  Class,  Dr.  Redslob,  with  a  total  of  21, 
shows  a  decided  preponderance  of  children 
with  corneal  opacities.  The  class  is  known  as 
a  Class  for  Children  with  Defective  Sight,  and 
in  general  only  children  with  vision  below 
20/100,  with  glasses,  are  admitted.  The  types 
of  cases  in  Londonn,  Boston  and  in  Strass- 
burg  may  be  compared,  in  approximate  per- 
centages, as   follows  : — 

Strass- 
London     Boston     burg 

Total     313  17         21 

Myopia     62 . 7%     24%     10% 

Choroiditis 2.6 

Corneal  Opacities    6        43 

Superficial   Keratitis    ..     16.0 
Interstitial   Keratitis    ..       7.7        24 
Ophthalmia      Neonator- 
um and   Purulent  Con- 
junctivitis            4.2 

Congenital    Cataract    ..       1.9         12         19 
Other     congenital     dis- 
eases and  defects    4.2  6         28 

Miscellaneous     .7         28 

Salient  features  of  the  London  Classes  are 
(1)  that  the  pupils  are  not  taught  Braille;  (2) 
that  the  are  not  allowed  to  read  ordinary 
books,  special  large  type  sheets  being  substi- 
tuted; (3)  that  knitting,  if  held  near  the  eye, 
and  needlework  are  prohibited;  (4)  that  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  reading  and  a  few  manual  oc- 
cupations are  taught  in  the  "Myope  Classes," 
and  that  (5)  the  pupils  attend  the  regular 
public  school  classes  for  all  oral  lessons,  drill, 
singing,  wood  working,  cooking  and  laundry 
work. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  opened  its 
Defective  Eyesight  Class  with  five  pupils  in 
April,  1913.  A  teacher  of  proved  capacity  and 
resourcefulness  prepared  herself,  among  other 
ways,  by  making  fonts  of  heavy  black  letters 
gummed  on  to  individual  cards,  and  large  maps 
having  coarse  outlines  and  States  or  countries 
in  color.  She  collected  numerous  appliances 
and  materials,  desk  looms,  spool  knitters, 
wooden  knitting  needles,  wool,  reed,  cane,  etc., 
for  her  appeal  was  to  be  through  the  eye  and 
hand  as  well  as  through  the  ear.  The  teach- 
ing was  necessarily  individual.  Each  child 
was  dealt  with  according  to  his  defect  and 
advancement.  Superintendent  of  Schools  Dyer 
says  of  this  class  in  his  annual  report  for  1913 : 
"The  progress  made  by  the  children,  to  whom 
school  had  meant  almost  nothing,  has  been 
remarkable."  In  the  first  full  term,  during  the 
next  winter,  the  class  had  seventeen  pupils.     In 


its  third  season,  it  now  has  eighteen ;  and 
preparations  are  on  foot  for  the  opening  of  a 
second  class.  Meantime  an  important  early 
lack  has  been  filled  by  Dr.  Elwood  T.  Easton's 
regular  supervision  of  the  pupils'  ocular  condi- 
tion. 

The  following  address  "Uber  Schulen  fur 
Schwachsichtige,"  Strassburger,  Medizinis- 
chen  Zeitung,  1,  Heft  1914,  delivered  at  the 
second  conference  of  the  Opthalmologists  of 
Southwest  Germany  at  Strassburg,  December, 
1913,  by  Dr.  E.  Redslob,  translated  with  some 
abbreviations  from  the  original  German,  shows 
the  methods  and  purposes  of  his  admirable 
class  in  Strassburg. 


SCHOOLS    FOR    CHILDREN   WITH    DE- 
FECTIVE EYESIGHT 

BY    DR.    E.    REDSLOB,    OCULIST 

Side  by  side  with  the  growing  demands 
which  school  training  makes  upon  our  children, 
has  grown  the  care  of  their  physical  welfare. 
In  most  cities  school  physicians  have  been  in- 
stalled and  almost  every  large  city  has  its 
school  oculist.  I  should  like  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  a  new  social  institution  which 
has  been  maintained  for  three  years  in  Strass- 
burg. This  is  a  public  school  class  for  children 
with  defective  eyesight* 

How  did  the  need  arise  for  establishing  such 
a  school?  Pedagogical  and  hygienic  consider- 
ations both  came  into  play  here.  In  public 
school  classes,  the  teacher  cannot  give  special 
attention  to  the  cases  with  seriously  defective 
vision.  Such  children,  therefore,  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  up.  From  the 
standpoint  of  medical  hygiene,  moreover,  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  children  with  defective 
vision  should  spare  their  weak  or  diseased  eyes 
as  much  as  possible. 

What  children  are  included  in  the  class  of 
visual  defective ?  To  be  successful,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  class  should  be  limited.  The 
teacher  must  know  each  of  his  pupils ;  he  must 
proceed  on  strictly  individual  lines,  according 


*  In  the  discussion  of  this  address,  Privy  Councillor 
Axenfeld  of  Freiburg  asked  whether  this  school  was  a 
benevolent  institution.  Here  in  Strassburg  the  School 
for  Children  with  Defective  Vision  is  a  city  school.  It 
is  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  circuit  school  inspector.  The  teacher 
was  taken  from  the  middle  (intermediate)  school.  In 
order  to  be  effective  the  school  must  stand  on  a 
strong  footing.  This  is  the  case  only  when  the  com- 
munity is  responsible  for  the  administration  and  the 
running   expenses. 
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to  the  grade  of  visual  defect  and  of  mental 
capacity.     This  is  the  prime  requisite. 

What  children  are  to  be  picked  out  of  the 
mass  as  visual  defectives?  Defective  vision  is 
a  very  vague  concept.  The  same  degree  of 
defect,  scientifically  speaking,  does  not  deter- 
mine equal  degrees  of  handicap  in  different 
children. Many  people  can  turn  their  remnant 
of  visual  power  to  much  better  account  than 
others.  Intelligence  and  a  certain  inborn  skill- 
fulness  come  into  play.  Although  I  was  well 
aware  of  this,  it  was  necessary  in  the  begin- 
ning to  proceed  on  a  strictly  numerical  basis. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  admit  only  children 
in  whom  the  corrected  vision  of  the  better  eye 
was  less  than  20/100. 

It  was  found  out  of  the  21,000  public  school 
children  of  Strassburg  about  twenty  fulfilled 
these  conditions,  that  is,  about  1/10  per  cent. 
Two,  however,  were  very  weak  mentally,  so 
that  they  were  placed  in  the  special  class  (for 
mental  defectives).  For  if  children  with  de- 
fective eyesight  are  further  afflicted  with 
feeblemindedness,  the  mental  defect  above  all 
else  must  be  taken  into  account  in  their  train- 
ing. 

In  the  course  of  time  there  were  children 
added  whose  vision  somewhat  exceeded  20/100, 
when  their  teachers  certified  that  progress  was 
prevented  by  their  poor  eyesight.  The  class 
now  also  takes  in  children  who  have  some- 
what better  vision,  but  are  suffering  from  re- 
current inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Thus  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  Class  for  Children  with  Defective  Eye- 
sight rose  to  twenty-two.  To  admit  more 
children  to  one  class  would  defeat  its  pur- 
pose. 

What  eye-diseases  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
visual  defects  of  such  children? 

In  nine  children  there  was  found  corneal 
opacity  following  scrofulous  opthalmia. 

In  two  children,  high  myopia. 

In  four  children,  cataract,  (part  operated, 
part  inoperable). 

In  one  child,  dislocated  lenses. 

In  one,  congenital  aniridia,  with  cataract. 

In  four  children,  nystagmus  and  congenital 
amblyopia. 

Corneal  opacity  and  congenital  defects,  there- 
fore, play  the  chief  part  in  the  extreme  defects 
of  vision  of  school  children. 


How  is  this  Class  for  Children  with  Defect- 
ive Eyesight  conducted? 

At  present  it  still  consists  of  a  single  class, 
where  children  of  all  ages  from  six  to  four- 
teen are  taught  by  one  teacher.  The  instruc- 
tion is  not  according  to  the  usual  plans  for 
teaching  normal  children.  Since  their  remnant 
of  vision  should  not  be  greatly  taxed,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  impart  sensory  con- 
cepts to  them.  In  all  the  school  exercises  the 
teacher  seeks  to  work  more  upon  the  ear  than 
the  eye;  and  the  other  senses  (touch  and 
smell)  are  also  called  into  play  as  actively  as 
possible. 

Writing  is  of  course  indispensable,  but  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  question  whether 
slanting  or  upright  writing  shall  be  used  is 
less  important  than  in  classes  for  normal  chil- 
dren. The  significant  thing  is  not  in  what 
style,  but  how  long  they  write.  Accordingly 
they  never  write  for  longer  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time.  I  have  tried  to  simplify  the 
writing  in  the  copy-books  by  introducing  new 
books.  These  differ  from  the  usual  copy-books 
in  having  a  wider  space  between  the  lines  and 
in  a  greater  distinctness  in  the  ruling, — broad 
black  lines  on  white  paper.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  teacher  they  seem  to  work  very 
well.  In  the  first  place,  the  children  like  much 
better  to  write  in  the  new  books  than  in  the 
old  ones.  The  children  write  more  rapidly  in 
the  new  books,  and  read  the  writing  more 
easily.  Exact  measurements  show  also  that 
the  head  is  not  held  so  low  in  writing  in  the 
new  books  as  in  the  old.  The  difference 
amounts  to  about  two  or  three  centimeters. 
That  seems  very  little  at  the  first  glance;  but 
when  we  consider  that  children  with  a  high 
degree  of  eye-defect  write  with  their  eyes  about 
seven  to  ten  centimeters  from  the  paper,  an 
increase  of  two  or  three  centimeters  certainly 
amounts  to  something. 

The  children  write  a  good  deal  with  chalk 
on  the  blackboard.  Writing  on  the  blackboard 
has  the  advantage  of  being  much  larger  and 
much  easier  to  read.  The  plane  of  the  black- 
board should  not,  however  be  parallel  with  the 
wall.  It  ought  rather  to  slant,  as  can  easily 
be  arranged  by  a  special  contrivance.  For  in 
writing  as  in  reading,  at  a  short  distance,  the 
eyes  should  be  directed  downwards;  and  this 
is  not  the  case  when  a  vertical  blackboard  is 
used.  Investigations,  the  most  recent  of 
which    are     those    of    Dransart,     have    shown 
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that  in  looking  above  or  in  the  plane  of  the 
middle  of  the  eye  the  angle  of  convergence 
is  much  smaller  than  in  looking  downward. 
In  looking  upward  or  straight  forward  in 
reading  or  writing,  therefore,  the  eye  muscles 
are  much  more  quickly  tired. 

In  order  to  make  reading  as  easy  as  possible 
nothing  is  read  until  the  subject  matter  has 
been  already  gone  over  and  developed  orally. 
We  are  preparing  special  reading  books  with 
large  clear  print  and  simple  illustrations  con- 
sisting of  the  essential  lines. 

Drawing  is  done  with  charcoal  on  white 
drawing-paper ;  never  with  pencil ;  the  slate, 
too,  is  very  seldom  used.  In  order  to  impress 
upon  the  children  the  form  of  a  given  object, 
it  is  drawn  or  modelled.  Only  objects  with 
lines  and  surfaces  which  can  be  simply  repre- 
sented are  used  as  models.  In  geography 
map-reading  is  put  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground. To  illustrate  surface  forms,  sand  and 
clay  relief  maps  are  made. 

The  teaching  in  natural  history  and  plant- 
study  is  given  as  far  as  possible  out-of-doors. 
The  children  go  often  during  school-time  for 
walks  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  teaching  is  re- 
lated to  the  objects  which  nature  presents  to 
them.  This  out-of-door  teaching  benefits  not 
only  the  eyes  but  the  whole  physical  constitu- 
tion. And  we  must  not  neglect  this.  Half  of 
these  children  are  afflicted  with  scrofulous  dis- 
eases. It  is  owing  to  this  circumstances  that 
50  per  cent,  of  the  children  receive  free  milk 
from  the  city.  In  order  to  make  attendance 
at  the  school  easy,  street  car  passes  also  are 
distributed  by  the  city.  Home  lessons  are 
never  assigned  in  winter,  seldom  in  summer; 
for  the  homes  of  these  children  are  often 
wretchedly  lighted. 

In  the  Class  for  Children  with  Defective 
Eyesight  we  are  aiming  not  only  at  hygienic 
but  social  welfare.  Since  we  cannot  know 
whether  in  the  future  this  child  or  that  will  be 
totally  deprived  of  sight,  we  must  make  the 
pupils  familiar  with  work  by  which  they  can 
earn  their  livelihood  later.  The  children  are 
therefore  first  of  all  thoroughly  trained  in 
basketry  and  net-making;  later  are  to  come 
brush-making  and  the  other  trades  taught  in 
the  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  objection 
may  perhaps  be  raised  that  children  with  de- 
fective eyesight  will  over-tax  their  eyes  in 
learning  hand-crafts.     This  danger  exists,  how- 


ever, only  at  first.  The  children  are  there- 
fore told  to  be  very  careful  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lessons  in  basketry.  Soon,  however,  the 
work  becomes  purely  mechanical.  When  the 
children  have  once  mastered  their  work,  they 
turn  away  their  eyes  spontaneously,  or  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

The  school  has  further  set  itself  the  task  of 
finding  suitable  places  for  the  pupils  when  they 
leave,  so  that  they  may  earn  their  bread  without 
danger  to  their  eyes. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  in  the  barest  outline 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  teaching  in 
the  Class  for  Children  with  Defective  Eyesight 
is  founded.  As  far  as  accomplished  results 
are  concerned,  we  may  be  well  satisfied.  Al- 
though we  cannot  expect  decorative  penman- 
ship of  the  pupils,  they  do  learn  to  write  and  to 
write  properly.  They  read  and  compute 
quickly  and  correctly,  and  when  they  leave  the 
School  they  have  reached  at  least  the  same 
grade  as  the  children  in  the  regular  classes. 
Meanwhile  their  weak  eyes  have  been  spared 
as  far  as  possible.  One  mother  said  of  her 
own  accord  that  her  little  daughter  (M.  S.) 
had  never  learned  to  write  in  the  regular 
school,  although  she  was  not  at  all  stupid. 
Since  she  has  gone  to  the  Class  for  Children 
with  Defective  Eyesight  the  child  has  done  so 
well  in  a  short  time  that  she  writes  better  than 
her  elder  brother  with  normal  vision,  who 
goes  to  the  regular  public  school. 

Such  public  classes  for  children  with  defect- 
ive sight  are  as  yet  to  be  found,  in  Germany, 
only  in  Strassburg  and  in  Miilhausen,  where 
my  colleague,  Dr.  Weinberger,  in  his  time  was 
so  good  as  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  ar- 
rangements. Since  these  schools  are  an  en- 
tirely new  institution,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  at 
the  outset.  We  must  gain  more  experience  and 
make  more  progress  in  the  education  of  our 
visually  defective  school-children.*  The  results 
already  achieved  permit  us,  however,  to  say 
that  everyone  of  the  larger  cities  should  have 
such   a   school   for  visual  defectives. 


*  In  the  discussion,  Dr.  Zade  of  Heidelberg  sug- 
gested that  the  modern  optical  devices,  the  double- 
verant  and  telescopic  magnifier  of  the  firm  of  Zeiss, 
might  be  employed  in  the  teaching  of,  children  with 
defective  vision.  This  suggestion  will  be  followed  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  I  believe  if  the  question  of 
expense  does  not  make  it  impossible  we  shall  obtain 
good   results   with  these   magnifiers. 
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Editor's  Note. — It  is  our  aim  to  print  all  laws  that  a 
of  blindness.     If  you  know  of  any  recent  law  relative 
notify  us  at  once  and  forward  a  copy  of,  the  bill. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Tuition  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind 
Be  It  Enacted  by  the   Senate  and   General 
Assembly  of  the   State  of  New  Jersey: 

1.  Whenever  any  blind  person,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  this  State,  desires  to  attend  any 
college,  university,  technical  school  or  pro- 
fessional school,  authorized  by  law  to  grant 
degrees,  other  than  an  institution  established 
for  the  regular  instruction  of  the  blind,  shall 
make  application  for  such  purpose  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  be  desig- 
nated by  him  as  a  fit  person  to  be  received 
and  accepted  as  a  student  in  any  of  such  in- 
stitutions, such  applicant  shall  thereupon  be 
entitled  to  have  the  aid  and  assistance  here- 
inafter provided  for;  provided,  that  such 
blind  person  shall  also  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  said  commission  that  he  is 
financially  unable  to  defray  the  expense,  or 
any  part   thereof,    hereinafter    specified. 

2.  There  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  for 
the  use  of  such  student  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  per  annum,  with 
which  to  defray  the  fee  charged  by  any  such 
institution,  and  also  the  further  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  ($300)  per  annum  with 
which  to  employ  a  person  or  persons  to  read 
to  such  student  from  text-books  and  pamph- 
lets which  shall  be  necessary  for  such  stu- 
dent to  use  in  connection  with  the  pursuit 
of  his  or  her  studies  at  the  college,  uni- 
versity, or  school  where  he  or  she  shall  be 
matriculated. 

3.  It  shall  be  necessary  in  every  case  for 
any  such  student  to  receive  his  or  her  tuition 
from  a  college,  university,  technical  school  or 
professional  school,  established  and  located 
within  the   State  of   New  Jersey. 

4.  Any  moneys  to  be  paid  under  the  au- 
thority   of    this    act    shall    be     paid    quarterly, 


re  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  or  the  prevention 
to  the  blind  that  has  not  appeared  in  these  pages  kindly 


after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of 
any  college,  university,  technical  or  other 
school,  where  any  blind  student  shall  be  ma- 
triculated, by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller  to  the  treas- 
urer of  any  such  college,  university,  tech- 
nical or  other  school,  upon  his  presenting  an 
account  showing  the  actual  number  of  blind 
students  matriculated  and  attending  the  in- 
stitution of  which  he  is  treasurer,  which  ac- 
count shall  be  verified  by  the  president  of 
any  such  institution. 

5.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  every  college, 
university,  technical  or  other  school  in  which 
any  blind  student  is  matriculated  to  furnish 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a  quar- 
terly report  showing  the  progress  or  status 
of  every  such  blind  student  matriculated  in 
such  college,  university,  technical  or  other 
school,  and  in  the  event  that  any  of  said  re- 
ports shall  disclose  the  fact  that  any  student 
is  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  or  her  studies 
and  acquire  the  education  provided  for  by 
any  such  college,  university,  technical  or 
other  school,  or  that  of  any  such  students  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
provided  for  him  or  her  by  the  terms  of  this 
act,  then  in  every  such  case,  if  it  shall  be  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
that  the  aid  and  assistance  offered  and  pro- 
vided by  this  act  shall  be  denied  and  with- 
drawn from  any  such  student,  then  the  same, 
on  recommendation  and  certificate  of  said 
Commission  of  Education,  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  any  such  student,  and  the  col- 
lege, university,  technical  or  other  school  in 
which  any  such  student  is  entered  or  ma- 
triculated, shall  be  notified  by  the  State 
Comptroller  of  every  such  action. 

6.  This   act   shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved  April  1,  1912. 
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OUR  SCHOOL  GARDEN 

(Continued   from  page   150.) 

which  the  little  stalk  has  pushed  its  way 
through  the  soil  with  the  little  seed  leaves  still 
enclosed  in  the  hard  tough  coat!  How  ten- 
derly the  tiny  plants  are  examined,  and  with 
careful  handling  so  many  interesting  facts  are 
found  out — whether  there  are  two  seed  leaves 
or  one,  and  later  the  shapes  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers and  finally  what  part  of  the  plant  is  used 
for  food. 

After  the  garden  has  been  planted,  a  blind 
child  must  kneel  or  sit  to  weed  or  loosen  the 
soil  around  the  plants,  and  for  this  reason  the 
trowel  is  the  tool. 

Every  visit  to  the  garden  reveals  new  won- 
ders and  joys.  What  shrieks  of  delight  when 
the  first  radishes  show  their  rounded  tops 
above  the  ground ! 

These  little  girls  are  very  generous.  They 
enjoy  making  their  gifts  attractive,  so  lettuce 


leaves  and  radishes  are  carefully  washed  and 
daintily  arranged  on  a  saucer  or  in  a  little 
basket  to  be  carried  to  some  one's  door. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  so  favored?  Great 
quantities  go  to  the  older  girls  who  have  no 
gardens  and  frequently  all  the  girls'  school  is 
supplied  with  lettuce  and  several  times  with 
radishes.  Those  who  go  home  on  Saturdays 
take  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  with 
great  pride,  to   the   folks   at  home. 

"We  feel  so  good  and  happy  when  working 
in  our  garden,"  these  little  workers  say,  for 
they  understand  through  experience  what  is  so 
beautifully  expressed  in  a  little  poem  they  re- 
cite— 

'T  love,  I  love  them  so  the  green  things  grow- 
ing, 

And  I  think  they  love  me  without  false  show- 
ing, 

For  by  many  a  tender  touch  they  comfort  me 
so  much 

With  a  soft  new  comfort,  those  green  things 
growing." 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  AND  BOOKS  ON  THE  BLIND 

Published  from  October  to  December,   1914 


American  Magazine,  December,  1914:  The 
dean  of  labor  editors,  by  Robert  Hunter, 
Portrait,  pp.  61:  63-64.  (Account  of  "the 
blind  yet  far-seeing,  the  paralyzed  yet  all- 
feeling  Douglas  Wilson,"  editor  of  the 
"Machinests." 

Braille  Reviezv  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
October,  1914 :  Salesmanship,  by  P.  A. 
Best.     PP.  1-4. 

Braille  Review  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
October,  1914-December,  1914:  Physical 
training  of  the  blind1,  by  G.  M.  Campbell, 
in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  October,  pp. 
2-6 :  November,  pp.  2-5 :  December,  pp. 
2-5. 

Braille  Review  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
November,  1914:  Uniform  type,  by  Elwyn 
H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,    pp.  1-5. 

Braille  Review,  December,  1914  and  January, 
1915 :  Blind  children  and  how  to  train 
them,  by  E.  Walker  Finlay.  December,  pp. 
1-5  :  January,  pp.  6-8. 

Harper's  Magazine,  December,  1914  :  Robin  the 
bobbin,  by  Vale  Downic.  Illus.  pp.  39-53. 
(fiction.) 


Holt,  Winifred.  A  beacon  for  the  blind,  being 
a  life  of  Henry  Fawcett,  the  blind  post- 
master-general. Illus.  343  pp.  Boston. 
1914.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Institution  Quarterly,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
September,  1914 :  The  contribution  of  vis- 
ual imagery  to  verbal  thought — a  compara- 
tive study  of  seeing  and  blind  subjects  by 
Clara  Harrison  Towne,  State  psychologist, 
Illinois,     pp.  68-72. 

Le  Blanc,  Georgette  (Mme.  Maeterlinck.)  The 
girl  who  found  the  blue  bird,  a  visit  to 
Helen  Keller.  Portrait.  130  pp.  New 
York,  1914.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

The  Outlook,  September  9,  1914:  A  blind  man 
who  led  the  blind,  (Sir  Francis  Campbell.) 
p.  67. 

The  Outlook,  December  2,  1914 :  The  pool  of 
Bethesda,  by  Hermann  Hagedorn.  pp. 
782-785.  (A  blind  man  among  the  char- 
acters in  this  Prelude  to  a  three-act  play 
entitled  "Greater  works  than  these.") 

The  Survey,  December  12,  1914 :  Blind  work- 
ers' village,  pictures  a  model  country  vil- 
lage,    p.  290. 
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Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,  Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK- ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultural 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

EUROPEAN   PLAN  $i.oo   PER    DAY    and    Upwarda 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 

TILLY    HAYNES  JAMES   G.  HICKEY 

Proprietor  Manager 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 

FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shoe 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 

BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years'5 

NEW  store: 

95   SUMMER  STREET 

BOSTON 


ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


BOWLES  &  CO. 

LADIES     TAILORING 

719    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


^OstO* 


The  above  will  call  your  attention  to  The  Candy  of  Excel- 
lence. Are  you  a  patron  of  this  product?  A  half  century  of 
success  and  approval  of  our  most  valued  customers  warrant 
your  endorsement  for  the  PAGB  &  SHAW  CANDIES  —  New 
York,  Boston,  Chioago,  Lynn,  Salem,  and  all  principal  cities 


Champlain  Studios 

OF  BOSTON 

make  a  specialty  of  quality  work. 

Our  purpose  to  please  you  entitles  us  to 
your   Consideration  and   Patronage. 

Our  policy  of  making  better  photographs 
than  our  competitors  has  made  us  the  leading 
photographers  of  New  England.  We  propose 
to  maintain  this  leadership  and  we  hope  for 
your  co-operation. 

CHAMPLAIN    STUDIOS 

161  and   164  Tremont  Street. 


Patten  Hat  Studio 

7 1 9  Boylston  Street 

EXCLUSIVE  MILLINERY 

TELEPHONE  3857  BACK  BAY 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED  COSTUMES 

COATS  and  WAISTS 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


717  Boylston  Street 


BOSTON 


308  Eflglston  Sirs*! 
Boston 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


&rt  Cmbroiberp 

anb 

Crafts; 


LACES  AND  LINENS 
149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


179TREMONT-ST-BOSTON-TED  OXFORD  48 


A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY. 

Kills  germs,  destroys  odors,  is  anti- 
septic, disinfectant,  and  not  harmful. 

Removes  greese,  drives  away  in- 
sects, makes  a  home  healthier  and 
more  sanitary. 

Clothing  and  utensils  used  in  the 
sick  room  should  be  washed  in  water 
containing  a  little  Carbonol. 

Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation 
and  promotes  rapid  healing. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co., 
35  Wendell  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hey  wood     Brothers 

and 

Wakefield    Company 


Manufacturers  of 

Cane  and  Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Rattan 

Furniture,    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,     Cane 

Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan  Mats  and  Matting  and 

Rattan  Specialties 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Gardner,  Mass. 


Warehouses 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Factories 

Wakefield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  111. 


J74  Portland  Street,  Boston 


M.  C.  GUINEE 


H.  GILBERT 


Telephone— Oxford  4789 

GUINEE  &  GILBERT 

MANUFACTURING  FURRIERS 

Order  work.  First  class  fitting  guaranteed.  Cold  Storage 

180  TREMONT  STREET  Boston  Mass. 
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JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

S.  W.  WILEY 

Manager 

77  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

"A   Btitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

Back  Bay 

Oriental  Rug 
Works 

H.  M.  YACUBIAN,  Prop. 


Established  1890 


Native  Armenian  Experts.  Our  Specialty, 
Cleansing  and  Repairing  of  Oriental  Rugs, 
Tapestries  and  India  Shawls. 

126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Farragut  Bldg.  cor.  Boylston  St. 
Telephone  965  Back  Bay  BOSTON,   MASS. 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $J.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Sarplus  $233,000 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott  Edw.  W.  Lord 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN    1836 

Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

DRY      GOODS 

85  to  91   Essex   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


I  am  the  MAN  who  yean  ago 
broke  the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and 
COFFEES  in  BOSTON. 


ALL  BEST    TEAS  25c 

Teas  at  20c  Tea  at  15c 


BEST  OLD  CROP 
COFFEE 

Quality  Brand 


24c 


IMPORTERS   BRANCH, LTD. 

1,    17,   and   57    WASHINGTON    STREET 
152  BLACKSTONE  STREET 

PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE,  OXFORD  1 140 


Wildey   Savings    Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres, 
George  E.Taber.Treas.   Chester  C.  Freeman,  Asst.Treas 

52   Boylston   Street,  Boston 
(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 
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T.  F.  WELCH  &  CO. 

THOMAS  F.   WELCH        CHARLES  M.  ROACH        ALLAN  B.   CRAVEN 

WALL   PAPER       FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES  LACES 

FURNITURE   COVERING 
CARPETS   AND    RUGS 

31    BEACON   ST.  BOSTON,   MASS. 

Haymarket  2594. 


Branch  Office: 

43  Chickatabut  Street 

NEPONSET 

Telephone  249-W. 


Branch  Office: 
238  Willow  Avenue 

SOMERVILLE 
Telephone  3704-M. 


BROWN  &  ROLLINS 

UNDERTAKERS  and   EMBALMERS 

Main  Office,  300  Meridian  Street 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

FUNERAL  PARLORS  CONNECTED 
Telephone  East  Boston  383-W. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

jtteu'si  furnishing  dSooDji 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
fainter,  ©erorator  anb  #Ia?ier 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Room.  35-36 


Telephone.  Fort  Hill  966 


THE  MUTUAL 
NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Boston 

40  STATE  STREET 

PAUL  M'F'G.  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS 

Makers  of 

"THE  LITTLE  CANDLE'' 
Egyptian  Deodorizer 

THE  C    A   tJ  Tl  O     SILVER 

FAMOUS     ^  A  1N   U  U    POLISH 

and  the  new  Royal  Brass  Polish  in  paste  form 

ALSO  TOILET  SPECIALTIES 

USE  CORO  NOLEUM  THE  WELL 
KNOWN  HIGH  COEFFICIENT 
STANDARD  DISINFECTANT  AND 
CLEANSER— 

6  times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid  crystals 

Manufactured  by 

WEST  DISINFECTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

145-147  Washington   St.,  North 

Boston,   Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Disinfectant  Appliances  of 
all  kinds,  Insecticides,  Liquid  Soap  Dispen- 
sers and  Liquid   Soap. 

Get  a  guarantee  with  your  disinfectant. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

75    PEARL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND   APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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CHAIR   CANE  -    CANE   WEBBING 

BEST     QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the   Blind 

AMERICAN    RATTAN    AND    REED    MFG.    CO. 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square         Telephone  154  Haymarket 

Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by   Physicians    for   Stomach, 

Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a  Case  Today. 

Oxford  517        216  Pleasant  St.        [Motor  Mart) 
Booklet  on  Request 

JONES' 

Hardwood  Oil  Polish 

(trade  mark) 
For  Automobiles,  Pianos,  Office  and 
Household   Furniture,   Linoleum,   Oil- 
Cloth  and  all  Varnished  or  Shellaced 
Surfaces. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

FRANK  B.  JONES'  COMPANY 

28  SCHOOL  STREET 
Tel.  Main  3588  M     Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.  A. 

G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artiste  Materials 

School   Supplies,   Kindergarten  Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and 

Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty  also  Favors 

for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,               Boston,  Mass. 

>v   STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

X.  *J7J)jS^            67  KINGSTON   STREET 

X^/Q)X         boston,  mass. 

^^^  ^Jt         <fc^^.                  Specialties  in 

\*A       X#.*^V            High  Grade  and  Novel 

^\^      / £MSf\^       Wrapping   Papers  and 

ALL        \f  fV/J/yS^          Twine-  B*gs  and 

KINDS        ^ST^KC^S^     ED&T',o 

For  Mill,  Store           ^V  >        •p.     ^W              Order 

and  Family  Use               ^^kJ^////   7%**^ 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY      ^S^  Gjf/i*^ 

Manufacturers  of                   ^^^  ^ffP  O  ^^S 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic             ^^^  **#  J 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups            ^^^ 

Paper  Towels                              ^^^ 
Factory  at  Everett                                ^^ 
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Telephone  Oxford    1058 
A  Sale  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

AWNINGS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 

New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 

Mats,  Laundry  Bags,  Cotton  Goods, 

Wide  Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Richmond  823. 


TREMONT  TURKISH  BATH 

FOR  GENTLEMEN 

Rheumatism,  tortures,  twists,  torments — 
the  luxurious  Turkish  Bath,  with  Massage, 
soothes,  comforts,  takes  pain  away. 

Open  day  and  night 

Under  Tremont  Theatre 

Telephone  Oxford  625 

176  TREMONT  STREET 

LOOK  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  SIGN 

Adolph  S.  Lundin,  Proprietor 


The  progressive  method  of 

Moving    Furniture 

and  Pianos  is  by  motor  truck 

Fire-proof  storage  for  furniture 

'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 

THE    AFTERGLOW 

So  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  your  existence  sinks  in  night 
Memories  sweet  of  mercies  done 
May  shrine  your  name  in  memory's 
light : 
And    the    blest    seeds    you  scattered, 
bloom 
A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 

S.H. 


ST.  BOTOLPH  TURKISH 
BATH  &  SWIMMING  POOL 

FOR  LADIES 
Gymnasium  for  ladies  and  children. 
IfLessons  in  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Games » 
Fencing,  Dancing  (Social  and  ^Esthetic), 
Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  Hairdress- 
ing,  Manicuring.  Week  days  and  holidays  : 
9  a.m.  to  io  p.m.  Sundays:  12  m.  to  8  p.m. 
IF  To  rent :  Halls  and  Rooms  for  Social 
Entertainments,  42-44  St.  Botolph  Street, 
Boston.     Telephone  Back  Bay  2572. 

A  LOT  OF  "BIZ." 

Don't  deal  in  woe  or  tearfulness. 

Most  folks  have  a  supply 
Of  wares  like  these,  and  cheerful- 
ness 

Is  what  they  want  to  buy. 

So  deal  in  joy  and  truthfulness; 

Put  on  a  smiling  phiz, 
And  you'll  preserve  your  youthful- 
ness 

And  do  a  lot  of  biz. 


Outlook  for  tjje  Mtft 

A  Quarterly  Record  of  their  Progress  and  Welfare 

NATIONAL    IN    ITS    SCOPE 


For  advertising  space  and  rates  apply  to 


CLARENCE  B.  MUDGE,  Advertising  Managtr 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  MATERIAL  FOR  1915  CONFERENCES 


Editor's  Note:  The  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  what  are  considered  to  be  the  most  vital  subjects,  aside  from  the  report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, for  consideration  at  the  1915  Conferences  of  workers  for  the  blind.  Many  interesting  and  important 
topics  have  been  suggested. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  will  you  kindly  number  the  two  lists  given  below  (each  separately)  to  in- 
dicate what  you  consider  to  be  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  topics  and  mail  immediately  to  Charles 
F.    F.    Campbell,    911    Franklin   Ave.,    Columbus,   Ohio. 

If  you  are  a  live  worker  for  the  blind  you  will  do  this   TODAY. 


GENERAL  TOPICS. 

A.  The  prevention  of  blindness  in  all  its  phases. 

B.  A  practical  form  of  remunerative  employment  for 
bind  women.  (1)  First,  in  shops;  second,  in  their 
homes,  where  their  handiwork  is  under  the  supervision 
of  an  association  or  commission;  third,  when  their 
home  products  are  not  seen  until  presented  for  sale. 
(II)    Methods  for  disposing  of  women's  work. 

C.  Practical  home  employment  for  blind  men. 

D.  Best  means  of  aiding  the  incompetent,  incapaci- 
tated, and  aged  blind:     Pensions  and  homes. 

E.  The  desirability  of  more  adequate  training  and 
preparation  for  commercial  life,  particularly  in  all 
forms  of  salesmanship.  What  can  be  done  to  impress 
upon  the  blind  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  inde- 
pendent, and  not  relying  on  others  for  assistance 
whenever  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  self-helpful? 

F.  The  necessity  of  adequate  tests  for  determining 
the  mentality  of  the  blind  who  appear  to  be  subnormal 
and  proper  provision  for  them  educationally  and  custo- 
dially. 

G.  What  is  the  most  effective  method  of  educating 
the  public  to  the  qualifications  and  needs  of  the  blind? 

"Why  don't  the  seeing  workers  for  the  blind  more 
frequently  practice  what  they  preach,  by  themselves 
employing  the  blind?" 

H.  Has  enforced  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  proven  to  be  a  wise  policy?  This 
question  is  to  be  limited  to  facts,  not  theories,  re- 
garding the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  ming- 
ling   of    sexes. 

How  can  the  serious  economic  disadvantages  of  the 
intermarriage  of  the  blind  be  effectively  brought  home 
to  the  blind  themselves? 

I.   Insurance  and  sick  benefit  for  blind  workmen. 

J.  Street  musicians  and  beggars.  Where  does  beg- 
ging   end    and    salesmanship    begin? 

K.  Is  osteopathy  a  practical  profession  for  the 
3dind?     Is  poultry  raising? 

L.  What  method  can  be  adopted  to  cure  a  blind 
person  of  an  inordinate  egotism,  which  often  handi- 
caps him  and  tends  to  injure  the  whole  cause  of  the 
blind? 

"What  can  be  done  with  blind  persons  in  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  who  are  zealous  and 
really  do  much  good  work  but  lack  tact  and  are  al- 
ways plunging  into  things  and  making  trouble  for 
others?"      (Suggested   by   a   blind    worker.) 

M.  How  many  distributing  centers  for  books  for 
the  blind  do  we  need?  Shall  they  be  complete  and 
fewer  in  number  or  one  in  each  state?  How  avoid 
duplication,   etc.? 

The  desirability  of  art  and  accuracy  in  library 
books  for  the  blind.  Many  of  the  blind  use  type- 
writers and  are  expected  to  write  in  "good  form,"  but 
how  can  they  do  so  unless  the  books  they  read  are 
accurate    in    spelling,    punctuation   and   alignment? 


EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 

A.  The  need  for  actual  and  practical  training  of 
blind  girls  for  every  day  home  life  and  the  effective, 
education  of  the  parents  to  expect  and  encourage  act- 
ive   participation    in    household    duties. 

The  lack  of  domestic  training  is  a  serious  drawback 
in  finding  boarding  places   for  blind  women. 

B.  The  necessity  of  a  superintendent  having  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  home  conditions  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  employment  in  the  home  town  of  every 
pupil  and  the  adaptation  of,  the  pupil's  course  of  study 
to  enable  him   or  her  to  become  an   efficient  citizen. 

The  need  for  closer  relationship  between  schools  for 
the  blind  and  the   graduates. 

C.  The  value  of  a  secondary  literary  education  for 
totally    blind    pupils. 

How  far  should  our  pupils  be  taken  in  literary 
work  when  evidence  is  given  that  the  pupil  is  not 
adapted    to    literary    work? 

Should  tuning  be  taught  without  a  fair  knowledge 
of   music? 

Should  music  be  taught  without  some  literary  work? 

D.  Teaching  of  tuning  with  emphasis  upon  the 
teaching.  Necessity  for  a  thorough  mechanical  train- 
ing. Piano  buying  and  selling.  Suggestions  from 
successful  blind  piano  tuners.  Suggestions  from  see- 
ing employers  of  blind  tuners  in  factories  and  stores. 

E.  To  what  extent  should  teaching  in  schools  for 
the  blind  be  oral,  and  to  what  extent  should  books  be 
used;  and  if  in  any  study,  these  methods  should  be 
jointly  employed,  in  what  manner  should  this  combi- 
nation be  effected  so  as  to  save  time  and  energy  to 
the   best   interests   of   the    pupii.' 

Would  not  the  general  tone  of  pupils  in  our  schools 
be  better  if  we  should  mark  for  lessons  in  Handicraft, 
Physical    Culture,    and    General    Conduct? 

Would  not  such  a  system  give  an  average  of  the 
pupil's  entire  school  life,  and  so  stand  more  directly 
for  what  he  is  as  a  human  entity — mentally,  physically 
and  morally? 

F.  The  necessity  for  a  normal  training  course  in 
music  including  a  practice-class  of  seeing  children. 

G.  How  can  we  best  develop  the  play  spirit  among 
the   blind? 

What  method  would  be  best  to  make  the  blind  more 
extensive  readers?  ["Give  them  more  live  reading 
matter"    (?).] 

H.  What  is  the  most  effective  method  of  dealing 
with   blindisms? 

I.  Vacation  tasks  for  students  in  their  teens  and 
other   preparation   for   vocational   efficiency. 

J.  The  necessity  for  the  highest  possible  conserva- 
tion of  mental  energy  with  blind  pupils.  All  unneces- 
sary memorizing  should  be  avoided.  Physical  exer- 
cises which  tax  the  memory  should  not  be  regarded  as 
recreation. 

K.  The  duty  of  the  school  to  pupils  who  have  al- 
most sight  enough  to  attend  public  school,  but  not 
quite.  Should  the  schools  for  the  blind  insist  on  their 
learning  to  read  with  their  fingers,  or  may  they  allow 
them  to  use  their  eyes  to  do  their  work  in  schools  for 
the  blind?  Should  myopes  be  trained  in  special  classes 
in   the   public    schools? 
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